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WS N the character of Guan 
DIAN, 1 behoves me to do 
e honour to ſuch as have de- 
Werved well of ſociety, and laid out 
4 | orthy and manly qualities in the 
1 ervice of the publicx. No man has 
A 2 more 
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more eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
this way than Mr. Cavocan; ® 
with a contempt of pleaſure, reſt, and 
eaſe, when called to the duties of 


your glorious profeſſion, you have lived 1 


in a familiarity with dangers, and with 7 | 
a ſtrict eye upon the final purpoſe of 
the attempt, have wholly diſregarded 'Y 
what ſhould befal your Self in the 
proſecution of it : thus has life riſen "A 


to You, as faſt as you reſigned it, and 


every new hour, for having ſo frankly -* 
lent the preceeding moments to the 
cauſe of juſtice and of liberty, has 
come home to You, improved with © 
honour. This happy diſtinction, which ; | 
is ſo very peculiar to You, with the 
addition of induſtry, vigilance, pa- f 
tience of labour, thirſt and hunger, q 
in common with the meaneſt ſoldier, 4 

has 4 
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* 3 has made your preſent fortune un- 
"> Menvied. For the publick always reap 
5 3 greater advantage, from the example 
or 9 of ſucceſsful merit, than the deſerv- 
_ 4 ing man himſelf can poſlibly be pol- 
- g ſeſs d of: your country knows how 
0 


eminently you excel in the ſeveral parts 


4 i of military ſkill, whether > ms” 
ne N the encampment, accommodat 1 0 


5 
ſen | troops, leading to the charge, or pur- 
— ſuing the enemy; the retreat being the 
kly 1 only part of the profeſſion which has 
the | i not fallen within the experience of 
has thoſe, who learned their warfare under 
: #1 the duke of MAarLBoRouGn. But the 
"i | } true and honeſt purpoſe of this Epiſtle 
12 


b is to defire a place in your friendſhip, 
225 i Fl without pretending to add any thing 
2 to your reputation, who, by Your 
2 own gallant actions, have acquired 
has 1 A z that 
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that your name through all ages ſhall 4 


| be read with honour, where-ever men- i ; 
| tion ſhall be made of that illuſtrious 3 
i! captain, 


I am, SIR, 


Your moſt Obedient, 


— 


5 and moſt Humble Servant, 


| THE. 
Publiſher to the Reader. 


| FT. is a juſlice whith Mr. TRONSIDE owes 
1 rent/emen who have ſent him their aſſiſlances from 
"IT time to time, in the carrying on of this work, to ac- 
EX #nowl. dee that oblizati;n, tha" at the ſame time he him- 
„e dwindles ine the tharatter of a meer publiſher, 
EX ty making the acknowledgment. But whether a man 
== does it out of juſtice or gratitude, or any other virtuous 
= reaſon or not, it ts alſa a prudential aft to take no more 
— == upon a man than he can lear. Too large a credit bas 
made many a banirupt ; tut taking even leſs than a 
man can anſwer with eaſe, is a ſure fund for extend- 
ing it whenever his occaſtons require, All thoſe papers 
= which are diſtinguiſt ed by the mark of an hand, were 
= written by a gentleman who has obliged the world with 
pro luctions too ſubl me to admit that the author of them 
ſbauld receive any addition to his reputation, from fuch 
uoſe occaſional thouzhts as make up theſe little treatiſes. 
Fr.or which reaſon his name ſball be concealed. Thoſe 
= wich are marked with a ſtar, were compoſed by Mr. 
XX Butgel, That ufon dedications with the epiſtle of an 
x authzr to himſelf, The club of litile men, The receipt 
—X 10 make an qpic pcem, Toe paper of the gardens «of 
Aim, and the catalogue of greens, That 
Xx againſt barbarity to animals, and ſome others, have 
Ar. Pope fer their author. Now I mention this 
gentleman, I take this opportunity, out of the alfection 
I have for his perſon, me reſpect to his me it, to let 
4 the 
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the world kvow, that he is now tranſlating Homer's 
Iliad by ſubſcription, He has given good prof of 
his ability for the work, and the men of greateſt wit 
and learning of this nation, of all parties, are, ac- 
cording to their different abilities, zealous encouragers, 
or ſoliciters for the werk, 

But to my preſent purpoſe. The letter from Gnatho 
of the cures performed by flattery, and that of com- 
pabing dreſi to criticiſm, are Mr. Gay's. Mr. Mcr- 
tin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Car.y, Mr. 
K£uſden, Mr. Ince and Mr. Hughes, have obliged the 
zown . with entertaining diſcourſes in theſe volumes 
and Mr. Berkley of Trinity-cellege in Dublin has em- 
belliſhed them with many excellent arguments in honour 
of religicn and virtue. Mr. Parnelle will I hope 
forgive me that without his leave I mention, that 1 
have ſeen his hand on the like occaſion. There are 
fame A of a leſs pleaſing nature which relate 
10 the diviions gmong/t us, and ſuch (left any of theſe 
gentlemen ſhould {6 er from unjuſt ſuſpicion) I muſt 

4 


impute to the right author of them, who is ane Mr, 


Steele of Langunnor in the county of Carmarthen in i 
South-Iales, b 
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HERE is no paſſion ſo univerſal, however 
> diverſified or diſguiſed under different 
Ke forms and appearances, as the vanity of 
being known to the reſt of mankind, and 

| # communicating a man's parts, virtues 

pr qualifications to the world; this is ſo ſtrong upon 
men of great genius, that they have a reſtleſs fondneſs 
for ſatisfying the world in the miſtakes they might poſ- 
11 is ſibly be 4c Sn with relation even to their phyſiognomy. 
Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has taken care to afhx 
his own image 2 to the title- page of his learned 
treatiſe, wherein he inſtructs the youth of this nation to 
arrive at a flouriſhing hand. The author of The Key 
to Intereſt, both ſimple and compound, containing 
practical rules plainly expreſſed in words at length for 
all rates of intereſt and times of payment, for what time 
ſoever, makes up to us the misfortune of his living at 
Cheſter, by following the example of the abovemen- 
tioned Airs, and coming up to town, over-againſt his 
ba) n title- 
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1 title-page, in a very becoming periwig, and a flowing 
© | | robe or mantle, incloſed in a circle of foliages ; below 
'F his portraiture, for our farther ſatisfaction as to the age 
1 of that uſeful writer, is ſubſcribed ©* Johannes Ward de 
| * civitat, Ceſtriæ, ætat. ſuæ 58. An. Dom. 1706,” The 
— ſerene aſpect of theſe writers, joined with the great en- 
1h - couragement I obſerve is given to another, or what i; 
|| indeed to be ſuſpected, in which he indulges himſelf, 
| confirmed me in the notion I have of the prevalence of 
| ambition this way. The author whom I hint at ſhall be 
is nameleſs, but his countenance is communicated to th? 
[| publick in ſeveral views and aſpects drawn by the moi 
118 eminent painters, and forwarded by engravers, artiſts by 
60 way of mezzo- tinto, etchers, and the lite. There was, 
11 [ remember, ſome years ago, one John Gale, a fellow 
i that play'd upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude by * 
U dancing in a ring they made about him, whoſe face be- 
came generally known, and the artiſts employed their 
{kill in delineating his features, becauſe every man was 
judge of the ſimilitude of them. There is little elle 
than what this John Gale arrived at in the advantages 
men enjoy from common fame, yet do I fear it has al- 
ways a part in moving us to exert ourſelves in ſuch 
things, as ought to derive their beginnings from nobler 
conſiderations : But I think it is no great matter to the 
publick what is the incentive which makes men beſtow 
time in their ſervice, provided there be any thing uſe- 
tal in what they produce ; I ſhall proceed therefore to 
ive an account of my intended labours, not without 
tome hope of having my vanity, at the end of them, in- 
dulged in the ſort abovementioned. 
L ſhould not have aſſifmed the title of Guardian, had 
J not maturely conſidered, that the qualities neceſſary for 
doing the duties of that character, proceed from the in- 
tegrity of the mind, more than the excellence of the un- 
derſtanding: The former of theſe qualifications it is in 
the power of every man to arrive at; and the more he 
endeavours that way, the leſs will he want the advan- 
tages of the latter; to be faithful, to be honeſt, to be 
juit, is what you will demand in the choice of your 
guardian; or if you find added to this, that he is plea- 7 
ſant, ingenious, and agreeable, there will overſſow ſatiſl- 
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xcdiately to the uſe of your life, 


From my hiſtory to be delivered in enſuing diſcourſes, 


he main purpoſe of the work ſhall be to protett the 
modeſt, the induſtrious, to celebrate the wiſe, the valiant, 
Ro encourage the good, the pious, to confront the im- 
udent, the idle, to contemn the vain, the cowardly, 
1d to diſappoint the wicked and profane. This work 
annot be carried on but by preſerving a ſtrict regard, 
not only to the duties but civilities of life, with the ut- 
moſt impartiality towards things and perſons. The un- 


Juſt application of the advantages of breeding and for- 


tune is the ſource of all calamity both publick and pri- 


Fate ; the correction therefore, or rather admonition, 


f a guardian in all the occurrences of a various being, 
given with a benevolent ſpirit, would certainly be of 
eneral ſervice. | 
In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I ſhall 
"Publiſh in reſpective papers whatever I think may con- 
Auce to the advancement of the converſation of gentle- 
Ken, the improvement of ladies, the wealth of traders, 
the encouragement of artificers. The circumſtance 
latin 
dered with particular application. It is not to be im- 
ediately conceived by ſuch as have not turned them- 
lves to reflections of that kind, that providence, to 
enforce and endear the neceſſity of ſocial life, has given 
dne man's hands to another man's head, and the carpen- 
Fer, the ſmith, the joiner, are as immediately neceſſary 
To the mathematician, as my amanuenſis will be to me, 
Xo write much fairer than I can myſelf. . I am fo well 
3 onvinced of this truth, that I ſhall have a particular re- 


Fard to mechanicks ; and to ſhew my honour for them, 


re he 


dvan- 
to be 
your 


ſatiſ- 


ctions 


ſhall place at their head the painter. This gentleman 


s, as to the execution of his work, a mechanick, but as 


o his conception, his ſpirit and deſign, he is hardly be- 


% 


ow even the poet, in liberal art. It will be from theſe 
plea- * 4 


4 ; detween all works which are beneficial to mankind is 
. A 6 much 


onſiderations uſeful to make the world fee the affinity 


| As to the diverting 
part of this paper, by what aſſiſtance I ſhall be capaci- 
Stated for that, as well as what proofs I have given of 
my behaviour as to integrity in former life, will appear 


to thoſe who excel in mechanicks, ſhall be con- 


— — — — 
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much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of ſcholars will, 


at all times, allow. But Iam from experience convinced 
of the importance of mechanick heads, and ſhall there. * 
fore take them all into my care, from Rowley, who is 


improving the globes of the earth and heaven in Fleet. | 


ſtreet, to Bat, Pigeon the hair-cutter in the Strand, 


But it will be objected upon what pretenſions I take 


of 
"I 
1 5 

- 


upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or neareſt friend 


this employment towards the publick, from the long 


of all the world. How my head is accompliſhed for 


7 
L 


exerciſe of it in a private capacity, will appear by reading 
me the two or three next days with diligence and atten- 


tion. There is no other paper in being which tends to 


this purpoſe. They are moſt of them hiſtories, or ad- 


vices of publick tranſactions; but as thoſe repreſenta- 


tions affect the paſſions of my readers, I ſhall ſometimes 

take care the day after a foreign mail, to give them an 

account of what it has brought. The parties 0 
J 


us are too violent to make it poſſible to paſs them 


without obſervation. As to theſe matters, I ſhall be 


1mpartzial, tho* I cannot be neuter : I am, with relation 


to the government of the church, a tory, with regard to 


the ſtate, a whig. | 
The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digeſting my thoughts in proper ſtile, and the like, 


oblige me to value my paper a halt-peny above all other 


.half-ſheets. And all perſons who have any thing to 
communicate to me, are deſired to direct their letter 
(poſtage paid) to Neſtor Ironſide, eſq; at Mr. Tonſon“ 


in the Strand. I declare beforehand, that I will at no 


time be converſed with any other way than by letter: 
for as I am an ancient man, I ſhall find enough to do to 
give orders proper for their ſervice, to whom I am by 
will of their parents guardian, though I take that to 
be too narrow a ene! 


are ſo able to act for themſelves, that I have little to do 


but give an hint, and all that I deſire to be amended i ß 


altered accordingly. 


My deſign upon the whole is no lefs, than to make y 
the pulpit, the bar, and the ſtage, all act in concert in 
ue care of piety, juſtice and virtue; for I am paſt a 


or me to paſs my whole life in. 
But I have got my wards fo well off my hands, and they 


18 


the I 
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e regards of this life, and have nothing to manage 


=: 
4 


ith any perſon or party, but to deliver myſelf as be- 


Homes an old man, with one foot in the grave, and one 


Sho thinks he is paſſing to eternity. All ſorrows which 
ban arrive at me are comprehended in the ſenſe of guilt 


Ind pain; if I can keep clear of theſe two evils, I (hall 
hot be apprehenſive of any other. Ambition, luſt, envy, 


Ind revenge, are excreſcencies of the mind which | have 
Fut off long ago: but as they are excreſcencies which 
Bo not only deform, but alſo torment thoſe on whom 
hey grow, 1 ſhall do all I can to perſuade all others to 
Ake the ſame meaſures for their cure which I have. 


0 2, FRIDAY, March 13. 


1 E readieſt way to proceed in my great under- 
4 


taking, is to explain who I am myſelf that pro- 
miſe to give the town a daily half- ſheet: I ſhall 


ſherefore enter into 3 own hiſtory, without loſing any 


time in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, at a 
Jone houſe within half a mile of the town of Brentford, 
In the county of Middleſex ; my parents were of ability 
to beſtow upon me a liberal education, and of an humour 
think that a great happineſs even in a fortune which 
15 but juſt enough to ep me above want. In my 
xteenth year I was admitted a commoner of Magdalen- 
Hall in Oxford. It is one great advantage, among many 
more, which men educated at our univerſities do uſually 
enjoy above others, that they often contract friendſhi ps 
there, which are of ſervice to them in all the parts of their 


Future life. This good fortune happened to me; for 
uring the time of my being an under-graduate, I be- 
rame intimately acquainted with Mr. Ambroſe Lizard, 

ho was a fellow-commoner of the neighbouring college. 
have the honour to be well known to Mr. Joſeph Pullen, - 
of our hall abovementioned ; and attribute the florid old 


age I now enjoy, to my conſtant morning walks up 
edington-Hill in his chearful company. If the gentle- 
5. man 


8 
» 
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But as I was going to ſay, I contracted in my early youth 
an intimate triendſhip with young Mr, Lizard of North. 
amotonſhire. He was ſent for a little before he wa: 
of bachelor's {tanding, to be married to Mrs. Jane Liz. 


ard, an heireſs, whole father would have it fo for the 


ſake of the name. Mr. Ambroſe knew nothing of it til 
he came to Lizard-hall on the Saturday night, aw the 
young lady at dinner the next day, and was married b; 
order of his father Sir Ambroſe, between eleven and 
twelve the Tueſday following. Some years aſter, whey 
my friend came to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, and finding 
upon proof of her, that he had lighted upon a good wife, 
he gave the curate Who joined their hands the parſonage 
of Welt, not far off Weilinborough. My friend va: 
married in the year 62, and every year following, for 
eightecn years together, I left the college, (except thai 
year wherein I was choſen fellow of Lincoln) and ſo- 
journed at Sir Ambroſe's for the months of June, July, 
and Auguſt. I remember very well, that it was on the 
4th of July, in the year 1674, that I was reading in an 
arbour to my friend, and ſtopt of a ſudden, obſerving he 
did not attend. Lay by your book,” ſaid he, and 
« letus take a turn in the graſs-walk, for I have fomec- 
« thing to ſay to you.” After a ſilence for above forty 
pr, walking both of us with our eyes downward, or: 

ig to hear, the other to ſpeak a matter of great import- 


N? = 


man be {ill living, I hereby give him my humble ſervice, 


ance, Sir Ambroſe expreſied himſelf to this effect: My 


good friend,” ſaid he, © you may have obſerved that 
from the firſt moment I was in your company at Mr. 
„ Willis's chambers at Univerſity College, I ever after 
“ fought and courted you: that inclination towards 
« you has improved from ſimilitude of manners, if | 
may fo ſay, when tell yon I have not obſerved in 
* any man a greater candour and i:mplicity of mind 
« than in yourſelf, You are a man that are not inclined 
% to lanch into the world, but prefer ſecurity and caſe 
«« in a collegiate or ſingle lite, to going into the carts 
«* which neceſſarily attend a public character, or tliat of 
%a maſter of a family. You fee within my fon Mar- 


upon me concerning him, the greater part of which I 
| « would 


„ maduke, my only child; I have a thouſand anxieties 3 
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would transfer to you, and when I do fo, I would 
make it in plain Engliſh worth your while.” He would 
ot let me ſpeak, but proceeded to inform me, that he 


ad laid the whole ſcheme of his affairs upon that foun- 
Kation. 


As ſoon as we went into the houte, he gave me 
bill upon his goldſmith in London, of two thouſand 
ounds, and told me with that he had purchaſed me, 
ith all the talents I was matter of, to be of his family, 
educate his ſon, and to do all that ſhould ever lie in 
y power for the ſervice of him and his to my life's end, 
to ſuch powers, truſts and inſtructions as I 
ould hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many ſpeeches for me, and 
e hout doubt ſuppoſe I told my friend he had retained 
e with a fortune to do that which I ſhould have thonght 
y ſelf obliged to by friendſhip : but, as he was a pru- 


ent man, and acted upon rules of life, which were leaſt 


able to the variation of humour, time or ſeaſon, I was 
gontented to be obliged by him his own way; and be- 
jeved I ſhould never enter into any alliance which ſhould 
Qivert me from purſuing the intereſts of his family, of 
Which 1 ſhould hereafter underſtand myſelf a member. 
ir Ambroſe told me he ſhould lay no injunction upon 
2 which ſhould be inconſiſtent with any inclination I 
Might have hereafter to change my condition. All he 
heant was in general, to inſure his family from that peſt 
for ten eſtates, the 1 men of buſineſs who act 


For them, and in a few years become creditors to their 
ſters in greater ſums than half the income of their 
lands amounts to, tho! it is viſible all which gave riſe to 
er wealth was a flight ſalary, for turning all the reſt, 
th eſtate and credit of that eſtate, to the ule of their 
als. urpoſe we had a very long confe- 

e chief point of which was, that 
Ki; only child Marma luke was from that hour under my 
Fare, and I was engaged to turn all my thoughts to the 


To thi 
Or ME 


Srvice of the child in particular, and all the concerns of 


©ccutor, and guardian to his fon. 


=, 


Me family in general. My molt excellent friend vas fo 
ell ſatisfied with my behaviour, that he made me his 


My own conduct 
uring that time, and my manner of educating his ſan 


which [| Marmaduke to manhood, and the intere!t 1 had in him 
« woull 
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to the time of his death alſo, with my preſent condu& 
towards the numerous deſcendents of my old friend, will 


make, poſlibly, a ſeries of hiſtory of common life, as uſe. * 


ful as the relations of the more pompous paſſages in the 
lives of princes and ſtateſmen. The widow of Sir Am- 


broſe, and the no leſs worthy relict of Sir Marmaduke, 


are both living at this time. 
I am to let the reader know, that his chief entertain- 


ment will ariſe from what paſſes at the tea-table of my 


lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-ſixth year 
of her age, was married in the beginning of her ſixteenth, 
is bleſſed with a numerous offspring of each ſex, no leſs 
than four ſons and five daughters. She was the mother 
of this large family before ſhe arrived at her thirtieth year: 
about which time ſhe loſt her huſband Sir Marmaduke 
Lizard, a gentleman of great virtue and generoſity : he 
left behind him an improved paternal eſtate of ſix thouſand 
pounds a year to his eldeit ſon, and one year's revenue in 
ready money as a portion to cach younger child. My 
lady's chriſtian name is Aſpaſia, and as it may give a 
certain dignity to our ſtile to mention her by that name, 
we beg leave at diſcretion to ſay lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, 
— } to the matter we ſhall treat of : When ſhe ſhall 
be conſulting about her caſh, her rents, her houſhold af- 


fairs, we will uſe the more familiar name; and when 


the is employed in the forming the minds and ſentiment; 
of her children, exerting herſelf in the acts of charity, 
or ſpeaking of matters of religion or piety, for the cleva- 
tion of ſtile we will uſe the word Aſpaſia. Aſpaſia is a 
lady of a great underſtanding and noble ſpirit. She ha; 
paſſed ſeveral years in widowhood with that abſtinent en- 
joyment of life, which has done honour to her deceaſed 
huſband, and devolved reputation upon her children. 
As ſhe has both ſons and daughters marriageable, ſhe is 
viſited by many on that account, but by many more for 


her own merit. As there is no circumſtance in human life, 


which may not directly or indirectly concern a woman 
thus related, there will be abundant matter offer itſel 
from paſſages in this family, to ſupply my readers wit) 
diverting, and perhaps uſeful notices for their conduct i 
all the incidents of human life. Placing money on 
mortgages, in the funds, upon bottomery, and almo! 
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other ways of improving the fortune of a family, 
practiſed by my lady Lizard with the beſt ſkill and 
VICE. 

The members of this family, their cares, paſſions, in- 


; - way and diverſions ſhall be repreſented from time to 


ne, as news from the tea-table of ſo accompliſhed a 
man as the intelligent and diſcreet lady Lizard. 
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| icquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod 
viget, cceleſte & divinum eſt, ob eamque rem æternum 
- ic neceſſe eſt, CiCERO, 


Mhaterer that be, which thinks, which underſtands, which 
wills, which acts, it is ſomething celeſtial and divine, 
and, upon that account, muſt neceſſarily be eternal. 


1% 


AM diverted from the account I was giving the 
con of my particular concerns, by caſting my eye 
on a treatiſe, which I could not overlook without an 
Mexcuſable negligence, and want of concern for all the 
Evil, as well as religious intereſts of mankind. This 
Pece has for its title, A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, 
occaſioned by the riſe and growth of a Sect called 
EFree-thinkers.“ The author very methodically enters 
n his argument, and ſays, ** By free-thinking I mean 
515 uſe of the underſtanding in endeavouring to find 
out the meaning of any propoſition whatſoever, in 
conſidering the nature of he evidence for, or againſt, 
and in judgin of it according to the ſeeming force 
or weakneſs of the evidence.” As ſoon as he * de- 
Pered this definition, from which one would expect he 
Id not N to ſhew a particular inclination for or 
Want any thing before he had conſidered it, he gives 
W all title to the character of a free-thinker, with the 
oſt apparent prejudice againſt a body of men, whom 
all other a good man would be moſt careful 55 to 
violate, 


_— 
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violate, I mean men in holy orders. Perſons who har: 
devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God, are venerab. 


to all who fear Him; and it is a certain charaReriſtic;” 
of a diſſolute and ungovern'd mind, to rail or ſpeak di. 


ed 


reſpectfully of them in general. It is certain, that 


ſo great a crowd of men ſome will intrude, who are «: 
tempers very unbecoming their function; but becaui; 


ambition and avarice are ſometimes lodged in the 


boſom, which ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity a; 
devotion, muſt this unreaſonable author vilify the who: 
order? He has not taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe |. 
being an enemy to the perſons againſt whom he write 
nor any where granted that the inſtitution of religic: 
men to ſcrve.at the altar, and inſtru ſuch who are te 
as wife as himſelf, is at all neceſſary or deſirable ; b. 
proceeds, without the leaſt apology, to undermine the: 
credit, and fruftrate their labours : whatever clergyme: 


in diſputes againſt each other, have unguardedly utc: 
ed, is here recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect r27 


ligion itſelf, by wreſting conceflions to its diſadvantag 


from its own teachers. If this be true, as ſure at 
man that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and? 


religion is the ſtrongeſt tye of human ſociety ; in v 


manner are we to treat this our common enemy, vis 


promotes the growth of ſuch a ſect as he calls fre: 


thinkers ? He that ſhould burn a houſe, and juſtify tif 
action by aſſerting he is a fiee agent, would be mes 


excuſable than this author in uttering what he has trcz 
the right of a free-thinker : But there are a ſet of d- 
joyleſs, dull fellows, who want capacities and talent: 
make a fizure amongſt mankind, upon benevolent ar. 


generous principles, that think to ſurmount their 


natural meanneſs, by laying offences in the way of 10. 
as make it their endeavour to excel upon the receivts 
maxims and honeit arts of life. If it were poſſible * 
laugh at fo m2lancholy an affair as what hazards fa 
won, it would be no unpleaſant inquiry to afk what t 
tisfactions they reap, what extraordinary gratification e 
ſenſe, or what delicious libertiniſm tius ſect of itet 
thinkers enjoy, atter getting looſe of the laws vhs 
confine the paſſions of other men? Would it not be; 
matter of miri to find, aſter all, that the heads of tis 
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owing ſect are ſober wretches, who prate whole even- 
bs over coffee, and have not themſelves fire enough. to 
any further debauchees, than merely in principle? 
heſe ſages of iniquity are, it ſcems, themſelves only 
culatively wicked, and are contented that all the 
S$andoned young men of the age are kept fate from 
Wcttion by dabling in their rhaplodies, without taſting 
We pleaſures for which their doctrines leave them un- 
countable. Thus do heavy mortals, only to gratify 
dry pride of heart, give up the intereſts of another 
$o:1d, without enlarging their gratifications in this; 
Ht it is certain there are a ſort of men that can puzzle 
Ich, but cannot enjoy the ſatisfation of it. This 
ne free-thinker is a creature unacquainted with the 
Emotions which poſſeſs great minds when they are turn- 
for religion, and it is apparent that he is untouched 
ith any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture of devotion. 
Y hatever one of theſe {corners may think, they cer- 
inly want parts to be devout ; and a ſenſe of piety 
pxards heaven, as well as the ſenſe of any thing elle, 
lively and warm in proportion to the faculties of the 
2ad and heart. This gentleman may be aſſured he has 
dt a taſte for what he pretends to decry, and the poor 
an is certainly more a blockhead than an atheiſt. I 
uſt repeat, that he wants capacity to reliſh what true 
jety is; and he 1s as capable of writing an heroic 
dem, as making a fervent prayer, V/hen men are thus 
and narrow in their apprehenſions of things, and at 
We ſame time vain, they are naturally led to think every 
ing they do not underſtand, not to be underſtoo1, 
heir contradiction to what is urged by others, is 4 
eceſſary conſequence of their incapacity to receive it, 
The atheiſtical fellows who appeared the laſt age did 
Pot ſerve the devil for nought, but revelled in exceſſes 
2tadle to their principles; while in theſe unhappy days 
{chief is done tor miſchiet's ſake. Lheſe free-think+ 
Ws, who lead the lives of recluſe ſtudents, for no other 
Nuorpoſe but to diſturb the ſentiments ct other men, put 


Ne ein mind of the monſtrou; recreation of thoſe late 


3-4 #3 We 1 , 5 * X hate 
„ ne il youths, who, without provocation, had a wanton- 


Neis in kabbing und defacing thole they met with. When 
Inch writers as is, „ho has no ſpirit bat that of malice, 
pietend 
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pretend to inform the age, mohocks and cut-throa: 
may well ſet up for wits and men of pleaſure. 
It will be perhaps expected, that I ſhould produc; 


ſome inſtances of the ill intention of this free-thinke, 
to ſupport the treatment I here give him. In his 520 
page he ſays, f 


4 


: 


1 


jt 


* 2dly. The prieſts throughout the world differ aboy 4 
ſcriptures, and the authority of ſcriptures. The B. 


mins have a book of e called the Shaſter 


The Perſes have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes 
China havꝗ books written by the diſciples of Fo he 


whom they call the“ God and Saviour of the world, 
«© who was born to teach the way of ſalvation, and : 
give ſatisfaction for all mens ſins.” The Talapoin: 
* of Siam have a book of ſcripture written by Son. 
* monocodom, who, the Siameſe ſay, was “born of 


virgin, and was the God expected by the univerſe,” 


The Derviſes have their Alcoran.' 
I believe there is no one will diſpute the author 
gue impartiality in ſetting down the accounts of the- 
ifferent religions. And I think it is pretty evident! 


delivers the matter with an air that betrays the hiſtor 
of © one born of a virgin“ has as much authority wit: | 
him from St. Sommonocodom as from St. Matthev. | 


Thus he treats revelation. Then as to philoſophy, I: 


tells you, p. 136. Cicero produces this as an inſtance 


of a probable opinion, that they who ſtudy philo 
«« ſophy do not believe there are any Gods ;” and then 
from conſideration of various notions, he affirms 'Tul!; 
concludes, ** That there can be nothing after death.“ 


As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the ſhort ſer- | 


tence on the head of this paper is enough to oppoſe ; bu 
who can have patience to reflect upon the aſſemblage d 


impoſtures among which our author places the. religo: 


of his country? As for my part, I cannot fee any poſlic: 
interpretation to give this work, but a deſign to ſubven 


— 883 a 


and ridicule the authority of ſcripture. The peace al 
tranquillity of the nation, and regards even above thok,” 


are ſo much concerned in this matter, that it is difficul 
to expreſs ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, or indigns. 


tion again him. But if ever man deſerved to be denics 
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„ common benefits of air and water, it is the author 
-throa: A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking.” of 
*m 
produc: 
thinker, "3 
his 524 
r ab, 4 Monpay, March 16. 
"he Br. It matters not how falſe or forc'd, 
Shaſter So the beſt things be ſaid o'th' worſt ; 
onzes 0 It goes for nothing when 'tis ſaid, 
f Fo he Only the arrow's drawn to th' head, 
e worde Whether it be a ſwan or gooſe 
LORE" h 2 They level at: So ſhepherds uſe 
*alapoin . To let the ſame mark on the hip 
V Sow Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep, Hup1nRaAs, 
5012 a HOUGH moſt things which are wrong in their 
nwerie. own nature are at once conteiled and abſolved in 
bor t ſingle word the Cuſfom; yet there are ſome, which 
7 . dey have a dangerous tendency, a thinkiag man wall 
Fer. leſs excuſe on that very account. Among theſe I 
ident! not but reckon the common practice of * 
* binn ich is of ſo much the worſe conſequence, as tis ge- 
r WA ally uſed by people of politeneſs, and whom a learg- 
1 education for the moſt part ought to have inſpired 
0p * Ih nobler and juſter ſentiments. This proſtitution of 
* No Piſe is not only a deceit upon the groſs of mankind, 
# * o take their notion of characters from the learned; 
an Talk wt alſo the better ſort muſt by this means loſe ſome 
7p * t at leaſt of that deſire of fame which is the incen- 
2 5 to generous actions, when they find it promiſcu- 
r be ſly beſtowed on the meritorious and undeſerving : 
_ ; ay, the author himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have 
n 155 Per fo true a value for the patron, can find no terms 
ere * © expreſs it, but what have been already uſed, and 
* ers Endered ſuſpected by flatteries. Even truth itſelf in a 
ee = gedication is like an honeſt man in a diſguiſe, or vizor- 
. mog aſk, and will appear a cheat by being dreſt ſo like 
amen a Tho? the merit of the perſon is beyond diſpute, I 
"= e no reaſon that becauſe one man is eminent, there- 
Ars. was another has a right to be impertinent, and throw 


a 


8 


5 : raiſes in his face. Tis juſt the reverſe of the practice 


of 


© 
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11 of the ancient Romans, when a perſon was advanced u 
ö 11 triumph for his {crvices : As they hired people to 9 
| at him in that circumſtance to make him as humble 2 
they could, We have fellows to flatter him, and mak 
BY him as proud as they can. Svuppoſing the writer not vl 

I be mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reaſa 


Sil obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedication, 


18 | than to thank a painter ſor that on a ſign-poſt ; excel 
| 5 it be a leſs injury to touch the moſt ſacred part of nn. 
[| his character, than to make free with his countenan l 

| | only. I ſhould think nothing juflified me in this poi; 


but the patron's permiſuon beforehand, that ] Hon 
draw him as like as I could; whereas moſt authors pj. 
cecd in this aftair juſt as a dawber ] have heard of, wv. 
f not being able to draw portraits after the life, was ug 


* to paint faces at random, and look out aſterwarcs 4% 
f people whom he might perſuade to be like them. 
| | expreſs iny notion of the thing in a word: to . 


141 more to a man than cn? thinks, with a proſpect of in. 

| tercſt, is diſhoneſt; and without it, fooliſh. And who. 
Ind ever has had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, mult c 
| neceſlity, at once, think himſelf in his heart a knast 
for having done it, and his patron a fool for having be. 


1 Leved it. 

. . * . 
11; I have ſometimes been entertained with confideriny 
1 dedications in no very common light. By obſervin; 


what qualities our writers think it will be moſt pleaſitz 
to others to compliment them with, one may form ſon: 


1 judgment which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and, in com 
| ſequence, what fort of people they are. Without thi 
| view one can read very few dedications but will give u 
1} cauſe to wonder, either how ſuch things came to be {aid 
| at all, or how they were ſaid to ſuch perſons ? I har 


| known an hero complimented upon the decent majclly 
i and ſtate he aſſumed after victory, and a nobleman cf! 
| a different character applauded for his condeſcenſicn t 
inferiors. This wouid have ſeemed very ſtrange to me, 
but that I happened to know the authors. He who! 
made the firſt compliment was a lofty gentleman, who: 
1 air and gait diſcovered when he had publiſhed a neu.! 
| book; and the other tippled every night with the tel-R 
| lows who laboured at the preſs while his own writings? 
wee 
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anced y working off, *Tis obſervable of the female poets 
e to ladies dedicatory, that here (as elſewhere) they far 
imble ed us in any ſtrain or rant. As beauty is the thing | 
id mal: ex are piqu'd upon, they ſpeak of it generally in 
er not Mre clevated ſtile than is uſed by the men. They 
in reaſo in the ſame manner as they would be adored. So 
dication, N the authoreſs of a famous modern romance begs | 
; exceß ang nobleman's permiſſion to pay him her kneeling | 
of hin ations, I am far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as 
ten, alle criticks would do, as deficient in grammar or 
is pont! ; but I reſlect, that adorations paid in that poſture 
] {11,8 hat a lady might expect herſelf, and my wonder 
vors p16 imhediately ceaſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, do 


of w. as they would be done unto : for as none are ſo 

Was ue concerned at being injured by calumnies, as they 

varcs are readieſt to caſt them upon their neighbours; ſo 

W. T; ertain none are ſo guilty of flattery to others, as 

to 6 who moſt ardently defire it themſelves. 

t of i. bat led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedication I 

nd who ened upon this morning. The reader muſt under- 

muſt d that I treat the leaſt inſtances or remains of inge- 
A knen with reſpect, in what places ſoever found, or un- | 


ving be whatever circumſtances of diſadvantage. From this | 
o letters I have been ſo happy in my ſearches after | 

iderin ledge, that I have found uuvalued repoſitories of 

bſervin, Wing in the lining of bandboxes, 1 look upon theſe 

pleaſir; Pl board edifices, adorned with the fragments of the 


em ſome ious, with the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon 
| in cor. Med buildings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions | 
Lout thi ames, which are no where elſe to be found in the | 


| given wad. This morning, when one of lady Lizard's 


1 dame hecrs was looking over ſome hoods and ribbands, 
I hare agli by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
maje Me, I employed no lefs in examining the box which 


1 tained them ; it was linedl with certain ſcenes of a 
nion edv, written (as appeared by part of the title there 
=) by one of the fair ſex. What was moſt legible 


e to me, | 
bo — dedication ; which, by reaſon of the largenets of 

1, who!: © Aracters, was leaſt defaced by thoſe Gothick orna- | 
a rey ts of flouriſhes and foliage, wherewith the compilers | 


the fel- heſe for t of ſtructures do often induſtriouſly obſcure | 
writine: works of the learned. As much of it as I could 
were 1884 
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read with any eaſe, I ſhall communicate to the read, 
as follows. ; 
* * Though it is a kind of profanation to: 
< proach your grace with ſo poor an offering, yet wh 
I refle&t how acceptable a ſacrifice of firit-truits wa: 
Heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt ages of relig. 
that they were honoured with ſolemn feaſts, and « 
ſecrated to altars by a divine command, uf 
that conſideration, as an argument of particular 20 
I dedicate * * *Tis impoſſible to behold you with 
adoring ; yet dazzled and awed by the glory that { 
rounds you, men feel a ſacred power, that refines th, * 
flames, and renders them pure as thoſe we ought 
offer to the Deity. ® * The ſhrine is worthy the 
vinity that inhabits it. In your grace we ſee u 
woman was before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to: 
purity and perfection of angels. And WE ADO 
AND BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK! 
Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this m 
ious dedication, could not but convince the dutcheß 
what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures ker at the end, ti ü 
the was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion. I thi 2 
this a pattern of a new ſort of ſtile, not yet taken not 
of by the criticks, which is above the ſublime, and n 
be called the celeſtial ; that is, when the moſt ſac: 
phraſes appropriated to the honour of the Deity are: 
plied to a mortal of good quality. As I am natur' 8 
emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in imitation of i: 
lady, to be the inventor, or, at leaft, the firſt prod vl 
of a new kind of dedication, very different from he n. 
and moſt others, ſince it has not a word but what! wn 
author religiouſly thinks in it. It may ſerve for alm pe 
any book, either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or ſhall! Men 
liſhed, and might run in this manner, "= : 
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The AUTHOR to HIMSEL F. 
hk pe Moſt honoured Sir, 


3 H Es E labours, upon many conſiderations, ſo pro- 
| | perly belong to none as to you: Firſt, as it was 


Pur moſt earneſt defire alone that could prevail upon me 
make them publick : Then as I am ſecure (from that 
ze: Wnftant indulgence you have ever thewn to all which 
ho WW mine) that no man will ſo readily take them into Pro- 
„ Mction, or fo zealouſly defend them. Moreover, there's 


th Ine can fo ſoon diſcover the beauties ; and there are 


% 


it | e parts, which *tis poſſible few beſides yourſelf are 
e able of underſtanding. Sir, the honour, affection, 
wk gd value I have for you are beyond expreſſion; as great, 
)! Man ſure, or greater, than any man elſe can bear you. 
Ol for any defeats which others may pretend to diſ- 


Peer in vou, I do faithfully declare I was never able to 
WWrceive them; and doubt not but thoſe perſons are 
eb uated purely by a ſpirit of malice or envy, the inſe- 
tt: rable attendants on ſhining merit and parts, ſuch as I 
thi re always eſteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be 
oh ked upon as a kind of violence to modeſty, to ſay 


In co you in publick ; but you may believe me, *tis no 
act pre than I have a thouſand times thought of you in 
den rate. Might I follow the impulſe of my ſoul, there 


un oo ſubject I could lanch into with more pleaſure than 
fü rr panegyrick. But ſince ſomething is due to mo- 
du y, let me conclude by telling you, that there's no- 
1 he ng ſo much 1 deſire as to know you more thoroughly 
at t n 1 have yet the happineſs of doing. I may then 
um pe to be capable to do you ſome real ſervice ; but till 
all Hen can only aſſure you that I ſhall continue to be, as I 
more than any man alive, | 


8 
nt Deareſt SIR, 
1 | Your Affectionate Friend, and 
4 Th 1 | l 
je The greateſt of your Admirers, 
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. Turspax, March 17. 


Laudantur ſimili prole puerperæ. 
Hok. Od. 5. 1: 4. v. 23, 


The mother's virtues in the daughters ſhine. 


- 


HAVE in my ſecond paper mentioned the family 
] into which I was retained by the friend of my youtt; 


and given the reader to underſtand, that obligation; 
to it are ſuch as 2 well naturalize hey ge the ir. 
tereſts of it. They have, indeed, had their deſerved ei 


fect; and if it were poſſible for a man who has new 


entered into the ſtate of marriage to know the inſtint 
of a kind father, to an honourable and numerous houk 
I may fay I have done it. I do not know but my r 


gards, in ſome conſiderations, have been more uſci! 
than thoſe of a father; and as I wanted all that tende 
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neſs, which is the bias of inclination, in men toward? 
their own offspring, I have had a greater command a 


reaſon when I was to judge of what concerned my ward: 


and conſequently was not prompted, by my partial 
and fondneſs towards their perſons, to tranſgreſs again 


their intereſts. 


As the female part of a family is the more conta Ws 
and immediate object of care and protection, and th 


ws «+ A 8 r 


more liable to misfortune or diſhonour, as being in then 


TR 


ſelves more ſenſible of the former, and from cuſtom and 
opinion for leſs offences more expoſed to the latter ; 
mall begin with the more delicate part of my guardia 
ſhip, the women of the family of Lizard. Ihe arcir 
and religious lady, the dowager of my friend Sir An 
broſe, has for ſome time eſtranged herſelf from conv 
ſat ion, and admits only of the viſits of her own fam: 
The obſervation, that old people remember beſt the 
things which entered into their thoughts when their mM 
mories were in their full ſtrength and vigour, is very 1 
markably exemplihed in this good lady and my 


vic 
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Shen we are in converſation: I chooſe indeed to go 
3 Whither, to divert any anxiety or wearineſs, which at any 


me ] find grow upon me from any preſent buſineſs or 


Fare. It is ſaid, that a little mirth and diverſion are 
hat recreate the ſpirits upon thoſe occaſions ; but there 
a kind of ſorrow from which I draw a conſolation that 
Frengthens my faculties and enlarges my mind beyond 

Iny thing that can flow from merriment. When we 


23˙ Meet, we ſoon get over any occurrence which paſſed 
he day beſore, and are in a moment hurried back to 
Moſe days which only we call good ones: the paſſages 
mil; f the times when we were in faſhion, with the counte- 
Dutt; Wances, behaviour and jollity, ſo much, forſooth, above 
io: nat any appear in now, are preſent to our imagina- 


ie ii. ons, and almoſt to our very eyes. This converſation 
ed ei erires to us the memory of a friend, that was more 
nere han my brother to me; of a huſband, that was dearer 
tink. han life to her: diſcourſes about that dear and worth 

_ Pan generally ſend her to her cloſet, and me to the dil. 
y Watch of ſome neceſſary buſineſs, which regards the re- 
uſeſt mains, I would fay the numerous deſcendents of my ge- 
enden Perous friend. I am got, I know not how, out of 4 
Wart was going to ſay of this lady; which was that ſhe is 
nd e r gone towards a better world; and I mention her 
vard;Wonly with reſpeC to this) as ſhe is the object of venera- 


tial ion to thoſe who are derived from her: whoſe behaviour 
gain owards her may be an example to others, and make 

ie generality of young people apprehend, that when 
nta ie ancient are paſt all offices of lite, it is then the 
d t oung are to exert themſelves in their moſt laudable 
then uties towards them. 


aue The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered in 
ter ; very different view. My lady is not in the ſhining 
dia loom of life, but at thoſe years, wherein the gratifica- 
cite Pions of an ample fortune, thoſe of pomp and equipage, 
r Anf being much eſteemed, much viſited, and generally 

4 dmired, are uſually more ſtrongly purſued than in 


Onve 
amis ounger days: in this condition ihe might very well 
the Nad the pleaſures of courtſhip, and the grateful perſe- 
ir me ution of being followed by a croud of lovers; but ſhe is 
ry 1" excellent mother and great oeconomiſt ; which con- 
e erations, joined with the pleaſure of living her own 
| B 2 Way 


| 
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way, preſerve her againit the intruſion of love. I u. 
not ſay that my lady has not a ſecret vanity in beit 
ſtill a ſine woman, and negleCting thoſe addreſſes, 
which perhaps we in part owe her conltancy in that h. 


neglect, | 
Her daughter Jane, her eldeſt child of that ſex, i, 


the twenty third year of her age, a lady who forms he 


ſelf after the pattern of her mother; but in my jud; 
ment, as ſhe happens to be extremely like her, ſhe ſom: 
times makes her court unſkilfully, in affecting that lik; 
neſs in her very mien, which gives the mother an unez; 
ſenſe, that Mrs. Jane really is what her parent ha, 
mind to continue to be; but *tis poſſible I am too <: 
ſerving in this particular, and this might be overlcok: 
in them both, in reſpe& to greater circumſtances : ! 
Mrs. Jane is the right hand of her mother; it is * 
ſtudy and conſtant endeavour to aſſiſt her in the manag 
ment of her houſhold, to keep all idle whiſpers fre: 
her, and diſcourage them before they can come at * 
from any other hand ; to enforce every thing that mak: 
for the merit of her brothers and ſiſters towards her, 
well as the diligence and chearfulneſs of her ſervar: 
"Tis by Mrs. Jane's management, that the whole fam! 
is governed, neither by love ror fear, but a certain r 
verence which is compoſed of both. Mrs. Jane is wi 
one would call a perfect good young woman; but u 
ther ſtrict piety, diligence in domeſtick affairs, or ar 
other avocation, have preſerved her againſt love, whic 
ſhe bears to a young gentleman of great expectation b 
ſmall fortune; at the ſame time, that men of very gt 
eſtates aſk her of her mother. My lady tells her ti 
prudence muſt give way to paſſion, ſo that Mrs. Jar: 
if I cannot accommodate the matter, muſt conquer me 
than one paſſion, and out of prudence baniſh the m- 
ſhe loves, and marry the man ſne hates, 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who ha. 
very lively wit, a great deal of good ſenſe, is very pre! 
but gives me much trouble Be her from a certain © 
honeſt cunning I know in her; ſhe can ſeem blind 2 
careleſs, and full of herſelf only, and entertain u. 
twenty affected vanities, whilit the is obſerving all : 
company, laying up ſtore for ridicule ; and, in a wor 
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ſelaſh, and intereſted under all the agreeable qualities 
\ the world. Alas, what ſhall I do with this girl! b 
3 Mrs. Cornelia paſſes away her time very much in 
re ading, and that with ſo great an attention, that gives 
ter the air of a ſtudent, and has an ill effect upon her as 
e is a fine young woman ; the giddy part of the {ex 
il! have it ſhe is in love; none will allow that ſhe ai- 
&s fo much being alone, but ior want of particular 
mpany. | have railed at Romances before her, tor 
ar of her falling into thoſe deep ſtudies : ſhe has fallen 
with my humour that way for the time, but 1 know 
wt how, my imprudent prohibition has, it ſeems, only 
kcited her curioſity ; and J am aſiaid ſhe is better read 
an I know of, for the ſaid of a glaſs cf water in which 
e was going to waſh her hands after dinner, dipping 
r fingers with a pretty lovely air, „It is cryſtalline.” 
ſhall examine further, and wait for clearer proofs. 
Mrs. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
agine) grown mightily acquainted with what paſles in 
Me town; ſhe knows all that matter of my lord ſuch a 
ane's leading my lady ſuch a one out from the play; the 
prodigiouſly acquainted, all of a ſudden, with the 
orld, and aſked her ſiſter Jane the other day in an ar- 
ment, Dear filter, how ſhould you know any thing,. 
that hear nothing but what we do in our own family!“ 
don't much like Fer maid, 
Mrs. Mary, the youngeſt daughter, whom they rally 
d call Mrs. Ironſide, becauſe I have named her The 


Sparkler, is the very quinteſſence of good-nature and 
eneroſity; the is the perfect picture of her grand- 


ther, and if one can imagine all good qualities which 
Horn human life become feminine; the ſeeds, nay, the 


Naſſom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. It is 
S weakneſs I cannot get over, (for how ridiculous is a 
F#gard to the bodily perfeftions of a man who is dead) 


it | cannot reſiſt the partiality to this child, for being ſo 


e her grandfather ; how often have I turned from 
er, to hide the melting of my heart when ſhe has been 
king to me; I am ſure the child has no $kill-in it, 
Pr artifce could not dwell under that viſage; but if ] 


abſent a day from the family, ſhe is ſure to be at my 


Pdging the next morning to know what is the matter. 
; 8 Ar 
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At the head of theſe children, who have very plen. 
tiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine and then 
mother's conſent, is my lady Lizard; who, you Cann: 
doubt, is very well viſited. Sir William Oger, and hi. 
fon almoſt at age, are frequently at our houſe on a dout!: 
conſideration, Ihe knight is willing (for he © ver 
gallantly expreſſes himſelf) to marry the mother, 4 
he'll conſent, whether that be ſo or not, that his ſon- 
Oliver ſhall take any one of the daughters Noll lik: 
beſt. 

Mr. Rigburt of the ſame county, who gives in Ji 
eſtate much larger, and his family more ancient, offen 
to deal with us tor two daughters. 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his ſeat in the 
country, that he alſo is much inclin'd to an alliance 
with the Lizards, which he has declared in the following 
letter to my lady ; ſhe ſhew'd it me this morning. 


Madam, 


1 HAVE heard your daughters very well ſpoken ©. 
of; and tho? I have very great offers in my o þ 
neighbourhood, and heard the ſmall-pox is very'rit: 
at London, I will ſend my eldeſt ſon to fee them, pio 
vided that Ly your ladyſhip's anſwer, and your likiny 
of the rent-roll which 1 ſend herewith, your Iadylu 
aſſures me he ſhall have one of them, for I don! 
think to have my ſon reſuſed by any woman; and lo, 
Madam, I conclude, 


oo e On 


« Your moſt humble Servant, 


Henry Pando! 
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[2 6, WTIDNESs DAY, March 18. 
HAVE diſpatched my young women, and the town 
has them among them; it is neceſſary for the eluct- 
ation of my future diſcourſes, Which I deſire may be 
nominated, as they are the precepts of a Guardian, 
Er. Ironſide's precautions: I fay it is, after what has 
en already 1 in the next place necellary to 
ve an account of the males, of this worthy family, 
oſe annals I am writing. The affairs of women being 
Piefly domeſtick, and not made up of fo many circuin- 
ances as the duties of men are, I fear I cannot dit- 
Witch the account of the males under my care in fo few 
ords as I did the explanation which regarded my 

omen. 
Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 
n and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now entered 
Pon the twenty ſixth year of his age, and is now at his 
at in the country. 

The eſtate at preſent in his hands is above three thouſand 
year after payment of taxes, and all neceſſary charges 
Fhatſoever. He is a man of good underſtanding, but 
t at all what is uſually called a man of ſhining parts. 
Nis virtues are much greater than his accompliſhments, 
do his converiation. But when you come to conſider 
Is conduct with relation to his manners and fortune, 
would be a very great injury not to allow him a very 
nc gentleman. It has been carefully provided in his 
Nucation, that he ſhould be very ready at calculat: ».s, 
This gives him a quick alarm inwardly upon all under- 
einge, and in a much ſhorter time than is uſual with 
en Who are not verſed in buſineſs, he is maſter of the 


aeſtion before him, and can inſtantly inform himſelf 


ich great exactneſs in the matter of profit or loſs that 
all ariſe from any thing propoſed to him. The ſame 
F-pacity, joined to an honeſt nature, makes him very 
u to other men, as well as to. hunfelf, His payments 


B 4 are 
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are very punctual, and I dare anſwer he never did, or 
ever will, undertake any piece of building, or any or. 
namental improvement of his houſe, garden, park o 
lands, before the money is in his own pocket, Where. 
with he is to pay for ſuch undertaking. He is too good 
to purchaſe labourers or artificers (as by this means lie 
certainly could) at an under rate; but he has by thi: 
means what I think he deſerves from his ſuperior pr 
dence, the choice of all who are moſt knowing and ablz 
to ſerve him. With his ready money the builder, maſon 
and carpenter are enabled to make their market 9 
gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who inconſideratc!; 
employ them; and often pay their undertakers by al: 
of tome of their land: whereas, were the lands on which 
thoſe improvements are made, fold to the artificers, th: 
buildings would be rated as lumber in the purchal:. 
Sir Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend hi; 
charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or regale his friends. Hi; 
ſervants, his cattle, his goods ſpeak their maſter a ric 
man. Thoſe about his perſon, as his bailiff, the groom 
of his chamber, and his butler, have a chearful, not! 
gay air; the ſervants below them ſeem to live in plenty, =? 


% 
- : 


; but not in wantonneſs. As Sir Henry is a young man, 
| and of an active diſpoſition, his beſt figure is on horſe. 


back. But before I ſpeak of that, I ſhould acquain: 

you, that during his infancy all the young gentlemen 

the neighbourhood were welcome to a part of the hovlz, 

which was called the ſchool ; where, at the charge ©: 

the family, there was a grammar maſter, a plain fo0-: 

man, maintain'd (with a ſalary, beſides his diet, of fi) 

| pounds a year) to inſtruc all ſuch children of gentlemen, 
or lower people, as would partake of his education, 4 

# they grew up, they were allowed to ride out with him 

| upen his hories. There were always ten or twelve tc: 
the ſaddle in readineſs to attend him and his favourites, 
in the choice of whom he ſhewed a good diſpo. 
ſition, and diſtributed his kindneG among them, b. 
turns, with great good-nature. All horſes, both for tie 
ſaddle, and ſwift draught, were very well bitted, ande 
{kilful rider, with a riding-houſe, wherein he the riding 
malter commanded, had it in orders to teach a 
entleman's ſen of the county that would pleaſe t; 
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arn that exerciſe. We found our account in this 


Proceeding, as well in real profit, as in eſteem and 
S$ower in the country; for as the whole ſhire is 
Dow polleſſed by gentlemen, who owe Sir Harry a part 
$f cducation, which they all value themſelves upon, 
heir horſemanſhip ; they prefer his horſes to all others, 
Ind it is 10 per cent. inthe price of a ſteed, which ap- 
Scars to come out of his riding-houſe. 

hy this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going to 
ny, makes the beſt figure on horſeback, for his uſual 
Sours of being in the field are well known : and at thoſe 


*Faſons the neighbouring gentlemen, his friends and 


S&hoolfellows, take a pleaſure in giving him their com- 
Pany, with their ſervants well behaved, and horſes well 
Fommanded. | 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
Fare in his horſes. He not only bitts all which are ridden, 
Put alſo all which are for the coach or {wift draught, for 
Frace adds mightily to the price of ſtrength ; and he finds 
Þis account in it at all markets, more eſpecially for the 
Toach or troop horſes, of which that county produces 
She moſt ſtrong and oſtentatious. To keep up a breed 
For any uſe whatever, he gives plates for the beſt per- 
Forming horſe in every way in which that animal can be 
rviceable. There is ſuch a prize for him that rrots 
Peſt, ſuch for the beſt walker, ſuch for the beſt galloper, 
uch for the beſt pacer; then fer him who draws moit in 
uch a time to ſuch a place, then to him that carries beſt 
uch a load on his back. He delights in this, and has an 
$4Jmirable fancy in the dreſs of the riders: ſome admired 
Fountry girl is to hold the prize, her lovers to trot, and 
Wot to mend their pace into a gallop, when they are 
Dut-trotted by a rival; ſome known country wit to come 
upon the beſt pacer ; theſe and the like little joyful arts, 
Fain him the love of all who do not know his worth, 
and the eſteem of all who do. Sir Harry is no friend to 
che race-horie ; he is of opinion it is inhumane, that 
animals ſhould be put upon their utmoſt ſtrength and 
nmettle for our diverſion only. However, not to be par- 
cular, he puts in for the Queen's plate every year, 


ith orders to his rider never to win or be diſtanced.; 


- i and, like a good country gentleman, ſays, It i- a fault 


| 
| 
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in all miniſtries that they encourage no kind of hor: 
but thoſe which are ſwift. 

As I write lives, 1 dwell upon ſmall matters, being of 
opinion, with Plutarch, that little circumſtances fl.ow 
the real man better than things of greater moment. Br: 
good oeconomy is the characteriſtic of the Lizards, | 
remember a circumſtance about fix years ago, that gave 
me hopes he would one time or other make a figure in 
parliament ; for he is a landed man, and en his 
intereſt, though he is ſuch, to be impaired or promoted 
according to the ſtate of trade. When he was but 
twenty years old, I took an opportunity in his preſence, 
to aſk an intelligent woollen-draper, what he gave fc 
his ſhop, the corner of Change-Alley ? 'The — is [ 
believe 14 foot long, and 8 broad. I was anſwered, 
Ninety pound a year. I took no notice, but the though: 
deſcended into the breaſt of Sir Harry, and I faw or 
his table the next morning a computation of the value 
of land in an iſland, conſiſting of fo many miles, wit} 
ſo many good ports; the value of each part of the fai 
iſland, as it lay to ſuch ports, and produced ſuch com: 
modities. The whole of his working was to know why 
ſo few yards, near the Change, was ſo much better than 
ſo many acres in Northamptonſhire, and what thoſ: 
acres in Northamptonſhire would he worth, were ther: 
no trade at all in this iſland. 

It makes my heart ake, when I think of this young 
man, and conſider upon what plain maxims, and i: 
what ordinary methods men of eſtate may do gocd 
wherever they are ſeated, that ſo many ſhould be wha: 
they are! It is certain, that the arts which purchatc 
wealth or fame, will maintain them; and I attribute t/: 
ſplendor and long continuance of this family, to the fe. 
licity of having the genius of the founder of it ru 
through all his male line. Old Sir Harry, the great. 
grandfather of this gentleman, has written in his own 
hand upon all the deeds, which he ever ſigned, in the 
humour of that ſententious age, this ſentence, < "Ther: 
are four good mothers, of whom arc often born tou: 
« unhappy daughters; truth begets hatred, happinet: 
pride, ſecurity danger, and familiarity contempt.” 
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WS uality has firſt appeared in the drawin 


„ 7 TrursDay, March 19. 
——---Properat curſu 
Vita citato----- SENEC- Trag. 


KF 


With ſpeedy ſep life poſts away. 


I 


This morning did myſelf the honour to viſit lady 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at the 
per end of which that graceful woman, with her 
ughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig- 
ity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
the graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other ce- 
eſtial who owes her being to poetry. 

# The diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent but 
Hur own family, conſiſted of private matters, which 
ended to the eitabliſhment of theſe young ladies in the 


© orld. My lady, J obſerved, had a mind to make 


Mention of the propoſal to Mrs. Jane, of which ſhe is 
ery fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
gainſt it; but it is by no means proper the young ladies 
ould obſerve we ever diſſent; therefore ] turned the 
Wiicourle, by faying, It was time enough to think 
©! marrying a young lady, who was but three and 
Wenty, ten years hence, The whole table was alarmed 


. 


Ms 


t the affertion, and the Sparkler ſcalded her fingers, 
Þ leaning ſuddenly forward to look in my face: but 


Sy buſineſs, at preſent, was to make my court to the 
Þ:0mer; therefore, without regarding the reſentment 


the looks of the children, Madam, faid I, there is a 
Petulant and haſty menner practiſed in this age, in 


urrying away the life of woman, and confining the 
Brace and principal action of it to thoſe years wherein 
Fraſon and diſcretion are molt fecble, humour and pal- 
ion moſt powerful. From the time a young woman of 


g room, raiſed a 


huper and curioſity ot the men about her, had her health 
Arank in gay companies, and dilinguitied at publick 
B 6 aſſemblies; 
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aſſemblies : I ſay, madam, if within three or four year: 
of her firſt appearance in town, ſhe is not diſpoſed of, 
her beauty is grown familiar, her eyes are diſarmed, and 
we ſeldom after hear her mentioned but with indifference, 
What doubles my grief on this occaſion is, that the 
more diſcreetly the lady behaves herſelf, the ſooncr 1: 
her glory extinguiſhed. Now, madam, if merit Lad a 
greater weight in our thoughts, when we form to our 
{elves agreeable characters of women, men would think, 
in making their choices, of ſuch as would take care of, 
as well as ſupply children tor, the nurſery. It was nc: 
thus in the illuſtrious days of good Queen Elizabeth. | 
was this morning turning over a folio, called“ The 


«« Complete Ambaſſador, conſiſting chiefly of letters, 


trom Lord Burleigh, Earl of Leiceſter, and Sir 'Thoma: 
Smith. Sir Thomas writes a letter to Sir Francis Wal. 
fingham, full of learned gallantry, wherein you ma; 
obſerve he promiſes himſelf the French King's brother 
(who it feems was but a cold lover) would be quickened 
by ſeeing the queen in perſon, who was then in the 
thirty ninth year of her age. A certain ſobriety in 
thoughts, words and action, which was the praile cf 


that age, kept the fire of love alive; and it burnt © 


equally, that it warmed and preſerved, without tormen!- 


ing and conſuming our beings. The letter I mention 8 a 


is as follows. 


To the right worſhipful Mr. Francis Walſingham, 
Ambaſſador, Reſident in France. 


SIR, 


0 12 ſorry that ſo good a matter ſhould, upon 


nice a point, be deterred. We may ſay that t.. 


lover will do little, if he will not take the pains on | 


* to ſee his love; but ſhe muit firſt ſay Yea, before ©: 
* fee her, or ſhe him: twenty ways might be devitec 
* why he might come over, and be welcome, and pon 
* filly do more in an hour than he may in two ye. 
«+ Cupido ille qui vincit omnia, in oculos inſidet, & ex 
«* oculis ejaculatur, & in oculos utriuſque videndo nc: 
«« ſolum, ut ait poeta, ſœmina virum, ſed vir fœminam: 
That powerful being Cupid, who conquers all thing, 
6 reſ: des 


— 


— 


* 
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eſides in the eyes, he ſends out all his darts from the 
ves: By throwing glances at the eyes (according to 


the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, but 


Malo the man the woman. What force, I pray you, 
can hearſay, and I think, and I truſt, do in compariſon 
of that, © cum præſens præſentem tuetur & alloquitur, 
& furore forſitan amoris ductus amplectitur,“ when 
hey face to face ſee and converſe with each other, 


and the lover in an ecttaly, not to be commanded, 


ſnatches an embrace, and faith to himſelf, and openly 
chat ſhe may hear, Teneohe te me, an etiamnum 
ſomno volunt fœminæ videri cogi ad id quod maxi- 
mum cupiunt ?” Are you in my arms, my fair one, 
or do we both dream, and will women even in their 
ſleep ſeem forced to what they moſt deſire ? If we be 


cold, it is our part, beſides the perſon, the ſex re- 


quireth it. Why are you cold? Is it not a young 
man's part to be bold, courageous, and to adventure: 


« If he ſhould have, he ſhould have but“ honorificam 


repulſam; even a repulſe here is glorious; the 
worlt that can be ſaid of him is but as of Phaeton, 

uam {1 non tenuit magnis tamen excidit auſis:“ 
Tho' he could not command the chariot of the ſun, 


| 4 his fall from it was illuſtrious. So far as I conceive, 


Hzc eſt ſola noſtra anchora, hæc jacenda eſt in nobis 
alea; this is our only anchor, this die muſt be 
thrown. Inour inſtability, © Unum momentum eſt uno 
momento perfectum factum, ac dictam ſtabilitatem 
facere poteſt; one lucky moment would crown and 


1 £ fix all. This, or elſe nothing is to be looked for but con- 
F tinual dalliance and doubtfulneſs, fo far as I can ſce. 


9 rom Killingworth, © Your aſſured Friend, 
Aug. 22, 1572. 


Thomas Smith.“ 


Though my lady was in very good humour upon 
Ne inũnuation that, according to the Elizabeth ſcheme, 
e was but juſt advanced above the character of a gin; 
found the reſt of the company as much diſheartned, 
hat they were ſtill but mere girls: 1 went on, there- 
Pere, to attribute the immature marriages which are 
- ſolem- 
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ſolemnized in our days to the importunity of the mes. 
which made it impoſſible for young ladies to ren 41; 
virgins ſo long as they wiſh'd from their owa inch». 
tions, and the freedom of a fingle lite. 

There is no time of our lite, under what character 90. 
ever, in which men can wholly diveſt themſelves of 2. 
ambition to be in the favour of women. Cardan, ; 
grave philoſopher and phyſician, contelles in one cf hi 
chapters, that though he had ſuffered poverty, repulſe, 
calumnies, and a long ſeries of aiflictions, he never wa 
thoroughly dejected,. and impatient of life itſelf, bi: 
under a calamity which he ſuffered from the beginnirs 
of his twenty-firſt to the end of his thirtieth year. H: 
tells us, that the rallery he ſuffered from others, and 
the conterapt which he had of himſelf, were affiiCtion; 
beyond expreſſion. I mention this only as an argument 
extorted from this good aud grave man, to ſupport my 
opinion of the irreſiſtible power of women. He ad; 
in the ſame chapter, that there are ten thouſand atfilic. 
tions and diſaſters attend the paſſion itſelf ; that an idle 
word imprudently repeated by a fair woman, and val 
expences to ſupport her folly and vanity, every day re. 
duce men to poverty and death, but he makes them 
little coniideration to the miſerable and infignifican: 
condition of being incapable of their favour. 

] make no manner of difficulty of profeſſing I am r 
ſurpriſed that the author has expreſſed himſelf after thi 
manner, with relation to love: the heroick chaſtity 9 
frequently profeſſed by humouriſts of the fair ſex, gc 
nerally, ends in an unworthy choice, after having ove: 
looked overtures to their advantage. It is for this realor' 
that I would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the inclinations of the ſexes to each other, 
Daily experience ſhews us, that the moſt rude ruſtic: 
grows humane as ſoon as he is inſpired by this paſtion; 
it gives a new grace to our manners, a new dignity ; 
aur minds, a new viſage to our perions : Whether v. 
are inclined to liberal arts, to arms, or addreſs in ou: 
exerciſe, our improvement is haſtened by a particula 
object whom we would pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, gentlene!;, 
fortitude, liberality, magnificence, and all the virtuc: 
Which adorn men, which inſpire heroes, are * cot 
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Tous in lovers: I ſpeak of love as when ſuch as are 
this company are the objects of it, who can beſtow 
Mn their huſbands (if they follow their excellent mo- 
) all its joys without any of its anxieties, 
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Fzxipay, March 20. 


/ 
— Animum rege— — 


overn the mind, 


Hor. Ep. 2. I. 1. v. 63. 


Guardian cannot beſtow his time in any office more 
TY ſuitable to his character, than in repreſenting the 
Witers to which we are expoſed by the irregularity of 
Wr paſſions. I think 1 ſpeak of this matter in a way 
t yet taken notice of, when 1 obſerve that they make 
n do things unworthy of thoſe very paſions. I ſhall 
Witrate this by a ſtory I have lately read in the Royal 
@mmentaries of Peru, wherein you behold an op- 
flor a molt contemptible creature after his power is at 
end; and a perſon he oppreſſed fo wholly intent 
on revenge till he had obtained it, that in the purſuit 
it he utterly neglected his own ſafety ; but when that 
Wtive of revenge was at an end, returned to a ſenſe of 
Inger, in ſuch a manner, as to be unable to lay hold 
occaſions which offered themſelves for certain ſecu- 
Wy, and expoſe himſelf from fear to apparent hazard. 
We motives which I ſpeak of are not indeed ſo much 
be called paſſions, as ill habits ariſing from paſſions, 
ch as pride and revenge, which are improvements of 
Wr infirmities, and arc methinks but ſcorn and anger 
aularly conducted: But to my ſtory. 
Licenciado Eſquivel, governor of the city Potocſi, 
mmanded 200 men to march out of that garriſon to- 
ards the kingdom of Fucman, with ſtrict orders to 
ge no Indians in carrying their baggagef and placed 
Wnſelf at a convenient ſtation without the gates, to ob- 
rue how his orders were put in execution : he found 
Neu were wholly negle&d, and that Indians were laden 


with 


* 
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wich the baggage of the Spaniards, but thought fit u £ 4 
let 'em march by till the laſt rank of all came up, o 
of which he ſeized one man, called Aguire, who had 4 
two Indians laden with his goods: Within few das 
after he was taken in arreſt, he was ſentenced to recen: 
200 ſtripes. Aguire repreſented by his friends, that l. 
was the brother of a gentleman, who had in his count 
| an eftate with vaſſalage of Indians, and hoped his bir: 4 
4 would exempt him from a puniſhment of fo much in. 
dignity. Licenciado perſiſted. in the kind of puniſh. 7 
ment he had already pronounced; upon which Aguir fo1 
petitioned that it might be altered to one that he fou 
not ſurvive; and, though a gentleman, and from tha 
quality not liable to ſuffer ſo ignominious a death, 
humbly beſought his excellency that he might be hanged 
But though Licenciado appeared all his life, before h. 
came into power, a perſon of an eaſy and tractable dil. 
poſition, he was ſo changed by his office, that theſe ap, 
plications from the unfortunate Aguire did but the mor: 
gratify his inſolence ; and during the very time of the; 
mediation for the priſoner, he inſulted them alſo, b, 
commanding, with a haughty tone, that his order? 
ſhould be executed that very inſtant. This, as iti 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, made the whole town flock t 
gether; but the principal inhabitants, abhorring th: 
ſeverity of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in tie 
condition of Aguire, went in a body, and beſought the 
| governor to ſuſpend, if not remit the puniſhmen: 
Their importunities prevailed on him to defer the exe: 
cution for eight days; but when they came to the pri 
with his warrant, they found Aguire already broug!: 
forth, ſtripped, and mounted on an aſs, which is . 
poſture wherein the baſeſt criminals are whipped in th: 
city. His friends cried out, Take him off, take him «i,j 
and proclaimed their order for ſuſpending his pun.:- 
ment; but the youth, when he heard that it was 0 
put off for cight days, rejected the favour, and fac. 
« All my ende:yours have been to keep myſelf fron 
« mounting this beaſt, and from the ſhame of benz 
„ ſeen naked; but ſince things are come thus far, ii 
« the ſentence proceed, which will be leis than we 


« fears and apprehenſions I ſhall have in theſe eh 
” } = 
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dy; enſuing; beſides, I ſhall not need to give farther 
„oui trouble to my friends for interceſſion on my behalf, 


> has which is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath al- 
da ready paſſed.” After he had ſaid this, the aſs was 
ene Wipped forward, and Aguire ran the gantlet according 
at i: che ſentence. The calm manner in which he reſigned 
— ſelf, when he found his diſgrace muſt be, and the 
bin rn of dallying with it under a ſuſpenſion of a few 
1 A. vs, which mercy was but another torm of the gover- 
mißß. r's cruelty, made it vitible that he took comfort in 
game e ſecret reſolution to avenge the affront, 
nos aſter this indignity, Aguire could not be perſuaded 
tha 0 the inhabitants of Potocii often importuned him 
cath, m the ſpirit they ſaw in him) to go upon any military 
age dertaking, but excuſed himſelf with a modeſt ſadneſs 
re he his countenance, ſaying, ** That after ſuch a ſhame 
e di. as his was, death muſt be his only remedy and con- 
e a (lation, which he would endeavour to obtain as ſoon 
m0: as poſlible.” 
Ther Under this melancholy he remain'd in Peru, until 
I, br We time in which the office of Eſquivel expired; after 
rden hich, like a deſperate man, he purſued and followed 
Nt im, watching an opportunity to kill him, and wipe off 
k wh We ſhame of the late affront. Eſquivel being informed 
the this deſperate reſolution by his friends, endeavoured 
1 11S avoid his enemy, and took a journey of three or four 


It theſ Wndred leagues from him, ſuppoſing that Aguire would 
ment Apt purſue him at ſuch a diſtance ; but Eſquivel's flight 
ene Wd but increaſe Aguire's ſpeed in following. The tit 


IrLIOL Porney which Eſquivel took was to the city Los Reyes, 
dug eing three hundred and twenty leagues diſtant; but in 
ß than fifteen days Aguire was there with him: W here- 
1 1. ron Eſquivel took another flight, as far as to the 


n 0, ty of Quito, being four hundred leagues diſtant from 
unos Reyes; but in a little more than twenty days Aguire 
as again with him; which being intimated to Eſquivel, 
e e took another leap as far as Cozco, which 1s five 
trol undred leagues from Quito ; but in a few days after 
0c::7 e arrived there, came alſo Aguire, travelling all the 
„ gay on foot, without ſhoes or ſtockings, ſaying, That 
Wo became not the condition of a whipt raſcal to travel 


» 
- 


On 
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on horſeback, or appear amongit men. In this maniy 
did Aguire haunt and purſue Eſquivel for three yer 
and four months; who being new tired and wearid 
with ſo many long and tedious journeys, reſolved to 
his abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguirewoy, 
ſcarce adventure to attempt any thing againſt him, 
fear of the judge who governed that city, who was, 
ſeveie man, impartial and inflextbiean all his procee: 
ings ; and accordingly took a lodging in the middle 
the ſtreet of the great church, where he lived with gre, 
care and caution, wearing a coat of mail under his up: 
coat, and went always armed with his ſword and dagge 
which are weapons not agreeable to his proſeſſion. "= 
ever, Aguire followed hither alſo, and having in va 
dogged him from place to place, day after day, he 
ſolved to make the attempt upon him in his own hou! 
which he entered, and wandered from room to ron 
till at laſt he came into his ſtudy where Licenciado R q 
on a couch aſleep. Aguire flabbed him with his dages v 
with great tranquillity, and very leiſurely , 1 J 
in other parts of the body, which were not covered wil 
his coat of mail. He went out of the houſe in ſafety] 
but as his reſentment was ſated, he now began to refÞ 
upon the inexorable temper of the governor of ti# 
place. Under this apprehenſion he had not compoſun 
enough to fly to a ſanctuary, which was near the plas 
where he committed the fact; but ran into the {ire 
frantick and diſtracted, proclaiming himſelf a crinun 
by crying out, Hide me, hide me. 

'The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenciadi 
in flying his country to avoid the ſame perion whom |: 
had before treated with ſo much infolence, and the bie 
reſentment of a man fo inconſiderable, as Aguire, v1.28 
much injured, are good admonitions to little ſpirits J 3 
exalted tations, to take care ho they treat brave ml 
in low coalition, 1 | 
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9. SATURDAY, March 21. 


antas brevi creverant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu terreſtribus 


aftibus, ſea multitudinis incremento, ſeu ſanctitate 


iſciplinæ. Liv. 


y roſe in a ſhort time to that pitch of wealth and 
andeur, by means of an extenſive commerce both by 
a and land, by an increaſe of the people, and by the 


Wc our of their laws and diſcipline, 


ANY of the ſubjects of my papers will conſiſt 
of ſuch things as I have gathered from the con- 


ation, or learned from the conduct of a gentleman, 
Wo has been very converſant in our family, by name 


, Charwell. This perſon was formerly a merchant 
his city, who by exact oeconomy, great frugality, 
| very fortunate adventures, was about twenty years 
e, and the fortieth year of his age, arrived to the 
te which we uſually call a plumb. This was a ſum 
uch beyond his firſt ambition, that he then reſolved 
etire from the town, and the buſineſs of it together. 
3 he laid out one half of his money upon 
purchaſe of a nobleman's eſtate, not many miles 
ant from the country ſeat of my lady Lizard. From 
8 neighbourhood our firſt acquaintance began, and 


ever ſince been continued with equal application on 


a ſides. Mr. Charwell viſits very few gentlemen in 
country ; his moſt frequent airings in the ſummer 
e are viſits to my lady Lizard. And if ever his 
irs bring him up to town during the winter, as ſoon 
theſe are diſpatched, he is ſure to dine at her houſe, 
to make one at her tea-table, to take her commands 
the country. 


ſhall hardly be able to give an account how th1> 


tleman has employed the twenty years ſince he made 


> purchale I have mentioned, without firſt deſcribirg 
conditions of the eſtate. 
* 
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The eſtate then conſiſted of a good large old hou: 
a park of 200Gc acres, 8060 acres more of land divide 
into farms. The land not barren, but the county, 
very thin of people, and theſe the only conſumers d 
the wheat and barley that grew upon the premiſes, 
river running by the houſe, which was in the centre «| 
the eſtate, but the ſame not navi igable, and the renderig 
it navigable had been oppoſed by the generality of th: 
whole country. The roads exceſſive bad, and no poſl; 
bility of getting off the tenants corn, but at ſuch : 
price of carriage as would exceed the whole value whe 
it came to market. The underwoods all deſtroyed : 
lay the country open to my lord's pleaſures; but then 
was indeed the leſs want of this fuel, there being large 
coal-pits in the eftate, within two miles of the houte, 
and ſuch a plenty of coals as was ſufficient for whole 
counties. But then the want of water-carriage made 
theſe alſo a meer drug, and almoſt every man's fer! 
fetching. Many timber trees were ſtill ſtanding only} 
for want of chapmen, very little being uſed for build 4 
ing in a country ſo thin of people, and thoſe at a great 
diſtance being in no likelihood of buying pennyworth;} 
if they muſt be at the charge of land-carriage. Va 
every tree was valued at a much greater price thn 
would be given for it in the place; fo was every ac: 
of land in the park; and as for the tenants they wen 
all racked to extremity, and almoſt every one of then 
beggars. All theſe things Mr. Charwell knew vey 
well, yet was not diſcouraged from going on with hu 
purchaſe. 1 

But in the firſt place, he reſolved that a hundred al f 
family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his prede.“ | | 
ceſſor. "Therefore pretending to diſlike the ſituation 
the old houſe, he made choice of another at a mil! 
diſtance higher up the river, at a corner of the park, 
where, at the expence of 4 or 5 00 J. and all the orns. 
ments of the old houſe, he built a new one, with al} 
convenient offices more ſuitable to his revenues, yet not 
much larger than my lord's dog-kennel, and a great 
deal leſs than his lordihip's ſtables, 6 

The next thing was to reduce his park. He too: 
down a great many pales, and with theſe incloſed oni 
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| he converted to breeding cattle, which yielded 
eater profit. — 
The tenants began now to be very much diſſatisſied 


With the loſs of my lord's family, which had been a 


nitant market for great quantities of their corn; and 
ith the diſparking ſo much land, by which proviſions 


Were likely to be increaſed in fo diſpeopled a country. 


hey were afraid they muſt be obliged themſelves to 


Wnſume the whole product of their farms, and that they 


ould be ſoon undone by the occonomy and frugality 
chis-gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was ſenſible their fears were but too 
ſt; and that if neither their, goods could be carried 
F to diſtant markets, nor the markets brought home 


W their goods, his tenants muſt run away from their 


rms. He had no hopes of making the river navi- 


ble, which was a point that could not be obtained by 


| the intereſt of his predeceſſor, and was therefore not 


vil. kely to be yielded up to a man who was not yet known 


"eatcrinnll 


the country. All that was left for him was to bring 
e market home to his tenants, which was the very 
ing he intended before he ventured upon his purchaſe, 
le had even then projected in his thoughts the plan of 
great town juſt below the old houſe; he therefore 
reſently ſet himſelf about the execution of his project. 
The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh. In the ſpace 
i twenty years he is ſo fortunate as to ſce 1000 new 
ouſes upon his eſtate, and at leaſt gooo new people, 
en, women and children, inhabitants of thoſe houſes, 
ho are comfortably ſubſiſted by their own labour, with- 


ut charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the great profit of 


is tenants. 


It cannot be imagined that” ſuch a body of people 
an be ſubſiſted ar leſs than 5/. per head, or 25000 J. 


Per annum, the greateſt part of which ſum is annually 


xpended for provifions among the farmers of the next 


idjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. Charwell 
re neareſt of all others to the market, they have the 


Peit prices for their goods by all that is ſaved in the 
took | 
onl; 
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o acres of it near adjoining to his new houſe. The 
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But ſome proviſions are of that nature, that th. 2 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the H 
treme parts of his lands; and I think I have been tac 
that for the ſingle article of milk, at a pint every (;# 
for every houſe, his tenants take from this town 1 
much leſs than 5. per annum. 

The ſoil of all kinds, which is made every year} 
the conſumption of ſo great a town, I have heard h. 
been valued at 200 / per annum. If this be true, t; 
eſtate of Mr. Charwell is ſo much improved in this ve; 
article, ſince all this is carried out upon his lands“ 
the back carriage of thoſe very carts which wert load: 
by lus tenants with proviſions and other neceſſaries i; 
the people. 

A hundred thouſand buſhels of coals are neceſſary; 
ſupply fo great a multitude with yearly fuel. And 8 
theſe are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. Charuc 
he receives a penny for every buſhel ; ſo that this vel 
article is an addition of 4oc/. per annum to his revenue 4 
And as the town and people are every year increafin; 
the revenues in the abovementioned, and many otic 4 
articles, are increaſing in proportion. " 

There is now no longer any want of the family © 
the predeceſſor. The conſumption of 5000 people 

reater than can be made by any fifty of the great: 
Erailies in Great Britain. The tenants ſtand in no ne: 
of diſtant markets, to take off the product of the 
farms. The people ſo near their own doors are alread 
more than they are able to ſupply ; and what is Wang 
ing at home for this purpoſe is ſupplied from places: 
greater diſtance, at whatſcever price of carriage. #4 

All the farmers every where near the river are non 
in their turn, for an act of parliament to make it na 
gable, that they may have an eaſy carriage for the- b 
corn to fo good a market. The tenants of Mr. Cha 
well, that they may have the whole market to ther 
ſelves, are almoſt the only perſons againſt it. But e 
will not be long able to oppoſe it: 'Their leaſes are neu 
expiring : and as they are grown very rich, there a! 
many other perſons ready to take their farms at mer 
than double the preſent rents, even though the e 
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the ould be made navigable, and diſtant people let in to 
e i their proviſions together with theſe farmers. 
to As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is in no manner of 
ein left his lands ſhould fall in their value by the cheap 
2 1 rriage of proviſions from diſtant places to his town. 
We knows very well that cheapneſs of proviſions was 
ar e great means of bringing together ſo great numbers, 
rd a that they mutt be held together by the ſame means. 
e, t. e ſeems to have nothing more in his thoughts, than 
5 ven increaſe his town to ſuch an extent, that all the 
ds þ duntry for ten miles round about ſhall be little enough 


oats @Þ ſupply it. He conſiders that at how great a diſtance 
ies ! ever proviſions ſhall be brought thither, they mult 
Wd at laſt in ſo much foil for his eſtate, and that the 

ary Wrmers of other lands will by this means contribute to 

\nd We improvement of his own. 

ir But by what encouragement and rewards, by what 

5 ve rs and policies, and what fort of people he has invited 

enue live upon his eſtate, and how he has enabled them to 

aſi bfiſt by their own labour, to the great improvement 

auf his lands, will be the ſubjects of ſome of my future 
ccautions. 

nily ol | 

ople i To the GAR DIANX. 

reat# | 

o nech SIR, March 16. 

f thei Y your paper of Saturday laſt, you give the 

Urea town hopes that you will dedicate that day to 

Wan, rengion. You could not begin it better than by warn- 

aces : ing your pupils of the poiſon vented under a pretence 
do tree-thinking. If you can ſpare room in your 

e non. next Saturday's paper for a few lines on the ſame ſub- 


t nat ject, theſe are at your diſpoſal. 
r ther © | happened to be preſent at a publick converſation 
Cha of ſome of the defenders of this diſcourſe of Free- 
then thinking, and others that differed from them; where 
at the had the diverſion of hcaring the ſame man in one 
re neu breath perſuade us to freedom of thought, and in 
ere che next offer to demonſtrate that we had no freedom 
mom in any thing. One would think men ſhould bluſh to 
e mee find themſelves entangled in a greater contradiction 
ſoul than any the diſcourſe ridicules. This promiſe, of 
2 33 1 ree 
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free fatality or neceſſary liberty is a worthy fund 


of 


mental of the new ſet; and indeed this opinion 
an evidence and clearneſs ſo nearly related to I 
ſubſlantiation, that the ſame genius ſeems requiti et 
for either. It is fit the world ſhould know how £ 8 
reaſon abandons men that would employ it agai: 
religion; which intention, I hope, juſtines this trout; 


trom, 
III. 
* Your hearty Well wiſher, 
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No o. Monpay, March 23. 


Venit ad me ſæpe clamitans ----- 

Veſtitu nimium indulges, nimiùm ineptus es, 

Nuniùm iple eſt durus præter æquumque & bonum. 
TER. Adelph. Act 1. Sc. f, 


He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my en 
that I do wrong to indulge him ſo much in the articke 
dreſs: | nt the fault lies in his own exceſſive and a 
reaſonable ſeverity. i 


82 


rn eas re 


4 


' 1 


HEN I am in deep meditation in order to g 

my wards proper precautions, I have a prag 
pal regard to the prevalence of things which peoples 
merit neglect, and from which thoſe of no merit ::2M 
to themſelves an eſteem ; of this nature is the buſins 
of dreſs. It is weak in a man of thought and reflex 
to be either depreſſed or exalted from the perfection 
diſadvantages of his perſon. However there is 28 
ſpective conduct to be obſerved in the habit, accord 
to the eminent diſtinction of the body, either vw 
A gay youth in the poſſeſſion of an ample forus . 
could not recommend his underſtanding to thoſe 
are not of his acquaintance more ſuddenly, than 
ſobriety in his habit; as this is winning at firſt ige 
ſo a perſon gorgeoully tine, which in iticlf ſhould av 


* 
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attraction of the beholders eyes, g'ves as immediate 
NCC. 
7 F make it my buſineſs when my lady Lizard's young- 
daughter, Miſs Molly, is making clothes, to confider 
from head to foot, and cannot be eaſy when there 
any doubt lies upon me concerning the colour of a 
ot, or any other part of her head-dreſs; which by 
darkneſs or livelineſs might too much allay or 
ighten her complexion. There is ſomething looſe in 
dking as well as you poſſibly can; but it is alſo a vice 
We to take care how you look. 
ne indiſcretion of believing that great qualitizs 
ke up for the want of things lefs conſiderable, is pu- 
hed too ſeverely in thoſe who are guilty of it. Every 
s experience ſhews us, among variety of people 
th whom we are not a:quainted, that we take im- 
Wefions too favourable and too diſadvantageous of men 
firſt ſight from their habit. I take this to be a point 
great conſideration, and I ſhall conſider it in my fu- 
Wre precautions as ſuch. As to the female world I ſhall 
We them my opinion at large by way of comment upon 
ew ſuit of the Sparklers, which is to come hume 
xt week. I deſign it a model for the ladies; the and 
ave had three private meetings about it. As to the 
n, I am very glad to hear, being myſelf a fellow of 
ncoln-College, that there is at laſt in one of our uni- 
rſities riſen.a happy genius for little things. It is ex- 
mely to be lamented, that hitherto we come from 
College as unable to put en our own clothes as ve 
from nurſe. We owe many misfortunes, and an un- 
ppy backwardneſs in urging our way in the world, to 
e negle& of theſe leſs matters. For this reaſon | (il 
thoriſe and ſupport the gentleman who writes me the 
Jlowing letter; and tho” out of difidence of the re- 
ption his propoſal ſhould meet with from me, he has 
ven himſelf too ludicrous a figure ; 1 doubt not but 
om his notices to make men who cannot arrive at 
arning in that place, come from thence without ap- 
aring ignorant; and ſuch as can, to be truly know- 
g without appearing bookiſh. 
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To the GuanrDI1an, 
SIR, Oxford, March 18, I712-1; 4 ; 


I Foreſee that you will have many correſpondents 1? 
p this place; but as I have aften obſerved with git 
ot heart, that ſcholars are wretchedly ignorant in d. 
« ſcience I profeſs, I flatter myſelf that my letter wi 
gain a place in your papers. I have made it my fl 
dy, Sir, in theſe ſcats of learning, to look into th 
nature of dreſs, and am what they call an Acaden.ic; 
* Beau. I have often lamented that 1 am obligcd 
wear a grave habit, ſince by that means I have 3 
an opportunity to introduce faſhions amongſt our your; 
« gentlemen; and fo am forced, contrary to my 0 u 
£ inclinations, and the expectation of all who know me 
to appear in print. 1 have indeed met with ſome (ſu. 
© ceſs in the projects I have communicated to ſon; 
* ſparks with whom I am intimate; and I cannot with 
* out a ſecret triumph confeſs, that the fleeves turre: 
* up with green velvet, which now flouriſh through 
* the univerſity, ſprung originally from my invention, 
As it is neceſſury to have the head clear, as well! 
the complexion, to be perſect in this part of learning, 
© rarely mingle with the men, (for J abhor wine) bu 
frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know ever 
part of their dreſs, and can name all their things 
their names. I am conſulted about every orname:! 
they buy; and, I tpeak it without vanity, have; 
very pretty fancy to knots and the like. Sometime 
take a needle, and ſpot a piece of muſlin for preit 
Patty Croſs- ſtitch, who is my preſent favourite, hic 
ſhe ſays, I do neatly enough; or read one of vc 
papers, and explain the motto, which they all lie 
mightily. But then I ama ſort of petty tyrant among} 
them, for I own I have my humours. If any this 
be amiſs, they are ſure Mr. Sleek will find fault; i} 
any hoity-toity things make a fuſs, they are ſure to 
taken to pieces the next viſit. I am the dread 0 
poor Celia, whoſe wrapping-gown is not right Inda? 
and am avoided by Thalaſtris in her ſecond-hani? 
© mantua, which ſeveral maſters of arts think very fn: 
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whereas J perceived it had been ſcour'd with half an 


* 19, 61 


e. | 
7 7 hus have I endeavour'd to improve my under- 
ſtanding, and am deſirous to commanicate my inno- 
cent diſcoveries to thoſe, who, like me, may diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves more to advantage by their bodies 
than their minds. I do not think the pains I have 
taken, in theſe my ſtudies, thrown away, ſmce by 
theſe means, tho* J am not very valuable, I am how- 
ever not diſagreeable. Would gentlemen but reflect 
upon what 1 fav, they would take care to make the 
beſt of themſelves ; for I think it intolerable that a 
blockhead ſhould be a ſloven. Though cvery man 
cannot fill his head with learning, 'tis in any one's 
power to wear a pretty periwig ; let him who cannot 
ſay a witty thing, keep his teeth white at leaſt; he 
who hath no knack at writing ſonnets, may however 
have a ſoft hand; and he may arch his eye-brows, 
who hath not ſtrength of genius for the mathema- 
ticks. 
After the concluſion of the peace we ſhall un- 
doubtedly have new faſlions trom France; and have 
ſome reaſon to think that tome particularities in the 
garb of their Abbes may be trantplanted hitler to ad- 
vantage. What I find becoming in their dreſs ] hope 
| may, without the imputation of being popithly in- 
clined, adopt into our habits ; but would willingly 
ave the authority of the Guardian to countenancs: 
me in this harmleſs deſign. I would not hereby a- 
ſume to myſelf a juriſdiction over any of our youth, 
but ſuch as are incapable of improvement any other 
way, As for the aukward creatures that mind their 
ſtudies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. But over 
the aforementioned order of men, I deſire a com- 
miſſion from you to exerciſe full authority. Hereby 
| ſhall be enabled from time to time to introduce ſe- 
veral pretty oddneſſes in the taking and tucking up 
of gowns, to regulate the dimenſions of wigs, to 
vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or narrow 
the hems of bands, as 1 ſhall think moſt ſor the pub- 


lick good, 
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I have prepared a treatiſe againſt the cravat 260 


berdaſh, which I am told is not ill done; and 1, 


thrown together ſome haſty obſervations upon ſoc). 
ings, which my friends aſſure me I need not | 


aſhamed of. But I ſhall not offer them to the publick, 
till they are approved of at our female club; whic; 
I am the more willing to do, becauſe 1 am ſure of the: 


praiſe; for they own I underſtand theſe things better 
than they do. I ſhall herein be very proud of you 8 


clean, my greateſt ambition is to be thought, 


r 
© Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 


Simon sleek 


88 


No rr. TvxsDay, March 24. 


— —--- Huc propius me, 
Dum doceo inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 


Hor. Sat. 3-1. a. v.% ; l 


Attend my lecture, whilft I plainly ſhow, 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 


HERE is an oblique way of reproof, which f 
takes off from the ſharpneſs of it; and an 24 


nm 
. 


dreſs in flattery, which makes it agreeable though nere 
ſo groſs : but of all flatterers, the moſt ſkilful is he wht 4 


can do what you like, without ſaying any thing whid 


argues you do it for his ſake ; the molt winning circuit : N 
ſtance in the world being the conformity of mannen 
I ſpeak. of this as a practice neceſſary in gaining peopej 


of ſenſe, who are not yet given up to ſelf-conceit ; 


who are far gone in admiration of themſelves need 10 
be treated with ſo much delicacy. The following 1a 
ter puts this matter in a pleaſant and uncommon 150 4 
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tme author of it attacks this vice with an air of com- 


V. 10 8 9 


4 
. s 


* delightful to the operation, may be taken at ll 


pliance, and alarms us againſt it by exhorting us to it. 


To the GAR DIA. 


SIR, | 
S you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any 
way contribute to the publick good, I flatter 
myſelf I may claim your countenance and protection. 
I am by profeſſion a mad doctor, but of a peculiar 
kind, not of thoſe whoſe aim it is to remove phrey- 
zies, but one who makes it my buſineſs to conter a1; 
agreeable madneſs on my fellow-creatures, tor their 
mutual delight and benefit. Since it is agreed by the 
philoſophers, that happineſs and miſery conſiſt chic 
in the imagination, nothing is more neceilary to man- 
kind in gencral than this pleafing delirium,” Which 
r:nders every one ſatisſied wich himſelf, and pei- 
ſuades him that all others are equally. fo. | 
* I have for ſeveral years, both at home and abroad, 
made this ſcience my particular ſtudy, which 1 may 
venture to ſay I have improved in almoſt all the courts 
of Europe; and have reduced it into fo ſafe and eaſy a 
method, as to practiſe it on both ſexes, of what diſ- 
poſition, age or quality ſoever, with ſucceſs, What 
enables me to perform this great work, is the uſe of 
my Obſequium Catholicon, or the Grand Elixir, 10 
72 the ſpirits of human nature. This remedy 4 
of the moſt grateful flavour in the world, and agices 


with all taſtes whatever. *Tis delicate to the ſenſes, 
hours without confinement, and is as properly given 
at a ball or play-houſe as in a private chamber. It 
reſtores and vivifies the moſt dejected minds, corrects 
and extracts all that is painful in the knowledge ot a 
man's ſelf. Ont doſe of it will inſtantly diſperſe it- 
ſelf through the whole animal ſyſtem, diſſipate the 
firſt motions of diſtruſt ſo as never to return, and ſo 
exhilerate the brain and rarify the gloom of reflection, 
as to give the patients a new flow of ſpirits, a viva- 


city of behaviour, and a pleaſing dependence upon 


* their own capacitics. 


Cy « Let 


- 
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* Let a perſon be never fo far gone, I adviſe hin 
not to deſpair; even though he has been trouble 
many vcars with reſtleis reflexions, which by of 
8 * negleE Lond harden'd into ſettled conſideratinM 

Thoſe that have been n #ung with ſatire may here fn} 
* 2 certain 1 antidote, which infallibly diſperſes all th 
« remains of poiſon that has been left in the unde 
« ?arding by bad cures. It fortihes the heart nga 3 
the rancour of pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigtan 
and the mcrtific:.ticn of lampcons; as has been of 
« experienced by ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, dur: 4 | 
the ſeaſons of Tunbridge and the Bath. * 

« I could, as farther inſtances of my ſucceſs, pn 
* duce certificates and teſtimonials from the fav onal 13 
and ghoſtly fathers of the moſt eminent princes! 7 | 
Europe; but ſhall content myſelf with the mention tn 
* a few cures, which J have performed by this mv Gn 
* Univerſal Reſtorative, during the practice of «Mi 
month only fince I came to this city. 1 


Cures in che month of February, 1713. 


George Spondee, and inmate of 

* pariſh "St. Paul's 8 fell into vio 
* tits of the ſpleen upon a thin third night. He ia ; 
been frighted into a vertigo by the ſound of cat- c 
* on the firſt day; and the frequent hiſſings on il ; 
* ſecond made him unable to endure the bare pronur „ 
s ation of the letter 8. I ſearched into the cauſes cf 
« diſtemper ; and by the preſcription of a doſe of ml 
Obſequium, prepared ſecundum artem, recover" 
him to his natural ſtate of madneſs. I caſt in at provi 
© intervals the words, ** II! taſte of the town, cms 
* criticks, bad performance of the actors,” nd 
like. He 3s fo perfectly cured that he has promi 4 
* to bring another play upon the flage next winter. 

of. lady of profeſſed virtue, ot the pariſh ct "i 
« James's, Weſtminſter, who hath defired her nan 
* may be concealed, having taken offence at a 4 1 
* of double meaning in converſation,” undiſcovered“ 
6 any other in the company, ſuddenly fell into a 0 1 
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ſe he ft of modeſty. Upon a right application of praiſe 
ble W of her virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable 
leni walking dream, ſettled the fermentation of her blood 
ratio into a warm charity, ſo as to make her look with 
e r patience on the very gentleman that offended. 
b © Hilaria, of the pariſh of St. Giles's in the fields, a 
unde coquente of long practice, was by the reprimand of 
gan an old maiden reduced to look grave in company, 
127: and deny herſelf the play of the tan. In ſhort, the 
28 was brought to ſuch melancholy circumſtances, that 
ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall into devotion at 
church. I adviſed her to take a few innocent free- 
doms with occaſional kiſſes, preſcribed her the exer- 
ciſe of the eyes, and immediatety raiſed her to her 
former ſtate of life. She on a ſudden recovered her 
dimples, furled her fan, threw round her glances, and 
for theſe two Sundays laſt paſt has not once been ſeen 
in an attentive poſture. This the church-wardens are 
ready to atteſt upon oath. 
Andrew Terror, of the Middle-Temple, moliock, 
was almoſt induced by an aged bencher of the ſame 
houſe to leave off bright converſation, and pore over 
Coke upon Littleton. He was ſo ill that his hat be- 
Lan to flap, and he was ſeen one day in che laſt term 
rio at Weſtminſter-hall. This patient had quite loſt þ15 
le b ſpirit of contradiction; I, by the diſtilation of a few 
-c of my vivyfying drops in his ear, drew him from b. 
In 1188 lethargy, and reſtored him to his uſual vWacious mit 
3 He is at preſent very eaſy in his con- 
ition. 


of 1 I will not dwell upon the recital of the innumerabie 
overt cures I have performed within wenty days laſt paſt ; 
prop but rather proceed to exho:t all perſons of whatever 
2vv age, Complexion or quality, to take as ſoon «as pot- 
id ii ible of this my intellectual oil; which applied at the 


ear ſeizes all the ſenſes with a moſt agreeable tranſport, 
and diſcovers its effects, not only to the fſatisfattion of 
the patient, but all who converſe with, attend upon, 
or any way relate to him or her that receives the kindl 
infection. It is often adminifired by chamber-maid:, 
valets, or any the molt ignorant domettick ; it being 
one peculiar excellence of this my oil, that 'tis moit 

C4 * prevalent, 
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* prevalent, the more unſkilful the perſon is or app 


who applies it. It is abſolutely neceſſary for ladies n 


take a doſe of it juſt before they take coach to ge 
But I offend the publick, as Horace ſaid, when WM 


Mr. Ironſide, to make you a preſent of a drachm « 
two of my oil; though I have cauſe to fear my pr. 
ſcriptions will not have the effect upon you Ic 
wiſh : therefore I do not endeavour to bribe you 1 
* my favour by the 1 of my oil, but wholly d, 
* pend upon your publick ſpirit and generoſity ; Whic 
* I hope, will recommend to the world the uſeful es 

deavours of, 1 


«SIR, f 
| "Your moſt c bedient, moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 3 F 


* moſt humble ſervant and admirer, 2 | e 


8 x 


$ 


N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reaſona 
« rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who deſire s 
* be qualified for writing dedications ; and to your? 
lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the day 
* 


Beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. 


marriage. I inſtruct perſons of bright capacities 
_ © flatter others, and thole of the meaneſt to flatter then 


« ſelves. 
I] was the full inventer of picket [o0\ing-glallc:' BY 


treſpaſs on any of your time. Give me leave the, 
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vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt : 
vel quia turpe putant parere minor bus | 
| Ho. Ep. 1. 5 2. V. 84. 


Imitated. 


You'd think no fools diſgrac'd the former reign, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 

Who ſcorn a lad ſhou'd match his father's ſkill, 
And having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. > 
; : : OPE, 


HEN a poem makes its firſt appearance in the 
world, I have always obſerved, that it gives 
yployment to a greater number of criticks, than any 
her kind of writing. Whether it be that moſt men, 
W {ome time of their lives, have try'd their talent that 
ay, and thereby think they have a right to judge; or 
Whether they imagine, that their making ſhrewd obſer- 
F-t0ns upon the polite arts, gives them a pretty figure; 
WW whether there may not be ſome jealouſy and caution 
=D bcltowing applauſe upon thoſe who write chiefly for 
"Mme. Whatever the reaſons be, we find few dil- 


our! | duraged by the deſicacy and danger of ſuch an under- 


King. 

I think ir certain that moſt men are naturally not only 
ppable of being pleaſed with that which raiſes agreeable 
Cures in the fancy, but willing alſo to own it. But 
en there are many, who, by falſe applications of ſome 
les l-underſtood, or out of deference to men whoſe 
pinions they value, have formed to themſelves certain 
hemes = ſyſtems of ſatisfaQtion, and will not be 


eaſed out of their own way. "Theſe are not criticks | 
emſelves, but readers of criticks, who, without the 
bour of peruſing authors, are able to give their cha- 
«ters in general; and know juſt as much of the ſeveral 
C6 ſpecies 


be 


. . 
nas 
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ſpec ies of 7 as theſe who read books of geog. 
phy do of the genius of this or that people or nation : 
Theſe gentlemen deliver their opinions ſententiouſß 
and in general terms; to which it being impoſſible rc i 
dily to frame complete anſwers, they have often the { 
tisfaction of leaving the board in triumph. As youll 
perſons, and particularly the ladies, are liable to be 1: 
aſide by theſe tyrants in wit, I ſhall examine twc. « 
three of the many ſtratagems they uſe, and fubjoin {ul 
precautions as may hinder candid readers from being ._ 
ceived thereby. = 
The firſt I ſhall take notice of is an objection con- 
monly offered, viz. ** That ſuch a poem hath indee 
ſome good lines in it, but it is not a regular piece 
This for the moſt part is urged by thoſe whoſe kn. 
ledge is drawn from ſome famous French criticks, wi, 
have written upon the epic poem, the drama, and te 
_ great kinds of poetry, which cannot ſubſiſt without greg 
regularity ; but ought by no means to be required 1 
odes, epiltles, panegyricks, and the like, which natura 
admit of greater liberties. The enthuſiaſm in odes, ar! 
the freedom of epiſtles, is 1a-ely diſputed : but I ha: 
often heard the poems upon publick occaſions writ» 
in heroick verſe, which 1 chooſe to call panegyrick. ne 
leveiely cenſured upon this account; the reaſon When 
of I cannot gueſs, unleſs it be, that becauſe they ar 
Wiitten in the ſame kind of numbers and ſpirit as = 
epic poem, they ought-therefore to have the ſame 1: 
gularity. Now an epic poem conſiſting chiefly in 1. 
kation, it is neceſſary that the incidents ſhould be 2. 
lated in the ſame order that they are ſuppoſed to ha 
been tranſacted. But in works of the n 3 
kind, there is no more reaſon that ſuch order ſhould be 
obſerved, than that an oration ſhoald be as methodical 
as an hiſtory. I think it ſufficient that the great hint, 
luggeſted from the ſubject, be ſo difpoſed, that the tr 
may naturally prepare the reader for what follows, 2 
lv on : and that their places cannot be changed witho Wl 
diſadvantage to the whole. I will add further, ti 
ſometimes gentle deviations, fometimes bold and even 

abrupt digreſſions, where the dignity of the ſubject ſeem 
to give the impulſe, are proofs of a noble genius Hl 
windiag ll 


| 
1 
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— by Winding about and returning artfully to the main de- 
en, are marks of addreſs and dexterity. 
Hus, .” * 79 2 
"RS Another artifice made uſe of by pretenders to criti- 
e, m, is an infinuation, ** That all that is good is bor- 
© he rowed from the ancients.” This is very common in 
01 ie mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts too; 
© In tis often urged by men of no row learning, for 
ai ons very obvious. Now nature being ſtill the fame, 


== is impoſhble for any modern writer to paint her other- 
ie than the ancients have done. If, for example, I 

as to deſcribe the general's horſe at the battle of Blen- 
im, as my fancy repreſented ſuch a noble beaſt, and 
n deſcription ſhould reſemble what Virgil hath drawn 
r the horſe of his hero, it would be almoſt as ill-na- 
red to urge that I had ſtolen my deſcription from Vir- 
.. as to reproach the Duke of Marlborough for fight- 


d ui g only ke Eneas. All that the molt exquiſite judg- 
5 cnt can perform is, out of that great variety of cir- 
ed "Wmitances, wherein natural objects may be conſidered, 
uri ſelect the moſt beautiful; and to place images in 
eien views and lights, as will affect the fancy after the 
hari; Wo!lt delightful manner. But over and above a juſt 
T1: inting of nature, a learned realer will find a new 
'r1cks, 4 ty luperadded in a happy imitation of ſome famous 
her. cient, as it revives in his mind the pleaſure he took 
ig his fir reading ſuch an author. Such copyings as 


1 Nee give that kind of double delight which we pere 
ire when we look upon the children of a beautiful 


LY : Wuple; where the eye is not more charmed with the 
be rt Inmeny of the parts, than the mind by obſerving the 
al Wicmblance tranſmitted from parents to their offspring. 


d the mingled features of the father and mother. 


Id be ee phraſes of Holy Writ, and alluſions to ſeveral paſ- 

od ; es in the inſpired writings, 27 not produced as 

hind, oo of dofrine) add majeſty and authority to the 

1c * leſt diſcourſes of the pulpit: in like manner an imi- 

oon of the air of Homer and Virgil raiſes the dignity 

W | — 8 poetry, and makes it appear ſtately and ve- 
rable. 


The laſt obſervation I ſhall make at preſent is upon 
£ diſguſt taken by thoſe criticks, who. put on their 
ges prettily, and diſlike every thing that is not writ- 

1 88 teu 
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ten with eaſe. I hereby therefore give the genteel p 
of the learned world to underſtand, that every though: 
which is agreeable to nature, and expreſt in language 
ſuitable to it, is written with eaſe. There are ſom 
things which muſt be written with ſtrength, which ne. 
vertheleſs are eaſy. The ſtatue of the gladiator, thougi 
repreſented in ſuch a poſture as ſtrains every muſcle, 1 
as eaſy as that of Venus; becauſe the one expreiic ny 
ſtrength and fury as naturally as the other doth beau 
and ſoftneſs. The paſſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, 
as well as the fancy to be entertained ; and the foul vn 
be exalted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. Ti 
often requires a raiſed figurative ſtile ; which readers d 
low apprehenſions or ſoft and languid diſpoſitions (b.] 
ing 3 of the word, fuſtian and bombaſt) are ae 
to reject as ſtiff and affected language. But nature 2 
reaſon appoint different garbs for different things; 2 
fince I write this to the men of dreſs, I will atk tha 
it a foldier who is to mount a breach, ſhould be adorndin 
like a beau, who 1s ſpruced up for a ball ? 4 


No 13. TwvrsDay, March 26. 


'  Pudore & liberalitate liberos | 
Retinere, ſatius eſſe credo, quam metu. Y 

; = Ten. Adelph, Act 1. Sc. 

I efleem it better to keep children in awe by a ſenſe of han; 
and a condeſcenſion to their inclinations, than by fear, FR 
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HE reader has had ſome account of the whole i 
mily of the Lizards, except the younger ſou 
"Theſe are the branches which ordinarily ſpread then 
ſelves, when they happen to be hopeful, into oe 
houſes, and new generations, as honourable, numerou 
and wealthy, as theſe from whence they are "_ 3 
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mis reaſon it is, that a very peculiar regard is to be 
a4 to their education. | 
voung men, when they are good for any thing, and 
f to their own inclinations, delight either in thoſe 
acompliſhments we call their exerciſe, in the ſports of 
ee. geld, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the ſecond ſon, 
Docs not follow any of theſe with too deep an attention, 
et took to each of them enough never to appear un- 
laceful or ignorant. This general inclination makes 
im the more agreeable, and ſaves him from the im- 
atation of — —5 His carriage is ſo eaſy, that he 
acceptable to all with whom he converſes ; he ge- 
erally falls in with the inclination of his company, is 
euer aſſuming, or prefers himſelf to others. Thus he 
ways gains tavour without envy, and has every man's 
ood wiſhes. It is remarkable, that from his birth to 
is day, though he is now four and twenty, I do not 
emember that he has ever had a debate with any of his 
Þlay-fcllows or friends. 
His thoughts, and 2 applications, are to get 
Mato a court-life ; for which, indeed, I cannot but think 
im peculiarly formed. For he has joined to this com- 
—placency of manners a great natural ſagacity, and can 
ery well diſtinguiſh between things and appearances, 
; hat way of lite, wherein all men are rivals, demands 
great circumſpection to avoid controverſies ariſing from 
aifferent intereſts; but he who is by nature of a flexible 
temper has his work half done. 1 have been particu- 
barly pleaſed with his behaviour towards women; he 
has && kill, in their converſation, to converſe with 
chem as a man would with thoſe from whom he might 
i bave expectations, but without making requeſts. I 
don't know that I ever heard him make what they call 
a compliment, or be particular in his addreſs to any. 
lady; and yet I never heard any woman ſpeak of him 
but with a peculiar regard. I believe he has been often 
beloved, but know not that he was ever get a lover, 
ne great ſecret among them is to be amiable without 
then deſign. He has a voluble ſpeech, a vacant countenance, 
ole and eaſy action, which repreſents the fact which he is 
= -clating with greater delight than it would have been 
to have been preſent at the tranſaction he * 
27 | | or 
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For you ſee it only your own way by the bare narratio 
but have the additional pleaſure of his ſenfe of it H 
this manner of repreſenting it. There are mixcd ui 
his talk ſo many pleafant ironies, that things whial 
deſerve the ſevereſt language are made ridiculous in 
ſtead of odious, and you ſee every thing in the mo 
good natured aſpect it can bear, It is wonderfully 
tertaining to me to hear him ſo exquiſitely pleaſan, 
and never fay an ill-natured thing. He is with all hu 
acquaintance the perſon generally choſen to reconcil: ln 
any difference, and if it be capable af accommodation, 
Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable referee. It has har. 
pened to him more than once, that he has been «©. 
ployed, by each oppoſite in a private manner, to {«/M 
the pulſe of the adverſary; and when each ha 1 
poſed the decifion of the matter hy any whom te 
other ſhould name, he has taken hold of the occa, 
and put on the authority aſſigned by them both, fo ſeaſon. i 
ably, that they have began a new correſpondence wil 
each other, fortified by his friendſhip to whom the; 
both owe the value they have for one another, and cr. 
ſequently confer a greater meaſure of their Good-+4/i1 
upon the interpoſer. I muſt repeat, that above a, 
my man is excellent at raifing the ſubject o 
which he ſpeaks, and caſting a light upon it moi 
agreeable to his — than they thought the ſub- 
jet was capable of. He avoids all emotion and vic- Wl 
lence, and never is warm but on an affectionate occa- al 
ſion. Gentleneſs is what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes hin 
from other men, and it runs through all his words au 
actions. | | XF 
Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this ſmooth Rm 
make, nor ſo ready to accommodate himſelf to the hu 
mours and inclinations of other men, but to weigh what 
paſſes with ſome ſeverity. He is ever ſearching ind 
the firſt ſprings and cauſes of any action or circum- Wl 
ſtance, inſomuch, that if it were not to be expected lh 
that experience and converfation would allay that ha- 
mour, it muſt mevitably turn him to ridicule. But i! 
is not proper to break in upon an inquiſitive temper, al 
that is of uſe to him in the way of life which he pro- 
poſes to himſelf, to wit, the ſtudy of the law, and 
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WE endeavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I 
+ „been very careful to kill in him any pretenſions 
74 follow men already eminent, any farther than as 
ir ſucceſs is an encouragement ; but make it my 
leavour to cheriſh, in the principal and firſt place, 9 


eager purſuit of ſolid knowledge in his profeſſion: 
7 I think that clear conception will produce clear 
Ar preſſion, and clear expreſſion proper action: I never 


2 man ſpeak very well, where I could not appa- 
tly obſerve this, and it ſhall be a maxim with me 
1 ſee an inftance to the contrary. When young 
d une xperienced men take any particular perſon for 
ir pattern, they are apt to imitate them in fuch 
ngs, to which their want of knowledge makes them 
bote ſucceſs, and not to the real cauſes of it, 
hus one may have an air, which proceeds from a 
ſufficieney and knowledge of the matter before 
Wm, which may naturally produce ſome motion of his 
ad and body, which might become the bench bet- 
chan the bar. How painfully wrong would this be 
a youth at his firſt appearance, when it is not \ 
Wl! even for the ſergeant of the greateſt weight and ' 
W-nity. But I will, at this time, with an hint only of | 
way of life, leave Mr. William at his ſtudy in the 
mple. 
The youngeſt ſon, Mr. John, is now in the twentieth 
er of his age, and has had the good fortune and ho- 
ur to be choſen laſt election fellow of All-Souls 
lege in Oxford. He is very graceful in his perſon ; 
s height, ſtrength, vigour, and a certain chearfulneſa 
d ſerenity that creates a ſort of love, which people 
= fit fight obſerve is ripening into eſteem. He has a 
lime vein in poetry, and a warm manner in recom- 
nding, either in fpeech or writing, whatever he has 
WE ncftly at heart. This excellent young man has de- 
eed himſelf to the ſervice of his Creator; and with an 


— er 


* 5 iude to every agreeable quality, and every happy 
- hy. ent, that could make a man thine in a court, or com- 
2. it and in a camp, he is refolved to go into holy orders, 


WF: is infpired with a true fente of that function, when 
Poſen a regard to the intereſts of piety and 
tue, and a ſcorn of whatever men call great in a 
tran- 
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tranſitory being, when it comes in competition wil 
what is unchangeable and eternal. Whatever na 4 
= 

0 


would undertake ſrom- a pailion to glory, Whateg 
they would do for the ſervice of their country, U 
youth has a mind prepared to atchieve for the ſalvatu 
of ſouls. What gives me great hopes that he will o 
day make an extraordinary figure in the chriſtian worl/Y: 
is, that his invention, his memory, judgment and im 
ination, are always employ'd upon this one view ; a wn 
f do not doubt but in my a precautions to pie 
the youth of this age with more agreeable narration 
compiled by this young man on the ſubject of he 
piety, than any they can meet with in the legends of l 


and honour. 1 
De 72 * 9 Nerd 3 * 
CRE h q 
N' 14, Fix, March 27. þ 
Nec ſcit, qua fit iter, nec ſi ſciat imperet----- 5 tot 
Ovid. Met. J. 2. v. 17 * 4 

—— —g Nor did he know 
Which way to turn the reins, or where do go; bo a 
Nor wou'd the horſes, had he known, obey. 18 5 

| | Avpvi:0 2 


To the GuarDian. 

SIR, | 5 

6 Y% having in your firſt paper declared, amoy? 
* 


other things, that you will publiſh whatever 10 
think may conduce to the advancement of the cl 
« verſation of gentlemen, I cannot but hope you vv 
give my young maſters, when 1 have told you the 
age, condition, and how they lead their lives, an 
* who, though I ſay it, are as docile as any youths Rr 
Europe, a leſſon which they very much want, tv RE 
« {train them from the infection of bad company, 
ſquandering away their time in idle and unwort 
« purſuits. A word from you, I am very well aſſurd 
will prevail more with them. than any remonſtraa 
* they will meet with at home. The eldeſt is 0 
abu; 


"oz 
1 
= 

* 
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out ſeventeen years of age, and the younger fifteen, 

rn of noble parentage, and to 1 ſortunes. 
bey have a very good father and mother, and alſo 

WS governor, but come very ſeldom (except againſt 
eir wills) in the fight of any of them. That which 

;F obſerve they have moſt reliſh to is horſes and cock- 
 Wzhting, which they too well underſtand, being 

Mimot poſitive at firſt fight to tell you which horſe 
ill win the match, and which cock the battle; and 
8 you are of another opinion, will lay you what you 
I leaſe on their own, and it is odds but you loſe. 
1 hat I fear to be the _—_ prejudice to them, is 
eir keeping much cloſer to their horſes heels than 
Whcir books, and converſing more with their ftable- 
ien and lackies than with their relations and gentle- 
ien: and I apprehend, are at this time better ſxill'd 
ow to hold the reins, and drive a coach, than to 
anſlate a verſe in Virgil or Horace. For the other 
Bay taking a walk abroad, they met accidentally in 
he fields with two young ladies, whoſe converſation 
hey were very much pleaſed with, and being deſirous 
e ingratiate themſelves further into their favour, pre- 
Failed with them, tho' they had never ſeen them be- 
ore in their lives, to take the air in a coach of their 
Wather's which waited for them at the end of Grays- 
Inn-Lane. The youths ran with the wings of love, 
ad ordered the coachman to wait at the town's end 
il they came back. One of our young gentlemen 
Wot up before, and the other behind, to act the parts 
hey had long, by the direction and example of their 
* omrades, taken much pains to qualify themſelves 
or, and ſo galloped off. What theſe mean enter- 
ainments will end in, it is impoſſihle to foreſee ; but 
W precaution upon that ſubject might prevent very 
reat calamities in a very worthy family, who take in 
our papers, and might perhaps be alarmed at what 
cou lay before them upon this ſubjeR. TE 


Cram, SIX, 


«Your moſt humble Servant, 
7 
To 
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To the Guardian. 


121 to you on the 2 1ſt of this month, which wil 
1 did not think fit to take notice of; it gives (2 
the greater trouble that you did not, becauſe I am c 
hdent the father of the young lads, whom 1 n= 
tioned, would have confidered how far what was (8 
in my letter concerned himſelf ; upon which it is 1 
too late to refleft. His ingenious fon, the coachnu 
aged ſeventeen years, has ſince that time ran aw 
with, and married one of the girls I fpoke of in vi 
laſt. The manner of carrying on the intrigue, « 
have picked it out of the younger brother, who i 
molt ſixteen; ſtill a batchelor, was as follows : 0 


part fo well, as to enamour boy, and make hi I 
inquiſitive into her place of abode, with all ode 4 


« 
4 
4 
4 
0 
. 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
« queſtions which were neceſſary toward further int 
« 
« 
0 
4 
4 
4 
c 
4 


macy. The matter was fo managed, that the lad wi 
made to believe there was no poilibility of converm 
with her, by reaſon of a very ſevere mother, but ]] 

the utmoſt caution. What, it ſeems, made the mothe 
forſooth, the more ſuſpicious was, that becauſe i 


men {ſaid her daughter was pretty, ſomebody or ot 
would perſuade her to marry while ſhe was too your 
to know how to govern a family. By what ] can E 1 
from pretences as ſhallow as this, ſhe appeared to iv 
from having a deſign upon her lover, that it ſeen: 
im practicable to him to get her, except it were car 


on with much ſecrecy and ſkill. Many were the 1 


terviews theſe lovers had in four and twenty how 
time: For it was managed by the mother, that 
ſhould run in and out as unobterved by her, and de 
girl be called in every other inſtant into the rel 
room, and rated (that ſhe could not ſtay in a plac 
in his hearing The young gentleman was at lat 
much in love, as to be thought by the daughter «-=ll 
* gaged far enough to put it to the venture that he cowl 
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ot live without her. It was now time for the mo- 
ier to appear, who ſurpriſed the lovers together in 
private, and baniſhed the youth her houſe. What is 
ot in the power of love! The chariotcer, attended 
Dy his faithful friend the younger brother, got out the 
cher morning a little earlier ordinary, and hav- 
ig made a ſudden friendſhip with a lad of their 
own age by the force of ten ſhillings, who drove an 

is N iackney coach, the elder brother took his poſt in the 
:Mcoach-box, where he could act with a great deal of 
ill and dexterity, and waited at the corner of the 
in „ freet where his miſtreſs lived, in hopes of carrying 
her off under that diſguiſe. The 7 * day was — 

4 expectation of an rtunity; in mas ts 
edding ele, from a Slizart window, which 
vas anſwered by a brandiſh of his whip, and a com- 
Wpaſs taken to. drive round and ſhow his activity, and 
eeadineſs to convey her where ſhe ſhould command 
im. Upon the approach of the evening, a note was 
thrown into his coach by a porter, to zcquaint him 
chat his miſtreſs and her mother fhould take coach 
exactly at ſeven o' clock; but that the mother was to 
be ſet down, and the daughter to go further, and call 
gan The happy minute came at laſt, when our 
Whack had the happineſs to take in his expected fare, 
attended by her motaer, and the young lady with 
whom he had firſt met her. The mother was 
et down in the Strand, and her daughter ordered to 
all on her when ſhe came from her couſm's an hour 
erwards. The mother was not ſo unſkilful as not 
ss have inſtructed her daughter whom to ſend for, and 
[FF how to behave herſelf when her lover ſhould urge her 
conſent. We yet know no further particulars, but 
that my young maſter was married that night at 
Knightibrige, in the preſence of his brother and two 
or other perſons ; and that juſt before the cere- 
mony he took his brother aſide, and aſk'd him to 
mat: y the other young woman. Now, Sir, I will not 
harangue upon this adventure, but only obſerve, that 
if the education of this compound creature had been 
more careful as to his rational part, the animal 
life in him had not, perhaps, been ſo forward, but 


he 
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he might have waited longer before he was a huſba 
However, as the whole town will in a day or "1 
* know the names, perſons, and other circumſtance, 
* think this properly lies before your guardianſhiz 
* conſider for the admonition of others; but my you 
« maſter's fate is irrevocable. ' |» 


Ne 15. SaTurbay, March 28. I 


l | | == di quiri I 
Speret idem, ſudet multùm, fruſtraque laboret, E 
Auſus idem Hor, Ars Poet. v. 1128 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 43 
And (not without much pains) be r 6 1 G 
atk]; . | os O 


1 CAME yeſterday into the parlour, where I ll 
Mrs. Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, all d 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards found, conůaꝛ 
ed a copy of verſes upon love and friendſhip. Sh 
believe, apprehended that I had glanced my eye wil 
the paper, and by the order and Liſpoſition of the u 
might diſtinguiſh that they were poetry; and there 
with an innocent confuſion in her face, ſhe told n:l 
might read them if I pleaſed, and fo. withdrew. 
the hand, at firſt ſight, I could not gueſs whether 1% 
came from a beau or a lady, but having put on 
ſpectacles, and peruſed them carefully, I found by wil 
peculiar modes in ſpelling, and a certain negligent 
1 that it was a female ſonnet. I have iu*l 
earned, that ſhe hath a correſpondent in the cou 
who is as bookiſh as herſelf ; that they write to on 
another by the names of Aſtrea and Dorinda, an 1 
mig _ 
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htily admired for their eaſy lines. As I ſhould be 
to have a poeteſs in our family, and yet am un- 
ing harſhly to croſs the bent of a young lady's ge- 
: 5 choſe rather to throw together ſome 2 
2 that kind of poetry which 1s diſtinguiſhed by the 
e of Eaſy, than to riſk the fame of Mrs, Cornelia's 
d, by expoſing her work to publick view. | 
haue ſaid, in a foregoing paper, that every thought 
Sch is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed in a lan- 
ge ſuitable to it, is written with eaſe : which I offer- 
bn anſwer to thoſe who aſk for eaſe in all kinds of 
try; and it is ſo far true, as it ſtates the notion of 
writing in general, as that is oppoſed to what is 
ed or affected. But as there is an eaſy mien, and 
y dreſs, peculiarly fo called; ſo there is an eaſy fort 
poetry. In order to write eaſily, jt is neceſſary in 
firſt place to think eaſily. Now, according to dif- 
nt ſubjects, men think differently; anger, fury, and 
rough paſſions, awaken ſtrong * — : glory, 
ndeur, power, raiſe great thoughts : love, melan- 
ly, ſolitude, and whatever gently touches the ſoul, 
ire caly thoughts. 
f the thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle ſubjecta, 
ieee are ſome which may be ſet off by ſtile and orna- 
nt: Others there are; which the more ſimply the 
conceived, and the more clearly they are . 
e che ſoul proportionably the more pleaſing emotions. 
e ſigures of ſtile added to them ſerve only to hide 
auty, however gracefully they are put on, and are 
wn away like paint upon a fine complexion. But 
e not only livelineſs of fancy is requiſite to exhibit 
cat variety of images; but alſo niceneſs of judgment 
cull out thoſe, which, without the advantage of fo- 
gu art, will ſhine by their own intrinfick beauty. 
theſe means, whatſoever ſeems to demand labour 
ing rejected, that only which appears to be eaſy and 
ural will come in; and ſo art will be hid by art, 
uch is the perfection of eaſy writing, 
I will ſuppoſe an author to be really. poſſeſſed with 
paſſion which he writes upon, and then we ſhall ſee 
w he would acquit himſelf. This I take to be the 
eſt way to form a judgment of him: ſince if he be 
- not 


= 


W 
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not truly moved, he muſt at leaſt work up his imigi A 
tion as near as poſſible, to reſemble reality. I chookf 
inſtance in love, which is obſerved to have produced ii 
moſt finiſhed performances in this kind. A lover 
be full of ſincerity, that he _ be believed by 
miſtreſs 3 he will therefore think ſimply ; he will 
reſs himſelf perſpicuoufly, that he may not peril 
r; he will therefore write unaffectedly. Deep 
flections are made by a head undifturbed ; and po 
wit and fancy are the work of an heart at eaſe : 1 
two dangers then, into which poets are apt to ron, all 
effcQtually removed out of the lover's way. Tl: 
leling proper circumſtances, and placing them in a 9 
able lights, are the ſineſt ſecrets of all poetry; bu: 
recollection of little circumſtances is the lover's ſol: ne 
ditation, and relating them pleaſantly, the buſinet nl 
his life. Accordingly we find that the moſt celeb 
authors of this rank excel in love verſes. Out of wn 
thouſand inſtances I ſhall name one, which 1 think 
moſt delicate and tender I ever ſaw. Y 


A man who hath ever been in love will be touche:' 
the reading of theſe lines; and every one, who une 
feels that paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what 1 have advanced it appears, how dia 
it is to write eaſily, But when eafy writings fall nel 
the hands of an ordinary reader, they appear to hin 
natural and unlaboured, that he immediately rc 
to write, and fancies that all he hath to do is to tn 

- NO pains. 'Fhns he thinks indeed fimply, bu: 
thoughts, not being choſen with judgment, are al 
beautiful; he, it is true, expreſſes himſelf plainly, | 
flatly withal. Again, if a man of vivacity takes !$ 
his head to write this way, what felf-denial mutt 
— when bright points of wit occur to his fang 
How difficult will he find it to reje& florid phraſes, a 
pretty embelliſhments of ſtile? fo true it is, that "i 
plicity of all things is the hardeſt to be copied, ande 
o be acquired with the greateſt labour, Our f 
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nber, when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other day, 
any man mi ht write eaſy, I only aſk'd him, it 
hought it poſhble that Squire Hawthorn ſhould ever 
into a room as he did? He made me a very hand- 
bow, and anſwered with a ſmile, * Mr. Ironſide, 


N.! 
* very well how ill lady Flame looked, when the 
- ted Mrs. Jane in a plain black-ſuit. And, I re- 


| "Su have convinced me.” 

"'? WS ali conclude this paper by obſerving that paſtoral 
* . which is the molt conſiderable kind of eaſy writ- 
bac the ofteneſt been attempted with ill fucccſs of 


fort whatſoever. I ſhall therefore, in a little time, 
municate my thoughts upon that ſubject to the 


ick. 


bu: bl 
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ik 6. Mod pA, March 3o. 


Ne fort pudori 
ibi mula lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 
| Hor. Ars Poet. v. 406, 


uſh not to patronize the muſeꝰ's (kill, 


ho U WO mornings ago a gentleman came in to my 
* | lady Lizard's tea-table, who is diſtinguiſhed in 
cn 1 by the good taſte he is known to have in polite 


ings, eſpecially ſuch as relate to love and galantry. 
figure of the man had ſomething odd * groteſk 
though his air and manner were genteel and eaſy, 
his wit zgrecable. The ladies, in complaiſance 
im, turned the diſcourſe to poetry. This ſoon gave 
an occaſion of producing two new ſongs to the 
pany ; which, he ſaid, he would venture to recom- 
d as complete performances. The firſt, continued 
is by a gentleman of an unrival'd reputation in 


8 fant} kind of writing; and the ſecond by a lady who 
afes, me the honour to be in love with me, becauſe I 
= Pot handſome. Mrs. Annabella upon this (who never 


lip an occaſion of doing ſprightly things) give a 
twitch 


= — — — —— — — 
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twich to the paper with a finger and a thumb, ll 
ſnatches it out of the gentleman's hands: Then cat 1 | 
her eye over it with a ſeeming impatience, ſhe rea; Ml 
the ſongs ; and in a very obliging manner, deſired 3 
gentleman would let her have a copy of them, togeii 
with his judgment upon fongs in general; that | 8 
be able, ſaid ſhe, to Judge galantries of this nau 
if ever it ſhould be my fortune to have a poetical 1M 
The gentleman complied ; and accordingly Mrs. An 
bella the very next morning, when ſhe was at her ti 
had the following packet delivered to her by a fp 
valet de chambre. 3 


The Firſt SON G. 


I. 


O* Belvidera's boſom lying, 5 
Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying, 
The cold regardleſs maid to move, | 
Wich unavailing pray'rs I ſue : 
«« You firſt have taught me how to love, 
Ah teach me to be happy too!“ 


II. 


But ſhe, alas! unkindly wiſe, 
To all my ſighs and tears replies, 
« "Tis every prudent maid's concern 
Her lover's fondneſs to improve; 
If to be happy you ſhall learn, 
© © You quickly would forget to loye.“ 


The Second 8 ON G. 


7 I. 
OAST not, miſtaken ſwain, thy art 
Io pleaſe my partial eyes; 
Ihe charms that have ſubdu'd my heart, 
Another may deſpile, 


II, 


II. 


II. 


Thy face is to my humour made, 
Another it may fright : 

Perhaps by ſome {ond whim betray'd, 
In oddneſs I delight. 


III. 


Vain youth, to your confuſion know, 
Tis to my love's exceſs 
You all your fancy'd beauties owe, 


Which fade as that grows leſs. 


IV. 


For your own ſake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my fire: 


Since you, my ſwain, no more will ſhine, 


When I no more admire. 


V. 


By me, indeed, you are allow'd 
The wonder of your kind ; 

But be not of my judgment proud, 
Whom love has render'd blind. 


To Mrs. Annabella Lizard. 


ADAM, 
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O let you ſee how abſolute your commands are 
over me, and to convince you of the opinion I 


aveof your good ſenſe; 1 ſhall, without any preamble of 
mpliments, give you my thoughts upon ſong-writing, 
be ſame order as they have occured to me. 
o me, in my own defence, to ſay, that I do not 
member ever to have met with any piece of criticiſm 
don this ſubject; ſo that if I err, or ſeem ſingular in 
y opinions, you will be the more at liberty to differ 
om them, ſince I do not pretend to ſupport them by 

y authority, : 
or. I. D 


Only 


« In 
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ſongs, which is driven to a point, without thoſe ff 


© In all ages, and in every nation where poetry hy Y 
been in faſhion, the tribe of ſonneteers hath he 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow that has 
moving fancy, and the leaſt jingle of verſe in his he; 
ſets up for a wiiter of ſongs, and reſolves to imme 
talize his bottle or his miſtreſs, What a world of 
ſipid productions in this kind have we been pc: 
with ſince the revolution, to go no higher? Ilie 
doubt, proceeds in a great meaſure fiom not form 
a right judgment of the nature of theſe little ©; 
poſitions. It is true, they do not require an d 
vation of thought, nor any extraordinary car ac 
nor an extenſive knowledge; but then they demy 
great regularity, and the utmoſt nicety ; an en 
purity of ſtile, With the molt eaſy and flow ing nu 
bers; an elegant and unaffected turn of wit, 9 
one uniform and ſimple deſign. Greater works 
not well be without ſome inequalities and over 
and they are in them pardonable; but a ſong lo 
its luſtre if it be not poliſhed with the gicatet li 
curacy. The ſmalleſt blemiſh in it, like a flaw i 
jewel, takes off the whole value of it. A {ons i, 
it were, a little image in enamel, that requires all: 
nice touches of the pencil, a gloſs aud a fimocorhre 
with thoſe delicate finiſhing ſtrokes, which voull if 
ſuperfluous and thrown away upon larger ig? 
where the ſtrength and boldneſs of a maitc:!; 1. 
gives all the grace. 9 
Since you may have recourſe to the French 
Englith tranſlations, you will not accuſe me of 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, ii 
Horace in ſome of his ſhorter lyrics, are the c 
pleteſt models for little odes or ſonnets. Ycu vi 
find them generally purſuing a ſingle thought in u 


terruptions and deviations ſo frequent in the moda 
writers of this order. To do juftice to the Fr 
there is no living language that abounds ſo much 
ood ſongs. The genius of the people, and ul 
idiom of their tongue, ſeems adapted to comp 
tions of this ſort. Our writers generally croud U 
one ſong materials enough tor ſeveral; and ſo d 
6 ſtan 
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fi arve every thought, by endeavouring to nurſe up 


more than one at a time. 'They give you a ftring of 
imperfect ſonnets, inſtead of one finiſhed piece, which 
is a fault Mr. Waller (whoſe beauties cannot be too 
much admired) ſometimes falls into. But, of all our 
countrymen, none are more defective in their ſongs, 
through a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and 
Mr. Cowley. In them, one point of wit flaſhes ſo 
faſt upon another, that the reader's attention is dazzled 
by the continual ſparkling of their imagination; you 
find a new deſign ſtarted almoſt in every line, and you 
come to the end without the ſatisfaction of iæcing any 
one of them executed. 

A ſong ſhould be conducted like an epigram; and 
the only difference between them is, that one does 
not require the lyric numbers, and is uſually em- 
boyed upon ſatirical occations ; whereas the buftncfs 
rf the other, for the moſt part, is to expreſs, (as my 

ord Roſcommon tranſlates it from Horace) 


« Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine.“ 


* I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay upon this ſub- 
et, by obſerving, that the French do very often con- 
ound the ſong and the epigram, and take the one 
ecprocvaity for the other. An inſtance of which I 
hall give you in a remarkable epigram which paſles 
urrent abroad for an excellent ſong. 


Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
ſe dis du bien par tout de toi; 
Quel malheur eſt le notre ? 

« Lon ni croit ni l'un, ni l'autre.“ 


For the ſatis faction of ſuch of your ſriends as may 
ot underſtand the original, I ſhall venture to tranſlate 
t after my faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtrictly to the turn 
df ghought, at the expence of loſing ſomething in the 
poetry and verſification. 


* Thou ſpeakeft always ill of- m.... 
I ſpeak always well of thee ; 9 
D 2 
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But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. 
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Thus, madam, I have endeavoured to com ply wii 
* your commands ; not out of vanity of erecting my 
into a critick, but out of an earneſt deſire of bei 
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* thought, upon all occaſions, 
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© Your moſt obedient ſerrau 


_— 9+.» 7 
WORE Aa x 
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Tvutspay, March 31. 
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Minimumque libidine peccant. 


1 


UV. Sat. 6. v. 1, 
Dar 


Luſt is the ſmalleſt ſin they own. 


F it were poſſible to bear up againſt the force of nn 

dicule, which faſhion has brought upon people il 
acknowledging a veneration for the moſt ſacred thig 
a man might ſay that the time we now are in is ſet a 
for humiliation; and all our actions ſhould at pre 
more particularly tend that way. I remember ab 
thirty years ago an eminent divine, who was alſo nt 
_— well-bred, told his congregation at Whitch: 
that if they did not vouchſafe to give their lives 2 8 
turn, they muſt certainly go to a place which he did 
think fit to name in that courtly audience. It is wi 
as with that Gentleman; I would, if poſlible, rep: 
ſent the errors of life, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from u 
we call galantry, in ſuch a manner as the people v8 
pleaſure may read me. In this caſe I muſt not be row 
to gentlemen and ladies, but ſpeak of fin as a gen 
man. It might not perhaps ho amiſs, if thereto: 
ſhould call my preſent precaution ** A Criticiſm uv" 
« Fornication ;” and by repreſenting the unjuſt wm 
they have who affect that way of pleaſure, brig i 
itaſte upon it »mong all thoſe who are judicious "Wl 
their ſatisfactions. I will be bold then to lay down "i 


» - 
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8c, That he who follows this kind of gratification, 
WS vc up much greater delight by purſuing it, than he 
Wn poſlibly enjoy from it. As to the common women 


' wit 1 d the ſtews, there is no one but will allow this aſſer- 
nyeßß on at firſt ſight; but if it will appear, that they who 
ber, el with thoie of the ſex who are leſs profligate, de- 


ead to greater baſeneſſes than if they frequented 
ochels, it ſhould, methinks, bring this iniquity under 
ne diſcountenance. The rake, who without ſenſe 
character or decency wallows and ranges in common 
uſes, is guilty no farther than of proſtituting himſelf, 
: d expoſing his health to diſeaſes ; but the man of 
Wl autry cannot purſue his pleaſures without treachery 
ſome man he ought to love, and making deſpicable 
She woman he admires. To live in a continual deceit, 
reflect upon the diſhonour you do ſome huſband, 
der or brother, who does not deſerve this of you, 
ad whom you would deſtroy did you know they did th: 
ce towards you, are circumſtances which pall the ap- 
eite, and give a man of any ſenſe of honour very 
"Sinful mortification. What more need be ſaid againſt 
= gcntleman's delight, than that he himſelf thinks him- 
f a baſe man in purſuing it? When it is thoroughly 
nſidered, he gives up his very being as a man of 
tegrity who commences galant. Let him or her who 
guilty this way but weigh the matter a little, and the 
iminal will find that thole whom they moſt eſteemed 
e of a ſudden become the moſt diſagreeable com- 
anions ; nay, their good qualities are grown odious 
a painful. It is faid, people who have the plague 
vc a delight in communicating the infection; in like 
anner, the ſenſe of ſhame, which is never wholly 
ercome, inclines the guilty this way to contribute 
we deſtruction of others. And women are pleaſed 
=P introduce more women into the ſame condition, 
ough they can have no other ſatisfaction from it, than 
Wt the infamy is ſhared among greater numbers, which 
ey flatter themſelves eaſes the burden of each par- 
ular perſon. 
t is a moſt melancholy conſideration, that for mo- 
eatary ſenſations of joy, obtained by ftealth, men are 
reed into a conſtraint of all their words and actions 
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in the general and ordinary occurrences. of life. h 
an impoſſibility in this caſe to be faithful to one per 
without being falſe to all the reſt of the world : 1 
gay figures in which poetical men of looſe mora!s h 
placed this kind of ſtealth are but feeble conſolation 
when a man is inclined to ſoliloquy or meditation uy 
his paſt life; flaſhes of wit can promote joy, but (i 
cannot allay grief. | 
Diſeaſe, ſickneſs, and misfortune are what all na 
living are liable to; it is therefore ridiculous and mi 
0 purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, what muſt add to 
anguiſh under diſeaſe, ſickneſs or misfortune. 1: 
poilible there may be thoſe whoſe bloods are too wan 
to admit of theſe compunctions: if there arc ſuch, Ia 
ſure they are laying up ſtore for them: But I ha 
better hopes of thoſe who have not yet erated the inf 
preſſions and advantages of a good education aud (i 
tune; they may be aſſured, © that whoever wholly gie 
«+ themſelves up to luſt, will find it the leaſt fault tio 
are guilty of.“ n A 
| Irreconcileable hatred to thoſe they have injure 
mean ſhifts to cover their offences, envy and malice vi 
the innocent, and a general ſacrifice of all that is goo 
natured or praiſe-worthy when it interrupts them, wi! 
poſſeſs all their faculties, and make them utter ſtrangen 
to the noble pleaſures which flow from honour ar( 
virtue. Happy are they, who from the viſitation a 
ſickneſs, or any other accident, are awakened from iſ 
courſe which leads to an inſenſibility of the great 
enjoyments in human life. "1 
A French author, giving an account of a very agree il 
able man, in whoſe character he mingles good quzalitic Wl 
and infirmities, rather than vices and vutues, tells tn: i 
following ſtory. 1 
Our knight, ſays he, was pretty much addicted u 
the molt faſhionable of all faults. He had a lc! Wl 
rogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, thong 
he had no other name for him when he ſpoke of hn 
but * the raſcal,” or to him but © firrab.” Or: 
morning when he was dreſſing, Sirrah, ſays he, be fur „ 
you bring home this evening a pretty wench. 1 
fellow was a perſon of diligence and capacity, . 
| „ha 
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nad for ſome time addreſſed himſelf to a decay'd old 
cri on tiowoman, who had a young maiden to her daugh- 
© 


ber, beauteous as an angel, not yet fixtcen years of 
hoof age. The mother's extreme poverty, and the inunu— 
ton WS dons of this artful lackey concerning the ſoft diſ- 
du poſition and generoſity of his maſter, made her con- 
te bent to deliver up her daughter. But many were the 


; intreaties and repreſentations of the mother to gain 
maß ner child's conſent to an action, which {he jaid the 


ni ebhorred, at the fame time ſhe exhorted her to it 3 
0 c but child, ſays ſhe, can you ice your mother die for 
i RS hunccr? The virgin argued no longer, but burſting 
wan into tears, ſaid ſhe would go any where. The lackey 
1a = conveyed ber with great obſequiouſneſs and ſecrecy 
har R to his maſter's lodging, and placed her in a com- 
e ni nodious apartment till he came home. The knight, 
| i: who knew his man never failed of bringing ia his 
' 2: prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, and was in 
dei bizh humour at an entertainment with ladies, ex- 
pe ing to be received in the evening by one as agree- 
jure able as the beſt of them. When he came home, his 
ce u lackey met him with a ſaucy and joyful familiarity, 
good. crying out, ſhe is as handſome as an angel, (for there 
nu js no other ſimile on theſe occaſions) but the tender 
ngen fool has wept” till her eyes are ſwelled and bloated; ; 
bor ſhe is a maid and a gentlewoman. With that he 
n conducted his maſter to the room where ſhe was, and 
"mM 1 rctired. The knight, when he ſaw her bathed in 
rate tears, ſaid in ſome ſurpriſe, don't you know, young 


woman, why you are brought hither ? The unhappy 
gte. mail fell on her knees, and with many interraptions 
lite of fichs and tears, ſaid to him, I know, alas! too 
(1: HT well why J ara brought hither ; my mother, to get 

_ br: for her and myſelf, has ſent me to do what you 


ed of pleaſed ; but wou'd it would pleaſe heaven I could 

lcae dic, before I am added to the number of thoſe mi- 

dug {-rable wretches who live without honour ! Witch this 

- 'Y retiexton ſhe wept anew, and beat her bolom. The 
"+ 


knight ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I am not ſo 


abandoned as to hurt your innocence againſt your 
_ 
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The novelty of the accident ſurpriz'd him iy 
virtue; and covering the young maid with a clo]; 
he led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care 
recommended her for that night. The next mon. Wh 
ing he ſent for her mother, and aſked her if he 
daughter was a maid ? The mother aſſured bim, th; 
when ſhe delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was 
ſtranger to man. Are not you then, reply'd h 
knight, a wicked woman to contrive the debaucher ? 
of your own child? She held down her face wif 
fear and ſhame, and in her confuſion uttered fonsf 
broken words concerning her poverty. Far be | 
ſaid the gentleman, that you ſhould relieve yourſ 
from want by a much greater evil: Your daughtz 
is a fine young creature; do you know of none tha 
ever ſpoke of her for a wife ? The mother anſwered, 
there is an honeſt man in our neighbourhood tha 
loves her, who has often ſaid he would marry be 
with two hundred pounds. The knight ordered hi 
man to reckon out that ſum, with an addition oi 
fifty to buy the bride clothes, and fifty more as a hey 
to her mother.” 3 
I appeal to all the galants in the town, whether poſi Wn 
ſing all the beauties in Great Britain could give half tie | 
pleaſure as this young gentleman had in the reflexio 
of having relieved a miſerable parent from guilt al 
poverty, an innocent virgin from publick ſhame, zz 
beſtowing a virtuous wife upon an honeit man? 

- As all men who are guilty this way have not fortune WE" 
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wer at this good ſeaſon. For my part I don't c. 
ow ridiculous the mention of it may be, provide! | Bp: 
hear it has any good conſequence upon the wretchec, Wl 
that I recommend the moſt abandoned and miſerabic o! pr 
mankind to the charity of all in proſperous conditions Wye 
uader the ſame guilt with thoſe wretches. Ihe Loc WA 
hoſpital in Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, for men, that 1 WE 
Kingfland for women, is a receptacle for all ſuftenn Wl 
mangled by this iniquity, Penitents ſhould in their own 
hearts take upon them all the ſhame and ſorrow they Wi 
have eſcaped ; and it would become them to N 8 
oolauen 


* 
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blation for their crimes, by charity to thoſe upon 
hom vice appears in that utmoſt miſery and defor- 
ity, which they themſelves are free from by their 
ze*ter fortune, rather than greater innocence. It would 
uicken our compaſſion in this caſe, if we conſidered 
here may be objects there, who would now move 
orror and loathing, that we have once embraced with 
-anſport : and as we are men of honour, (for I muſt 
ot ſpeak as we are chriſtians) let us not deſert our 
riends for the loſs of their noſes. 


—_ 
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— — —- Animzque capaces | 
Mortis —------ Lucax. 


Souls, undiſmay'd by death. 
HE proſpect of death is ſo gloomy and diſmal, 


zolle that if it were conſtantly before our eyes, it 
If the Would imbitter all the fweets of life. The gracious 
exit uthor of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, that 
t aul e are capable of many pleaſing ſenſations and re- 
„ exions, and meet with ſo many amuſements and ſo— 

citudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling upon an 
tunes eil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes 
their Put languid impreſſions upon the mind. But how diſtant 
the: ever the time of our death may be, ſince it is certain 
chat we mult die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome portion of 
led er life to conſider the end of it; and it is highly con- 
ched, enient to'fix ſome ſtated times to meditate upon the 
lc of {nal period of our exiſtence here. The principte of 
itions e!t-love, as we are men, will make us enquire, what is 
Lock ie to become of us after our diſſolution? and our 
dat in onſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will inform us, that 
eren ccording to the good or evil of our actions here, we 


r 0wn all be tranſlated to the manſions of eternal bliſs or 
they ery. When this is ſeriouſly weighed, we muſt think 


ce n madneſs to be unprepared againſt the black moment: 
lauen D 5 but 
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but when we reſlect that perhaps that black non» 
may be to-night, how watchful ought we to be! 
1 was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe 10 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon u 
head, which was to this effect: The conhideratic, 
* ſaid the good man, that my being is precarious, moi 
me many years ago to make a reſolution, which 
have diligently Kept, and to which I owe the gre 
ſatisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. Every ni. 
before I addreſs myſelf in private to my Creator, [| 
lay my hand upon my heart, and aſk myſelf, Whe ,. 
* if God ſhould require my ſou] of me this night, RW; 
could hope for mercy from him ? „The bitter accu? 
I underwent in this my firſt acquaintance with .y/ Wl 
were ſo far from throwing me into defpair of 
* mercy which is over all God's works, that they rug 
proved motives to yo circumſpection in my futur| 
conduct. The o 
* 


tner I exerciſed myſelf in me 
tations of this kind, the leſs was my anxiety ; aud i 
making the thoughts of death familiar, what was || 
firit ſo terrible and ſhocking is become the ſweeteſti 
my enjoyments. 'Theſe contemplations have indes 
made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they are { 
from having ſour'd my temper, that as I hae 
mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret ipring of vi 
in my heart, ſo my converſation is pleatant, and u. 
* countenance ſerene. I taſte all the innocent {a 
« 
4 
4 


* 


ſactions of life pure and ſincere; 1 have no ſhare i 
pleaſures that leave a fling behind them, nor n 
cheated with that kind ot mirth, “ in the midi e 
« which there is heavineſs.“ | 

Of all the proſeſſions cf men, a ſoldier's chit 
ſhould put him upon this religious vigilance. His d 
expoſes him to ſuch hazards, that the evil- which vr 
men in Other ſtations may ſcem far diſtant, to him uf 
inſtant, and ever befote his eyes. The conſideratic, 
that what men in a martial life purchaſe is gained via 
danger and labour, and muſt perhaps be parted vii 
very ſpeedily, is the cauſe ot much licenſe and nat 
As moreover it is neceſſary to keep up the ſpirits «Nl 
thoſe who are to encounter the moſt terrible danger, 
offences of this nature meet with great inculgenc. 
ut 
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at there is a courage better founded than this animal 
arv. The ſecfet aſſurance, that all is right within, 
hat if he falls in battle, he will the more ſpeedily be 
rovwn'd with true glory, will add ſtrength to a warrior's 
arm, and intrepidity to his heart. | 


27 One of the molt ſacceſsful ſtratagems whereby Ma- 
bich = nt became formidable, was the aſſurance that im- 
cal. or gave his votaries, that whoever was ſlain in battle 
ny 2114 be immediately conveyed to that luxurious Pa- 
tot, aiſe his wanton fancy had invented. The ancient 
bette iis taught a doctrine which had the ſame effect, 
60, rough with this diſterence from Mahomet's, That the 
eu ons of the flain mould tranimigrate into other bodies, 
ay ind in them be rewarded according to the degrees of 
ic merit. This is told by Lucan with his uſual ſpirit. 


You teach that ſouls, from fleſhy chains unbound, 
Seek not pale ſhades and Erebus profound, 

But fleeting hence to other regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated clay; 

Hence death's a gap (if men may truſt the lore) 
Trwixt lives behind and ages yet before. | 

A bleſt miſtake ! which fate's dread pow'r diſarms 3. 
And ſpurs its vot'ries on to war's alaims ; 

Laviſh of lite, they ruſh with fierce delight 

Amid!! the legipns, and provoke the fight ; 
O'er-matching death, and freely caſt away 

That loan of life the gods are bound to pay. 


cit CR Our galant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a 
_ oble example of courage and devotion. I. am par- 
chief Wicularly plcaſed to find that he hath tranſlated the whole 
$ cul Woo of Pſalms into Engliſh verſe. A friend of mine 
uch 0 nforms me, that he hath the manuicript by him, which 
him 8 ſaid in the title to have been done by the moſt noble 
rauen and virtuous Gent. Sir Pulli Stoxx, Knight.“ 
d v1 rey having never been printed, I ſhall preſent the 
| 10 Wublick with one of them, which my correſpondent ailures 
1 110 ee he hath faithfully tranſcribed, and wherein I have 
rs aßen the liberty only to alter one word, 
nNger,o 
gen 
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PSALM CXXXVIL 


I. 


IGH ſeated where the river flows, 
That wat'reth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain : 
The thought of Sion bred ſuch woes, 
That though our harps we did retain, 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 
On willows only hang'd they were. 


II. 


Now while our harps were hanged ſo, 
The men whole captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did fay : 
You that of muſick make ſuch ſhow, 
Come ſing us now a Sion's lay: 
Oh no ! we have no voice nor hand 


For ſuch a ſong in ſuch a Land. 


III. 
Though far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 


In foreign ſoil exil'd from thee, 
Yet let my hand forget his ſkill, 
If ever thou forgotten be; 
And let my tongue faſt glewed ſtill 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me; 
If thy neglect within me ſpring. 
Or ought I do, but Salem ſing. 


IV. 

But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget | 
To quit the pains of Edom's race, Wi 
Who cauſeleſly, yet hotly ſet Y. 
Thy holy city to deface ; | * 
Did thus the bloody victors whet, 4 
What time they enter'd firſt the place, | 

« Down, down with it at any hand, | 
Manke all a waſte, let nothing ſtand. ” 

5 V. And 
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V 


And Babylon, that didſt us waſte, 
Thyſelf ſhalt one day walted be : 
And happy he, who what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee ; 
Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte, 
Like woful objects make thee ſee : 
Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dath againſt the ſtones, 
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Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne pavor, & rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. 
| Hon. Ep. 18. 1. 1. 98. 


Leſt avarice, ſtill poor, diſturb thine eaſe; 
or fear ſhou'd ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
or ardent hope for things of little uſe. CREECH, 


: eaſure and pain, as anger and pride. But when a 
Wan conſiders the ſtate of his own mind, about which 
Per member of the chriſtian world is ſuppoſed at this 
Wne to be employed, he will find that the beſt defence 
Wainſt vice is preſerving the worthieſt part of his own 
Writ pure from any great offence againſt it. There is a 
Wagnanmity which makes us look upon ourſelves with 
Wicain, after we have been betray'd by ſudden defire, 
Wportunity of gain, the abſence of a perſon who ex- 
Is us, the fault of a ſervant, or the ill fortune of an 
iverſary, into the gratification of luſt, covetouſneſs, 
vy, rage, or pride; when the more ſublime part of 
r ſouls is kept alive, and we have not repeated in- 


nuties till they are become vicious habits, 


T was prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning the 
great vices, that there are three which give pleaſure, 
covetouſneſs, gluttony and luſt ; one, which taſtes of 
dthing but pain, as envy; the reſt have a mixture of 


Y, And The 
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The vice of covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt in 
the ſoul of any other; and you may have ſcen nw 
otherwiſe the moſt agreeable creatures in the world, 
ſeized with the deſire of being richer, that they 4 
. Nartle at indifferent things, and live in a nt | 
guard and watch over themielves from a remote tea: 
expence, No pious man can be ſo circunitpcet in 
care of his conſcience, as the covetous man is in tl 
of his pocket. 

If a man would preſerve his owg ſpirit, and his 52 
tural approbation of higher and more worthy put 
he could never fall into this littleneſs, but his mind 
would be ſtill open to honour and virtue, in {ite 
inßrmities and relapſes, But what extremely dit. 
rages me in my precautions as a GUaRDIAN, is, tid 
there is an univerſal detection from the atmiraticy d 
virtue. Riches and outward ſplexdor have taken up ti 
place of it; and no man thinks he is mcan, if he is ng 

oor. But alas! thus deſpicable ſpirit debaſes our v4 
1 and makes our paiiions take a new turn fra 
their natural bent. 

It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and melanchecly s 
me ſome nights ago at a play, to ſee a crowd in thei 
bits of the gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt { 
timents we have. The circumſtance happened in 
ſcene of diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Bullen: Oz 
of the centinels who Rood on the ſtage, to prevent tl 
diſorders which the moſt unmannerly race of youny 
men that ever were ſeen in any age lrequently raile n 
nar aſſemblies, upon Piercy's beſeeching to be hears 

urſt into tears; upon which the greateſt part of ti 
audience fell into a loud and ignorant laughter; wii! 
others, who were touched with the liberal ne 
in the poor fellow, could hardly ſuppreſs by their clap 
ping. But the man, without the lea confuiion d 
ſhame in his countenance for what had happerc 
wiped away the tears, and was ſtill intent upon the pl 
The diſtreis {till riding, the foldier was ſo mach move 
that he was obliged to turn his face from the audierte 
to their no {mall merriment. Piercy had the galantys 
take notice of his honeſt heart; and, as I am to 


gave him a crown to * him in his affliction. It“ 
certa 
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ertain this poor fellow, in his humble condition, had 
ch a lively compaſſion as a foul unwedded to the 
orld ; were it otherwiſe, gay lights and dreſſes, with 
ppearances of people of fathion and wealth, to which 
is fortune could not be familiar, would have taken up 
his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as well as 
ure religion, (according to a bocs. too ſacred for me to 
aote) * to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their af- 

fiction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the 

world.“ Every ſtep that a man makes beyond mo- 
erate and reaſonable proviſion, is taking ſo much from 

e worthineſs of his own ſpirit; and he that is intirely 
t upon making a fortune, is all that while undoing 
e man. He mult grow deaf to the wretched, eſtrange 
imſelf from the agreeable, learn hardneſs of heart, 
{reliſh every thing that is noble, and terminate all in 
s deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence in any one immoderate 
fire or appetite engroſſes the whole creature, and his 
fe is ſacrificed to that one deſire or appetite ; but how 
ch otherwiſe is it with thoſe that preſerve alive in 
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\cly en ſomething that adorns their condition, and ſhews 
thc Ee man, whether a prince or a beggar, above his for- 
eſt {tn ne. 
| in I have juſt now recorded a foot foldier for the po- 
: (ct man in a Britiſh audience, from the force of na- 
ent e, untainted with the ſingularity of an ill-applied 
youny Jucation, A good ſpirit, that is not abuſed, can add 
raiſe s glories to the higheſt fate in. the world, as well as 
hear We beauties to the meancit. I ſhall exempliſy this by 
of i erting a prayer of Harry the fourth of France juſt 
ia dre a battle, in which he obtained an entire victory. 
1paſkon 
5. cli LORD of hoſts, who canſt ſee through the 
fon > thickeſt veil and cloſet diſguiſe, who viewelſt 
perl che bottom of my heart, and the deepeſt deſigns of 
ze ny enemies, who haft in thy hands, as well as before 
moved i thine eyes, all the events which concern human life, 
diere if thou knoweſt that my reign will promote thy glory 
ante u and the ſafety of thy people, if thou knoweſt that 1 
m tot have no other amb: tion in my ſoul, but to advance 
. Ri de honour of thy holy name, and the good of this 


certa 6“ ſtate, 
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« ſtate, favour, O great God, the juſtice of my am 
and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge him why 
« thy ſacred decrees, and the order of a lawful {| 
ceſſion, have made their ſovereign ; but if thy oof 
«« providence has ordered it otherwiſe, and thou {| 
that I ſhould prove one of thoſe kings whom ti, 
„ giveſt in thine anger, take from me, O merci 
« God, my life any my crown, make me this day 
« ſacrifice to thy will, let my death end the calamii# 
of France, and let my blood be the laſt that is ſpilt 
« this quarrel.” | 
The king uttered this generous prayer in a vo 
and with a countenance, that inſpired all who hes 
and beheld him with like magnanimity : then turning; 
the ſquadron, at the head of which he deſigned 
charge, My fellow-ſoldiers,” ſaid he, “ as youre 
«© my fortune, ſo do I yours; your ſafety confi: 


« keeping well your ranks ; but it the heat of the ati 4 
* ſhould force you to diſorder, think of nothing 

«« rallying again; if you loſe the fight of your col: T 
« and ftandards, look round for the white plume inen 
«© beaver ; you ſhall ſee it wherever you are, and iti 


« lead you to glory and to victory.“ 
The magnanimity of this illuſtrious prince was ſuflf 


rted by a firm reliance on providence, which inſpir nt 
im with a contempt of life, and an aſſurance of en 
ueſt. His generous ſcorn of royalty, but as it fi he 
ſiſted with the ſervice of God, and good of his pe ge 
is an inſtance, that the mind of man, when it is « It 
diſpoſed, is always above its condition, even tho i: Wy 


that of a monarch. c 
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_ — ——— 2 . Minuti 
Semper & infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas 
tio - Juv, Sat. 13. v. 189. 


—— Revenge, which ſtil] we find 
n he weakelt frailty of a feeble mind. CREECH, 
te 
od \ LL galantry and faſhion, one would imagine, 
q ſhould riſe out of the religion and laws of that 
* ion wherein they prevail; but alas! in this king- 


n, gay characters, and thoſe which lead in the plea- 
and inclinations of the faſhionable world, are ſuch 
are readieſt to practiſe crimes the moſt abhorrent to 
re, and contradictory to our faith. A chriſtian and 
entleman are made inconſiſtent appellations of the 
je perſon ; you are not to expect eternal life, if you 
not forgive injuries, and your mortal life is uncom- 
able, if you are not ready to commit a murder, in 
ntment for an affront : for good ſenſe as well as re- 
dn is ſo utterly baniſhed the world, that men glory 
heir very paſſions, and purſue trifies with the utmolt 
geance ; ſo little do they know that to forg ive is the 
t arduous pitch human nature can arrive at: a cow- 
has often fought, a coward has often conquered, 
a coward never forgave.” The power of doing 
| flows from a ſtrength of ſoul conſcious of its own 
EF ; whence it draws a certain ſafety, which its ene- 
= 5 not of conſideration enough to interrupt; for 'tis 
Wuliar in the make of a brave man to have his friends 
much above him, his enemies much below him. 
et though the negle& of our enemies may, ſo in- 
a forgiveneſs as the love of them is not to be in 
= (eaſt accounted for by the force of conſtitution, but 
= more ſpiritual and refined moral, introduced by 
who died for thoſe that perſecuted him; yet very 
= delivered to us, when we coniider ourſelves ot- 
10 tend. > 
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fenders, and to be forgiven on the reaſonable term 
forgiving ; for who can aſk what he will not bet, 
Eſpecially when that gift is attended with a redemr:,i 
from the crueleſt ſlavery to the moſt acceptable ha 
dom: for when the mind is in contemplation cf 
venge, all its thoughts muſt ſurely be tortuied with 
alternate pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and ind 
nation; and they who profeſs a ſweet in the enjoying; 
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of it, certainly never felt the conſummate blits af 
conciliation: at ſuch an inſtant the falſe ideas we 
ceived unravel, and the ſhineſs, the diſtruſt, che fg. 
ſcorns, and all the baſe ſatisfactions men had in es 


others faults and misfortunes, are diſpelled, and t% ü 
ſouls appear in their native whiteneis, without the leg 
ſtreal: of that malice or diſtaſte which ſullied then 14. 
and perhaps thoſe very actions, witich (when we looks e 
at them in the oblique glance with which hatred dit i 
always fee things) were horrid and odious, when 6 nc 
ſerved with honeſt and open eyes, are beauteou: er 
ornamentak. ry 

d 1 


Bat if men are averſe to us in the moſt violent Cer 
and we can never bring them to an amicable temp 
then indeed / are to exert an obſtinate oppoſition 1 
them; and aver let the malice of our enemies hayel 
effectual an advantage over us, as to eſcape our gos 
will: for the negicaed and deſpiſed tenets of relign 
are ſo generous, and in {© tranſcendent and hercht 
manner diſpoſed for public good, that *tis not in a ma! 
power to avoid their influence ; for the chriſtian 19 
much inclined to your ſervice when your enemy, at. 
moral man when your iriend, 

But the followers of a cruciſied Saviour mul. root cn 
of their hearts all ſenie that there is any thing ot 
and noble in pride or haughtineſs of ſpirit ; yet it v4 
be very dithcult to fix that idea in our fouls, ex 
we can think as worthily of ourſelves, when we 71% 
tiſe the contrary virtues ; we mult lcarn and b: ©: 
vinced, that there is ſomething ſublime and heroic! 
true meekneſs and humility, for they ariſe tron! 
great, not a groveling idea of things; for as cert 
as pride procceds from a mean and narrow view 0 !: 
little advantages about a man's ſelf, ſo. meckneh? 

tun 
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handed on the extended contemplation of the place 
e bear in the univerſe, and a juſt obſervation how 
e, how empty, how wavering are our dcepeſt re- 
ves and counſels. And as (to a well taught mind) 
hen you've ſaid an haughty and proud man, you have 
ole a narrow conception, little ſpirit, and defpicable 
rriage; ſo when you have ſald a man's meek and 
mble, you have acquainted us that ſuch a perſon has 
rived at the hardeſt taſk in the world, in an univerial 
dervation round him, to be quick to ſee his owa faults, 
d other men's virtues, and at the height of pardon- 
g every man ſooner than himſelf; you have alio given 
to underſtand, that to treat him kindly, ſincerely 
d reſpectfully, is but a meer juſtice to him that is 


„ to do us the ſame offices. This temper of ſoul 
ers us always awake to a juſt ſenſe of things, teaches 
ah that we ate as well akin to worms as to angels; and 
<> nothing is above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It 


eps our underſtanding tight about us, fo that all 
is appear to us great or little, as they are in nature 
ond d the light of heaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied 
accident or fortune. 
It were to be wiſhed that all men of ſenſe would 
ak it worth their while to reflect upon the Gignity 
chriſtian virtues, it would pollibly enlarge tizeir 10uts 
Wo ſuch a contempt of what faſhion and prejudice have 
de honourable, that their duty, inclination and ho- 
ur would tend the fame way, and 'make all their 
es an uniform act of religion and virtue. 
s to the great cataſtrophe of this day, on which the 
diator of the world ſuffered the greateſt indignities 


eee each itſelf for the ſalvation of mankind, it would 
gart worth gentlemens conſideration, whether from his 
: NP ple it would not be proper to kill all inclinations to 
10 enge; and examine whether it would not be expc- 
bie at to receive new notions of what is great and ho- 
ele. 
* This is neceſſary againſt the day wherein he win 
0 ignominiouſſiy for us ſhall de end from heaven 


o be our judge, in majeſty and glory.“ How will 
man who ſhall die by the word ot pride and Wrath, 
a contention with his brother, appear betore him, 
"7 at 


* 


r 


| 
| 
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„into blood, and all the powers of heaven ſhake; 
* when the heavens themſelves ſhall paſs away wit; 
&© great noiſe, and the elements diſſolve with fer 

* when the earth alſo, and all the works th 
are therein ſhall be burnt up? 

What may juſtly damp in our minds the Giaboli:ii 
madneſs, which Prompts us to decide our petty ann 
ſities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one 
the criminal does not only highly offend, but tors 
himſelf into the preſence of his judge, that is certain 
his caſe who dies in a duel. I cannot but repeat 
he that dies in a duel knowingly offends God, andy 
that very action ruſhes into his offended preſence. . 

flible for the heart of man to conceive a more tem 
image than that of a departed ſpirit in this conditia! 
Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt left its body, 2 
ſtruck with the terrible reflection, That to avoid ty 
laughter of fools, and being the byword of idiots, itł 
now precipitated itſelf into the din of demons, and th 
howlings of eternal deſpair, how willingly now wil 
it ſuffer the imputation of fear and cowardiſe, to | 
one moment left not to tremble in vain, ? 

The ſcriptures are full of pathetical and warm jt 
tures of the condition of an happy or miſerable futurf 
and, 1 am confident, that the frequent reading of ta 
would make the way to an happy eternity ſo agreeils 
and pleaſant, that he who tries it will find the difficult 
which he before ſuffered in ſhunning the allurement« 
vice, abſorpt in the pleaſure he will take in the pur 
of virtue: and how happy muſt that mortal be, vi 
thinks himſelf in the favour of an Almighty, and 
think of death as a thing which it is an infirmity u 
deſire? 
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an empty oſſice III diſcharge. 

. Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe concerning the 
« Danger of all known fin, both from the light 
of nature and revelation,” after having given us the 

ſcription of the laſt-day out of Holy Writ, has this 

markable paſſage. 

I appeal to any man, whether this be not a repre- 

ſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to that 

Neat day, wherein he who made the world ſhall 


du come to judge it? And whether the wit of man ever 
it oWdeviſed any thing ſo awful, and fo agrecable to the 
| majeſty of God, and the ſolemn judgment of the 


whole world? The deſcription which Virgil makes 
Wof the Elyſian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how 
infinitely do they fall ſhort of the majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the deſcription there made of 
WHeaven and Hell, and of the great and terrible day 
ef the Lord! ſo that in compariſon they are childiſh 
and trifling ; and yet perhaps he had the moſt regu- 
lar and moſt governed imagination of any man that 
ever liv'd, and obſerved the greateſt decorum in his 
characters and deſcriptions. But who can declare 
the great things of God, but he to whom God ſhalt 
reveal them?“ 
Ibis obſervation was worthy a moſt polite man, and 
ht to be of authority with all who are ſuch, ſo far as 
examine whether he ſpoke that as a man of a juſt 
Wite and judgment, or advanced it merely for the ſer- 
e of his doctrine as a clergyman. 
lam very confident whoever reads the goſpels, with 
heart as much prepared in favour of them as when 
WE fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no paſſage 
| | there 


— jr˙—I7ci1; —— 2 — —— 


there which 1s not told with more natural force: 
any epiſode in either of thoſe wits, which wen 
chief of mere mankind, 
The laſt thing I read was the xxivth chapter of W 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in v1 
our bleſſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, _— «> 
two Giſciples on the way to Emmaus as an ori, 
traveller, and took the privilege as ſuch to qua 
them what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in 
countenances; or whether it was from any = 
cauſe ? Their wonder that any man fo near Tera 
ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there ; the! _ 
knowledgment to one they met accigentaiiy that 
tad believed in this p prophet; and that now, the > 
Gay after his death, they were in doubt as to: ; 
pleaſing hop e which occaſioned the heavine ls _ 4 
zotice of, are all repreſentedi in a ſtile which n 
letters call the great and noble ſimplicity.” A 
tention of the diiciples when he exp onade ed the x 8B 
tures concerning himſelf, his offering to take his mm 
them, their ſondneſs of his ſtay, and the mani: eſtatinf 
the great cueit vihom they had entertained hie 
yet at meat with them, are all incidents which wor 
ally Fleaſe the imagination of a chriſtian leader; 
give to him ſomething of that touch of mind hid 
brethren felt, when they ſaid one to another, * 
« not our hearts burn within us, while he tailed 
us by the way, and while he opened to us the xi 
ares? 3 
I am very far from pretending to treat theſe n] 
as they deterve; but 1 hope thoſe gentlemen who Wi 
qualiſied for it, . called to it, Will forgive me, i 
conſider that 1 ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, impan 3 
conſidering the eſſect which the ſacred writings 
have upon the foul of an intelligent reader; and 4 
ſome argument, that a thing is the immediate work 3 | 
God, when it fo infinitely tranſcends all the e 
man. When I look upon Raphael's picture of ou 
viour appearing to his diſciples atter his refurretir 
cannot but think the juſt Citpoſition of that piece 
in it the force of many volumes on the ſubject: 1 


evar geliſts are eaſily diltinguithed from the reit bys a 'M 
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e zeal and love which the painter has thrown in 
faces; the huddle group of thoſe who ſtand moſt 
t are admirable repreſentations of men abaſhed 
their late unbelief and hardneis of heart. And 
-ndeavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not 
I to the altar, are collateral helps not to be deſ- 
by the miniſters of the goſpel. 

is with this view that I preſume upon ſubjects of this 
and men may take up this paper, and be catched 
admonition under the diſguiſe of a diverſion. 

| the arts and ſciences ought to be employed in 
-onfederacy againſt the prevailing torrent of vice 
npiety 3 and it will be no finall Rep in the pro- 
of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
he wants the bet taſte and beſt fenſec a man can 


wu who is cold to the ** beauty of holineſs.” | 
. for my part, when I have happened to attend the 
Tee of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen a 
'% ful man at the entrance of a churchvard, who be- 
* the dignity of his ſunction, and auumed an au— 
1 y which is natural to truth, pronounce “ 1 am the 
1 rrection and the life, he tnat believeth in me, 
erg he were dead yet ſnall he live; and whoſo- 
8 er liveth and bclieveth in me ſhall never die:“ I 
Ve upon ſuch an occaſion, the retroſpect upon paſt 
6 between the deceaſed whom 1 followed and my- 
* together with the many little circumſtances that 


upon the ſoul, and alternately give grief and con- 
on, have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have been 
ed as by a voice from heaven, when the ſolemnity 
roceeded, and after a long pauſe J again heard the 
tof God utter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
d that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the earth; 
d though worms deſtroy this body, yet in my flech 
ll I fee God; whom I ſhall fee for myſelt, and 
eyes ſhall behold, and not another.“ How have 
n raiſed above this world and all its regards, and 
well prepared to receive the next ſentence which the 
man has ſpoken. * We brought nothing into this 
rid, and it is certain we can carry nothing out 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed 
the name of the Lord.“ 


8 There 


i 
it 
| 
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There are I know men of heavy temper without 
nius, who can read theſe expreſſions of Scripture wy 
as much indifference as they do the reſt of theſe ll 
papers: however I will not deſpair but to bring men off 
wit into a love and admiration of ſacred Writings ; and 
as old as I am, I promile myſelf to ſee the day whe 
ſhall be as much in faſhion among men of politene 
to admire a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine expreſ 
in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a well-dreſſed you 
man produce an evangeliſt out of his pocket, and k 
no more out of countenance than it it were a dat 
printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to providem 
by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe and adm 
the author of their being with a ſpirit ſuitable to ti 
faculties, and rouſe flower men by their words, aGtio 
and writings to a participation ot their traniports ai 
thankſgivings. 


No 22. Monvay, April 6. 


Rura mihi & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius- -- 

V1RG, Georg. 2. v. 4; 
My next deſire is, void of care and ſtriſe, 
To lead a ſoſt, ſecure, inglorious life, 
A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 
A. winding valley, and a lofty wood, Devon 


ASTORAL 22 not only amuſes the fancy i 
P moſt delightfully, but is likewiſe more indebted 
it than any other ſort whatſoever. It tranſports us i 
a kind of Fairy-land, where our ears are foothed wil 
the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling ſtream 
our eyes inchanted with flowery meadows and {pri 
ing greens ; we are laid under cool ſhades, and ert 
tained with all the ſweets and freſhneſs of nature. 1 
a dream, tis a viſion, which we wiſh may be rea, 1 
we believe that it is true. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was ſo far turned with 
zeſe imaginations, when we were laſt in the country, 
lat ſhe Jo!t her reſt by liſtening to nightingales ; ſhe 


00k 

T ept a pair of turtles cooing in her chamber, and had a 
„ne lamb running after her up and down the houſe. 
n + uſed all gentle methods to bring her to herſelf; as 
ne aving had a deſign heretofore of turning = aur my- 
uk, when I read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. But 
un my age and experience have armed me againſt any 
| þ mptation to the paſtoral life, I can now with the 
1 eater ſafety conſider it; and ſhall lay down ſuch rules, 


thoſe of my readers, who have the aforeſaid deſign, 
icht to oblerve, if they would follow the ſteps of the 
pherds and ſhepherdeſſes of ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of paitoral poetry, 
will be neceſſary to caſt back our eyes on tie firſt 
tes of the world. For ſince that way of life is not 
dw in being, we mult inquire into the manner of it 
en it actually did exiſt. Before mankind was formed 
o large ſocieties, or cities were built, and commerce 
abliſhed, the wealth of the world conſiſted chiefly in 
ks and herds. 'The tending of theſe, we tind to 


jects were ſheep and oxen, and their dominions the 
joining vales. As they lived in great aflluence and 
e, we may preſume that they enjoyed ſuch pleaſures 
that condition afforded, free and uninterrupted. J heir 
mer of lite gave them vigour of body, and ſerenity 
mind. The abundance they were poileſt of ſecured 
m from avarice, ambition or envy ; they could ſcarce 
e any anxieties or contentions, where every one had 
re than he could tell what to do with. Love indeed 
ght occaſion ſome rivalihips amongſt them, becauſ-: 
y lovers fix upon one object, for the lots of which 
will be ſatisfied with no compenſation. Otherwiſe 
Was a ſtate of eaie, innocence, and contentment ; 
re plenty begot pleaſure, and pleaſure begot ſing- 
and finging begot poetry, ad poetry begot plea- 
again. 

hus happy was the fri race of men, but rude 
hal and uncultivated. For before they could make 
conſiderable progreſs in arts and ſciences, the tran- 
91. 1. E. quillity 


1 


; 


re been the employment of the firſt princes, whole 


fancy a rural ſcene ot perfect eaſe and tranquilly 
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quillity of the rural life was deſtroyed by turbulent a 
ambitious ſpirits ; who, having built cities, raiſed arme 
and ſtudied policies of ſtate, made vaſſals of the deem 
lets ſhepherds, and rendered that which was betore «x 
and unreitrained, a mean, laborious, miſerable conditiy 
Hence, it we conſider the paſtoral period before lein 
ing, we ſhall find it unpoliſhied; if after, we ſhall hn 
it unpleaſant. | 
The uſe that TI would make of this ſhort review if 
the country life ſhall be this. An author that wo 
amuſe himſelf by writing paſtorals, ſhould form in 


where innocence, ſimplicity, and joy abound. 1tis i 
enough that he writes about the country; he muſt g; 
us what is agreeable in that ſcene, and hide u 
wretched. Is is indeed commonly afirmed, that tny 
well painted will certainly pleaſe the imagination; | 
it is ſometimes convenient not to diſcover the whit 
truth, but that part which only is delightſul. We 
ſometimes ſhow only halt an image to the fancy; wh 
if we diſplay in a lively manner, the mind is ſo dem 
oully deluded, that it doth not readily perceive that! 
other half is concealed. Thus in writing paſtorals, | 
the tranquillity of that life appear full and plain, | 
hide the meanneſs of it; repreſent- its ſimplicity if 
clear as you pleaſe, but cover its miſery. 1 would iſ 


hereby be ſo underſtood, as if I thought nothing tha rd 
irkſome or unpleaſant ſhould have a place in the ith 
tings ; I only mean that this ſtate of life in ga 


ſhould be ſuppoſed agreeable. But as there is no 
dition exempt from anxiety, I will allow ſhepherd 
be afflicted with ſuch misfortunes, as the loſs of 21 
vourite lamb, or a faithleſs miſtreſs. He may, if) 
pleaſe, pick a thorn out of his foot ; or vent his; 
tor loſing the prize in dancing; but theſe being = 
torments, they recommend that ſtate which on)! 
duces ſuch trifling evils. Again, I would not fem 
ſtrict in my notions of innocence and ſimplicity, # 
deny the ule of a little railing, or the liberty of 1c: 
a kid or a ſheep-hook. For theſe are likewiic ſuc 1M 
enormities, that we muſt think the country happy 
theſe are the greateſt tranſgreſſions, 
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When a reader is placed in ſuch a ſcene as I have 
ſcribed, and introduced into ſuch company as I have 
oſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſing deluſion ; 
id ſince every one doth not know how it comes to 
is, I will venture to tell him why he is pleaſed. 

The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all mankind love eaſe. 
hough ambition and avarice employ moſt mens 
oughts, they are ſuch uneaſy habits, that we do not 
dulge them out of choice, but from ſome neceſiity, 
al or imaginary. We ſeek happineſs, in which eaſe 
the principal ingredient, and the end propoſed in our 
olt reſtleſs purſuits is tranquillity, We are therefore 
thed and delighted with the repreſentation of it, and 
ey we partake of the pleaſure. 

A ſecond reaſon is our ſecret approbation of inno- 
nce and ſimplicity. Human nature is not ſo much 
praved, as to hinder us from reſpecting goodneſs in 
hers, though we ourſelves want it. This is the reaſon 
y we are ſo much charmed with the pretty prattle of 
dren, and even the expreſſions of pleaſure or uncaſi- 
in ſome part of the brute creation. They are with. 
t artiice or malice ; and we love truth too well to 
ik the charms of ſincerity, 

A third reaſon is our love of the country. Health, 
nquillity and pleaſing objects are the growth of the 
ntry, and though men, for the general good of the 
1d, are made to love populous cities, the country 
n the greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted heart. When 
paint, deſcribe, or any way indulge our fancy, the 
ntry is the ſcene which ſupplics us with the mot 
ely images. This ſtate was that wherein God placed 
am when in Paradiſe ; nor could all the fanciful wits 
antiquity imagine any thing that could adminiſter 
re exquiſite delight in their Elyſium. 
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———— Extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terris velligia fecit, | 
V1&G. Georg. 2, % 


From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
'The prints of her departing ſteps appear, Dare 


AVING already conveyed my reader into 

fairy or paſtoral land, and informed him 
manner of life, the inhabitants of that region leal 
ſhall, in this day's paper, give him ſome marks whe 
by he may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon! 
thoſe who pretend to be of that country; or, in c 
words, what are the charaQteriftics of a true Arcadia 
From the foregoing account of the paſtoral life, 
may diſcover that ſimplicity is neceſſary in the char 
of ſhe-herds. Their minds muſt be ſuppoſed for O 
and uncultivated, that nothing but What is plain nl V/ 
- unaffected can come from them. Nevertheleſs we A. 
not obliged to repreſent them dull and ſtupid, fince 
ſpirits were undoubtedly in the world before arts» 
invented to poliſh and adorn them. We may there 
introduce ſhepherds with good ſenſe and even with: 
provided their manner of thinking be not too gal 
refined. For all men, both rude and polite, thick 
conceive things the ſame way (truth being eterna!! i 
ſame to all) though they expreſs them very differ" 
For here lies the 5 men, who long ſtuc 
experience have reduced their ideas to certain c 
and confider the general nature of things abſtrated q 
articulars, expreſs their thoughts after a more con 
ſively, ſurpriſing manner. Thoſe who have litte 


perience, or cannot abſtract, deliver their ſentime V 
plain deſcriptions, by circumſtances, and thoſe obi 


tions which either ſtrike upon the ſenſes, or are it 
| 4. 
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otions of the mind. And though the former raiſes 
r admiration more, the latter gives more pleaſure, 
1 ſooths us more naturally. Thus a courtly lover 
ay ſay to his miſtreſs, 


ST With thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 
Where never human foot the N hath preſt; 
rnou e'en from dungeons darknels canſt exclude, 


: And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude. 


| ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame thing 
"Dre imply. 


Come, Roſalind, Oh! come, for without thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 


Again, ſince ſhepherds are not allowed to make degp 
lexions, the addreſs required is ſo to relate an action, 

it the circumitances put together ſhall cauſe the 
der to reſlect. Thus, by one delicate circumſtance 


prydon tells Alexis that he is the ſineſt ſongſter of the 
Wuntry. | 


Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damutas gave: 
And faid, This, Corydon, I leave to tlice, 

For ouly thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 


in another paſtoral writer, after the ſame manner a 
pherd informs us how much his miſtreis likes him. 


As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


ever a reflexion be pardonable in paſtorals, it is where 
e thought is ſo obvious, that it ſeems to come eaſily 
the mind ; as in the following admirable improvement 
Virgil and 'Theocritus. 


E 3 Fair 
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Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow | 
The bordering flow'rs leſs beauteous than they g ee 


A ſecond characteriſtick of a true ſhepherd is ſimplich 

of manners, or innocence, This is ſo obvious {ME 
what I have before advanced, that it would be bu: 

petition to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall only remind d 
reader, that as the paſtoral life is ſuppoſed to be v 
nature is not much depraved, ſincerity and truth ,"F- 
generally run through it. Some flight tranſgeha e 
tor the ſake of variety may be admitted, which in g 
fect will only ſerve to ſet off the ſimplicity of it in g 
neral. I cannot better illuſtrate this rule than by ts 
following example of a ſwain who found his mib 
aficep, MW 


Once Delia ſlept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 1 
Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind; 
} 1mooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs; 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 


A third ſign of a ſwain is, that ſomething ofs 
ion, and even ſuperſtition, is part of his charafe 
| or we find that thoſe who have lived eaſy lives in t: 
country, and contemplate the works of nature, e 
the greateſt awe of their author. Nor doth this lk 
mour prevail leſs now than of old: our peaſants as i= 
cerely believe the tales of goblins and fairies, as f 
heathens thoſe of fawns, nymphs, and ſatyrs. He 
we find the works of Virgil and Theocritus fſprink 
with left-handed ravens, Flaſted oaks, witch-crafts, e 
eyes, and the like. And I obſerve with great pleaſa 
that our Engliſh author of the paſtorals I have quo 
hath practiſed this ſecret with admirable judgment. 
I will yet add another mark, which may be obſer 
very often ig the abeve-named poets, which is ag 
able to the character of ſhepherds, and nearly allied 
ſuperſtition, I mean the uſe of proverbial ſaying W 
take the common ſimilitudes in paſtoral to be bs 
proverbial order, which are ſo frequent, that it is . 
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{ and would be tireſom to quote them. I ſhall only 
Fre notice upon this head, that it is a nice piece of 
It to raiſe a proverb above the vulgar ſtile, and ſtill 
Jeep it eaſy and unaffected. Thus the old wiſh, “ God 


* 
„ 
* 


1 reſt his ſoul,” is finely turned. 
lch PP es 
0 Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſnepherd's friend, 
ys Eternal bleflings on his ſhade attend, 
4 in 
wo  PEVD © ie eee. 
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te 
* —Dicenda tacendaque callcs ? PERS. Sat. 4. v. 5+ 
— —- — — — — Doft thou, fo young, 
Knew when to ſpeak, and when to hold thy tungue ? 
Lavi. 


ACK LIZARD was about fifteen when he was 
firſt entered in the univerſity, and being a youth of 
great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary applica- 
Wion to his ſtudies, it gave his converſation a very par- 
cular turn. He had too much ſpirit to hold his tongue 
company; but at the ſame time ſo little acquaintance 
ich the world, that he did not know how to talk like 
cher people. 
After a year and a half's ſtay at the univerſity, he 
ame down among us to paſs away a month or two in 
e country. The firſt night after his arrival, as we 
ere at ſupper, we were all of us very much improved 
Dy Jack's table-talk. He told us, upon the appearance 
E pf a diſh of wild fowl, that according to the opinion of 
Wome natural philoſophers they might be lately come 
e rom the moon. Upon which the Sparkler burſting out 


:-M into a laugh, he inſulted her with ſeveral queſtions re- 
ea laung to the bigneſs and diſtance of the moon and itars ; 
i and after every interrogatory would be winking upon 


nme, and 1 1 his ſiſter's ignorance. jack gained 
u point; for the mother was pleaſed, and all the ſer- 
E | E 4 vants 
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vants ſtared at the learning of their young maſy 


im 
Jack was fo encouraged at this ſucceſs, that for the mm T5 
week he dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a commy ive 
jeſt with him to pinch one of his ſiſter's lap-dogs, e. 
afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the o 
were ſorting a ſet of knots, he would demonſtraten il: 
them that all the ribbons were of the ſame colour; or 
rather, ſays Jack, of no colour at all. My lady Lat er 
herſelf, though the was not a little pleaſed with her {0 Wha: 
improvements, was one day almoſt angry with hin. 1 
tor having accidentally burnt her fingers as ſhe ua 


lighting the lamp for her tea-pot ; in the midit of la? 
anguiſh, Jack laid hold of the opportunity to inſlicg 
her that there was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. 1 
{hort, no dey paſt over our heads, in which Jack 4 
not imagine he made the whole family wiſer than thy 
were betore. 

That part of his converſation which gave me the 
moſt pain, was what paſs'd among thoſe country per. Wi 
tlemen that came to viſit us. On ſuch occaſions Ja 
uſually took upon him to be the mouth of the company; 
and thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, woult 
entertain us with a great many old ſayings ad abſurd; 
ties of their college- cook. I found this fellow hat 
made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon Jack's imagination; Wa 
which he never conſidered was not the caſe ot the 4 
of the company, till after many repeated trials he found 
that his ſtories ſeldom made any body laugh but hin- 
ſelf. 5 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young te: 
ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its time; the redu-. 
dancy of which, though it was a little unſeaſonable, 
ſeemed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulneſs. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 1: 
through his converſation, I took him out with me cu! Wa 
evening, and firſt of all inſinuated to him this rue, Wa 
which I had myſelf learned from a very great author, Wa 
« Tao think with the wiſe, but talk with the vulgar. 
Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made him reflect that he na WY 
expoſed himſelf to the laughter of the ignorant by Wl 
contrary behaviour; upon which he told me, that i: 
would take care for the future to keep his _ 10 

ty ua i 
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nſelf, and converſe in the common received ſenti— 


ents of mankind. He at the ſame time deſired me to 


ire him any other rules of converſation which I 


ought might be for his improvement. I told him [ 


ould think of it; and accordingly, as I hare a parti 


lar affection for the young man, I gave him the next 


9 zorning the following rules in writing, which may 
ecchaps have contributed to make him the agrecable 


gan he now 15, 


The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
other, or what we expreſs by the word Converſation, 


s always been repreſented by moral writers as one 


| f the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which more 


rticularly ſets mankind above the brute part of the 


Peation. 


Though nothing ſo much gains upon the affections 


Þ& this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly 


aſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, we 
ry rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not ſo 


| Puch for want of wit and learning, as of good-breeding 


d diſcretion, 
If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 


Warticular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
ich a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 


man who only aims at one of theſe, is always caſy 
his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at being 


Wterrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear 
In are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaying 
Wuld either divert or inform them. 


A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will of 


Poſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a man, 
o does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 


We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
2d what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to 
over our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fan- 


Wed virtues. Our private and domeſlick affairs are no 


s$ umproper to be introduced in converſation. What 


Pecs it concern the company how many horſes you keep 


ne? Or whether your ſervant is moſt knave 
E 5 A 
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A man may equally 2firont the company he i; n 
by engroſling all the talk, or obſerving a contemptugy 
ſilence. * 

Before you tell a ſtory it may be generally not an, 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company: | 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it 1, 
beauty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo much in de 
being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done h 
luch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occ:fic, 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, fe 
1oung people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, the 
want of experience makes them poſitive, and 91] e 
they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſclves ti Wl 
any one elſe, 

it is certain that age itſelf ſhall make many thin 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed z 
in the mouth of one much younger. | 

Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men ii 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in proverl 
and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentenc 
"This piece of ſtupidity is the more inſufferable, 2 
puts on the air of wiſdom, 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any p 
ticular ſcience, for which he is remarkably fam 
There is not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of . 
Cowley in his whole life, than that none but his i- Wn 
mate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet by i 
diſcourſe : beſides the decency of this rule, it is c 
tainly founded in good policy. A man who talks of a: 
thing he is already famous for, has little to get, but: 
great deal to loſe. I might add, that he who is ſors 
times filent on a ſubject where every one is fatisfied x 
could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs knowiz 
in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignora 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, a 
are ſooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty «- 8p 
preſſion, than by demonſtration. 1 

Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for co! 
ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation @ 
man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, anc # 
miration of tools, 
* Rae 


— 
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Rallery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
ompany is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be 


* aertood to except he perſon rallied. 
5 Though good-humour, ſenſe and diſcretion can ſel- 
Won tail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
1 ic ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
the anner for converiation, by looking a little farther than 
eb our neighbours into whatever is become a reigning 
is WW bicct. If our armies are beſieging a place of impor- 
r nce abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debating a bill 
the pf coniequence at home, you can hardly fail of being 
card with pleaſure, if you have nicely informed your- 
ue lf or the ſtrength, ſituation, and hiſtory of the firſt, 
of the reaſons for and againſt the latter. It will 
in jave the ſame effect if when any ſingle perſon begins to 
dee ea noiſe in the world, you can learn ſome of the 
Wnalleſt accidents in his lite or converſation, which 
n ouglu they are too fine for the obſervation of the vul- 
> ar, give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, (as they 
ence e the beſt openings to a real character) than the reci- 
. +a! of his moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill 
onſequence to be feared from this method, namely, 
na dat coming full charged into company, you ſhould re- 
co lve to unload whether an handſom opportunity offers 
Ms Wſclf or no. Ds bo 
Though the aking of queſtions may plead for itſelf 
* he ſpecious names of modeſty, and a deſire of infor- 
ation, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the com- 
©. any who are not troubled with the ſame doubts; be- 
eo: des which, he who aſks a queſtion would do well to 
ons onſider that he lies wholly at the mercy of another be- 
are he receives an anſwer. 
wit Nothing is more ſilly than the pleaſure ſome people 
ne in what they call “ ſpeaking their minds.“ A 
* nan of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
ver! leaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full 


5 innocent, might have preſerved his friend, or made 
un uis fortune. 


* It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as 
d auifßte a pleaſure in complying with the humour and 

entiments of others, as of bringing others over to his. 
an een; fince, 'tis the certain ſign of a ſuperior ge- 


ni us, 
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nius, that can take and become whatever dreſ; ; 
leaſes. | 
I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here {4 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in . 
company of the polite. The virtues of men are catch. 
ing as well as their vices, and your own obſervation, Wl : 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that con. 
mands attention in one man and makes you tired ut 
diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 


Ne 25; Tnoxspav, April g. r 
———— Qu's tam Licili fautor inepte eſt, ry 
Ut non hoc tateatur ?------, Ho, Sat. 10. J. 1, v.: Id 
———— -=------- What friend of his ® 1 
So blindly partial, to deny me this ? Cakkc * 


T HE prevailing humour of crying up authors tha 1 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and « 
pailing ſlightly over the merit of our contemporaris, 
is a grievance, that men of a free and unprejudicat 
thought have complained of through all ages in ther 
writings. 

I went home laſt night full of theſe reflections fa 
a coffee-houſe, where a great many excellent writing 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones > i 
plauded, more (as it ſeemed to me) upon the accout 
of their date, than upon any intrinſick value or & 
merit. The converſation ended with great encomium i 
upon my lord Verulam's hiſtory of Henry the VU. 
Ihe company were unanimous in their approbation d 
it, I was too well acquainted with the tradition 
vogue of that book throughout the whole nation, 
venture my thoughts upon it. Neither would 1 1 
offer my judgment upon that work to the publick, (1 
great a veneration have I for the memory of a 
WOK 


® Of the poet Lucilius, 


oſe writings are the glory of our nation) but that 
e authority of fo leading a name may perpetuate a 


copy after a model, which I cannot help thinking far 
n complete. 
As to the fidelity of the hiſtory, I have nothing to 
to examine it impartially in that view would re- 
ire much pains and leiſure: But as to the compoſi- 
In of it, and ſometimes the choice of matter, I am 
St to believe it will appear a little faulty to an unpre- 
diced reader. A complete hiſtorian ſhould be endow- 
| with the eſſential qualifications of a great poet. His 
e muſt be majeſtick and grave, as well as ſimple and 
Paffected; his narration ſhould be animated, ſhort and 
2ar, and ſo as even to outrun the impatience of the 
ader, if poſſible. This can only be done by bein 
ry ſparing and choice in words, by retrenching a 
„„ a and ſuperfluous circumſtances in an action, and b 
| elling upon ſuch alone as are material, and fit to de- 
ht or inſtruct a ſerious mind. This is what we find 
the great models of antiquity, and in a more parti- 
15 lar manner in Livy, whom it is impoſſible to read 
, Without the warmeſt emotions. 
mY But my lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in 
> tedious ſtile of declaimers, uſing two words for 
he ez ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
” t-of-the-way ſimilies as ſome of our old play-writers. 
* abounds in low phraſes, beneath the dignity of 
ory, and often condeſcends to little conceits and 
* ibbles. His political reflexions are frequently falſe, 
nol every where trivial and pucrile. His whole 
* anner of turaing his thoughts is full of affectation and 
um antry; and there appears —_— his whole work 
m dre the air of a recluſe ſcholar, than of a man verſed 
che world. 0 
an After paſſing ſo free a cenſure upon a book which for 
eee hundred years and upwards has met with the moſt 


Ga 


* werſal approbation, I am obliged in my own de- 
„ee 0 tranſcribe ſome of the many paſſages I for- 
2 ly collected for the uſe of my firſt charge Sir 


ne maduke Lizard. It would be endleſs ſhould I 
nt out the frequent tautologies and circumlocutions 


jous taſte amongſt us, and betray future hiſtorians 
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that occur in every page, which do (as it were) rark 
iaſtead of condenſing his thoughts and matter. it us, 
in all probability, his application to the law that gave hin 
a habit of being ſo wordy ; of which I ſhall put do 
two or three examples, 
That all records, wherein there was any memor; 
or mention of the king's attainder, ſhould be defacee, 
cancelled, and taken of the file Divers ecret a0 
nimble ſcouts and ſpies, &c. to learn, icarch, ad 
diſcover all the circumſtances and particulars 
- afail, ſap, and work into the conſtancy of Sir Roben 
Clifford.” 
leave the following paſſages to every one's confi. 
ration, without making any farther remarks upon then, 
He mud be well enough able to ſcatter the Ini 
as a tiight of birds, and rattle away lis ſwarm d 
bees with their king. The rebels took their wy 
towards York, &c. but their ſnow-ball did not gate 
as it went So that (in a kind of mattacina of hs 
man fortune) he turned a broach that had wor : 
crown; whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in 
a comedy or farce after a tragedy—The queen uz 
crowned, &c. about two years after the marriaz, 
like an old chriſtening that had ſtaid long for Cc. 
fathers Deſirous to trouble the waters in Ita 
that he might fiſh the better, caſting the net not out 
of St. Peter's, but out of Borgia's Barx — 45 
therefore upon the firſt grain of incenſe that was f. 
criſiced upon the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Peru 
was ſmok'd away This was the end of this itt 
cockatrice of a king, that was able to deſtroy tho 
that did not eſpy him firſt It was obſerved chat ii 
great tempeſt, which drove Philip into Enge 
. blew down the Golden Eagle from the ſpire of & 
Paul's; and in the fall, it fell upon a ſign of tit 
Black Eagle, which was in Paul's church-yard in tit 
Place where the ſchool-houſe now ſtandeth, and bi 
tered it, and broke it down: Which was a {tra 
ſtooping of a hawk upon a fowl. The king be 
gan to find where his ſhoe did wring him 
whoſe boſom or budget moſt of Perkins's ſecrets vw 
laid up——One might know afar off where the 0. 
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was by the flight of birds Bold men, and care- 
leſs of fame, and that took toll of their maſter's 
tit. Empſon and Dudley would have cut another 
chop out of him — Peter Hialas, fome call him 
Elias; ſurely he was the forerunner of, &c. — Lionel 
bihop of Concordia, was ſent as nuncio, &c. but 
notwithſtanding he had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed — Taxing him for 
a great taxer of his people Not by proclamativns, 
but by court-fames, which commonly print better 
than printed proclamations Sir Edward Poynings 
was enforced to make a wild chace upon the wald 
Irin In ſparing of blood by the bleeding of ſo 
much treaſfure—and although his own caſe had both 
feel and parchment more than the other; that 13 to 
ſav, a conqueſt in the field, and an act of parliament 
hat Pope knowing that king Henry the ſixth 
© was reputed in the world abroad but for a ſimple man, 
Vas afraid it would but diminiſh the eſtimation of that 
ind of honour, if there were not a diſtance kept be- 
W tween innocents and ſaints.” 

Not to trouble my reader with any more inſtances of 
e like nature, I muſt oblerve that the whole work is 
conducted, and the ſtory of Perkin Warbeck (which 
Would have been only like an Epiſode in a poem) is ſpun 
t to near a third part of the book. Phe character of 
Wcnry the ſeventh, at the end, is rather an al act of 
Wis hiſtory than a character. It is tedious, and diverſi- 
ed with ſo many particulars as confound the reſem- 
Fance, and make it almoſt impoſlible for the reader to 
im any diſtinct idea of the perſon. It is nbt thus the 
cients drew their characters; but in a few juſt and 
ld ſtrokes gave you the diſtinguiſhing features of the 
Wind (if I may be allowed the metaphor) in fo diſtinct 
manner, and in fo ſtrong a light, that you grew in- 


hundred. 

After all it muſt be confider'd in favour of my lord 
Werulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaſte and 
red writing was not in faſhion, and when pedantry 
the mode even at court: So that it is no wonder 
Wy tle prevalent humour of the times bore down his 
4 8 genius, 


mate with your man immediately, and knew him from 
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genius, though ſuperior in force perhaps to any of wſſ 
countrymen, that have either gone before or ſucccely . 
him. | 


No 26. FRI DAY, April 10. 


Non ego illam mihi dotem eſſe puto, quæ dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam & pudorem & ſedatam cupidinem. 3 
PLarr, 


A. woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is virtue, mode, Wl 
and deſires reſtrain'd ; not that which is uſually ſo called, 


N healthy old fellow that is not a fool, is ti 
happieſt creature living, It is at that time oil 
life only men enjoy their faculties with pleaſure ai 
ſatisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, u 
the phraſe is; we ſpeak the downright truth, al 
whether the reſt of the world will give us the pri 
or not, we have ſo little to aſk of them that we all 
take it. I ſhall be very free with the women from tif 
one conſideration ; and having nothing to defire «i 
them, ſhall treat them as they ſtand in nature, and: 
they are adorned with virtue, and not as they are plea 
to form and diſguiſe themſelves. A ſet of fops, fra 
one generation to another, has made ſuch a pother vi 
*« Bright eyes, the fair ſex, the charms, the air,” a 
fomething ſo incapable to be expreſſed but with a fg, 
that the creatures have utterly gone out of their vn 
being, and there are no women in all the world. 
they are not nymphs, ſhepherdeſles, graces, or goddeſe 
they are to a woman all of them the ladies.” Ge 
a chriftening at any alley in the town, and at the n 
eſt artificer's, and the world is, Well, who takes al 
«« of the ladies?” I have taken notice that ever ! 
the word Forſooth was baniſhed for Madam, the vw 
Woman has been diſearded for Lady. And as ther 
now never a woman in England, I hope I may tals 1 
Women without offence to the Ladies. What puts "i 
; 
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this preſent diſpoſition to tell them their own, is, 
t in the holy week I very civilly deſired all delin- 
-nts in point of chaſtity to make ſome atonement 
their freedoms, by beſtowing a charity upon the 
rable wretches who languiſh in the Lock hoſpital. 
hear of very little done in that matter; and I am 
prmed, they are pleaſed, inſtead of taking notice of 
precaution, to call me an ill-bred old fellow, and 
l do not underſtand the world. It is not, it ſeems, 
Shin the rules of good-breeding to tax the vices of 
ple of quality, and the commandments were made 
W the vulgar. 1 am indeed informed of ſome oblations 
t into the houſe, but they are all come from the 
ants of criminals of * A poor chamber- 
d has ſent in ten ſhillings out of her huſh-money, 
2xpiate her guilt of being in her miſtreis's ſecret ; 
Ways ſhe dare not aſk her ladyſhip for any thing, 
ſhe is not to ſuppoſe that ſhe is locked up with a 
ng gentleman, in the abſence of her huſband, three 
s together, for any harm; but as my lady is a 
on of great ſenſe, the girl does not know but that 
Wy were reading ſome good book together; but be- 
e ſhe fears it may be otherwiſe, he has ſent her 
nin ſhillings for the guilt of concealing it. We have a 
re ble from a country girl that owns ſhe has had 
nd ns of a fine gentleman who comes to their houſe, 
letz gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care of 
ba nen in this town ; but ſhe thinks he does not mean 
7 12 he ſays, and ſends the thimble, becauſe ſhe does not 
© OS him as ſhe ought. The ten ſhillings, this thimble, 
an occamy ſpoon from ſome other unknown poor 
r Er, are all the atonement which is made for the 
d. of fin in London and Weſtminſter. I have com- 
dee that there is one in every three hundred who is 
Get n haſte; and if that be a modeſt computation, how 
muß a number are thoſe who make no account of my 
es orgon tion, It might be expected one or two of the 
er ma hundred and ninety-nine honeſt, might out of 
e va Charity and compaſſion to iniquity, as it is a miſ- 
there re, have done ſomething upon ſo good a time, as 
talk 6 a wherein they were ſolicited. But major Crabtree, 
us pot companion of mine, ſays, the two hundred 
ninety 


| 
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ninety and nine are one way or other as little vir 
as the three hundredth unchaſte woman, I would g 
lady. It is certain, that we are infeſted with a pf 
of jilflirts, who are not capable of being mothen 
brave men, for the infant partakes of the temper af 
diſpoſition of its mother. We ſee the unaccoun;sÞ| 
effects which ſudden frights and longings have uy 
the offspring; and it is not to be doubted, bat eg 
dinary way of thinking of the mother has its int 
upon what the bears about her nine months. E 
from the want of care in this particular of d 
wives, you ſee men, after much care, labour, 
ſtudy, ſurpriſed with prodigious ſtarts of 1311-na: 1: MR 
paſhon, that can be accounted for no otherii: . 
from hence, that it grew upon them in cmbrio, ln. 
the man was determined ſurly, peevith, froward, 
or outrageous before he ſaw the light. The lat t 1 
L was in a public place I fell in love by proxy e. 
Harry Lizard. The young woman happens tos 
quality : her father was a gentleman of as noble 
poſition, as any I ever met with. The wide 
mother, under whoſe wing ſhe loves to appear, 
is proud of it, is a pattern to perſons of contiv 
Good-ſenſle, heightened and exerted with good-br 
ing, is the parent's diſtinguiſhing character; and i 
Can get this young woman into our family, we 
think we have a much better purchaſe than c 
who, without her good qualities, may bring into 
the greateit acceſſion of riches. I ſent Sir Ham Þ 
lait night's polt the following letter on the ſubject. Bo 


=4 w— — 


=” — — Hh, 


Js — — — — 
_ — — 


Dear Sir Harky, 3 
6. UA our laſt parting, and as I had juſt no 


c ed the little roan I am fo fond of, you «| 

me back; and when I ſtooped to you, you 11: 
© me by the hand, and with alluſion to ſome p 
« diſcourſe we had had a day or two before in the 1 
concerning the preſent mercantile way of conta 
* marriages, with a ſmile and a bluſh you bid me "ſ 
upon ſome women for you, and ſend word ho lo 
< went: 1 did not ſee one to my mind till the lat 4 3 
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tuo before Eaſter. I aſſure you I have been as unquiet 
| (ever fince, as I wiſh you were till you had her: Her 
WM height, her complexion, and every thing but her 
age, which is under twenty, are very much to my 
7 atis faction; there is an ingenious ſhame in her eyes, 
which is to the mind what the bloom of youth is to 
e che body, neither implies that there are virtuous habits 
end accompliſhments already attained by the poſſeſſor, 
ae but they certainly ſhew an unprejudiced capacity to- 


{wards them. As to the circumſtance of this young 
02 voman's age, I am reconciled to her want of years, 
„ becauſe ſhe pretends to nothing above them; you 
don't ſee in her the odious forwardneſs to I know not 
chat, as in the aſſured countenances, naked boſoms, 
„d confident glances of her cotemporaries. 

{1s I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
cart, if you can win it; ſhe is in no familiarities 


eich the fops, her fan has never been vet out of her 
eon hand, and her brother's face is the only man's 
ie ever looked in ſtedfaſtly. 

hen I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
„n very confident of her as to her virtue and educa- 
oa, 1 may ſpeak a little freely to you as you are a 
de oung man: There is a dignity in the young lady's 
u eaoty, when it ſhall become her to receive your friends 
'c ich a good air, and affable countenance ; when ſhe 
de to repreſent that part of you, which you mult 


delight in, the frank and chearful reception of 
your friends, her beauty will do as much honour 
o your table, as they will give you pleaſure in your 
* It is no ſmall inſtance of felicity to have a woman, 
rom whoſe behaviour your friends are more endeared 
o you; and for whoſe ſake your children are as much 
alued as for your own. 

tas not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
er forchead, the ſoft pulp of her lips, or to deicribe 
ee amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks and 

eck made to the beholders that night, but ſhall leave 
hem to your own obſervation when you come to 
Wn ; which you may do at your leiſure, and be 
ume 
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time enough, for there are many in town richer ua 
* her whom I recommend. 11 


I am, SIR, 
© Your moſt obedient and 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
NESTOR IRON! 4 
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Multa putans, fortemque animo miſeratus iniquam, 
V1iRG. En. 6. . 


Struck with compaſſion of ſo ſad a ſtate, 


N compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who by de 
unbelief: are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe ni 
reſſions of joy and hope, which the celebration of 
te glorious feſtival naturally leaves on the mind df 
chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to evince tu 
there are grounds to expect a future ſtate, without {© 
Poſing in the reader any faith at all, not even the be 
of a deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open |: 
eyes, and take a ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and d 
fay if there be not a connexion, and adjuſtment, al 
exact and conſtant order diſcoverable in all the part: 
it. Whatever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evict 
to all our faculties. Look into the animal ſyſtem, a 
paſſions, ſenſes, and locomotive powers; is not the 

contrivance and propriety obſervable in theſe two? ui 


they not fitted to certain ends, and are they not by 3 
ture directed to proper objects. Fa 
ls it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhouls, "Wh: 
a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be dip... 
in the molt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpech T 
natures ; and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of men be e 


lected, or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of ni Wn 
underſtanding ? Shall every other pallion be ri!" Wu: 
. : w_ ; | 
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I { nature, and ſhall that appetite of immor- 
| = euch to all mankind be alone miſplaced, or 
WW ſigncd to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious appli- 
Loa of the inferior animal powers in the meaneſt 
cations be anſwered by the ends we propoſe, and 

all not the generous efforts of a virtuous mind be re- 

arded? In a word, ſhall the corporeal world be all 
er and harmony, the intellectual diſcord and con- 


eon? He who is bigot enough to believe theſe things, 

att bid adieu to that natural rule, of © reaſoning from 

0 SS analogy ;” muſt run counter to that maxim of com- 

44 on ſenſe, That men ought to form their judgments 

of things unexperienced from what they have ex- 
perienced.” 


If any thing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
. rtue on this fide the grave, it is either an aſſurance 
it thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
aven, and ſhall, whatever befals us in this, in ano- 
er life meet with a juſt return; or elſe that applauſe 


OS reputation, which is thought to attend virtuous 
ſen tions. The former of theſe, our free-thinkers, out of 
1 6 eir ſingular wiſdom and benevolence to mankind, en- 
„our to eraſe from the minds of men. The latter 
never be juſtly diſtributed in this life, where io 
tp any ill actions are reputable, and ſo many good actions 
be. elteemed or miſinterpreted ; where ſubtle hypocriſy 
placed in the moſt engaging light, and modeſt virtue 
N s concealed ; where the heart and the ſoul are hid 
„n the eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
ua d vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point is 
v0: 


"In tained in his Gorgias, where he introduces Socrates 
1, M eaking after this manner. 


e "RW © It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 
7 00 hich the gods have ſince continued down to this 
by Ine, 1 hat they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſly 


upon earth, ſhould after death enjoy a life full of 
appineſs, in certain iſlands appointed for the habi- 
pe non of the bleſſed : But that ſuch as have lived 


eg ickedly ſhould go into the receptacle of damned 
© ons, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the puniſh- 
1" rents they deſerved. But in all the reign of Sa— 
an, and in the beginning of the reign of Jove, 


_ 4 * liviag 
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living judges were appointed, by whom each pern N 


was judged in his life- time in the ſame day on waht 
he was to die. The conſequence of which was, tf 
they often paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, the, Wi 
fore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the guardian; of 
the bleſſed iflands, finding that on the other {4 
many unfit perſons were ſent to their reſpeCtive 4 
minions, complained to Jove, who promiſed to 
dreſs the evil. He added, the reaſon of theſe wiy 
proceedings are that men are judged in the bo: 
Hence many conceal the blemiſhes and imperf 
ons of their minds by beauty, birth and riches; u 


of witneſſes to atteſt their N lived well. I 
things miſlead the judges, who being themlelve: 2 
of the number of the living, are ſurrounded ez 


with his own body, as with a veil thrown over 1 


mind. For the future, therefore, it is my interta 
that men do not come on their trial till after dc 
when they ſhall appear before the judge, ditrobel 
all their corporeal ornaments. "The judge hindi 
too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, beholding the 
ſoul, the naked foul of the party before him. Vi 
this view I have already conſtituted my ſons, Min 

and Rhadamanthus, judges, who are natives of Au 
and /Eachus, a native of Europe. Theſe, att 

death, ſhall hold their court in a certain mea 
from which there are two roads, leading the of 

to Tartarus, the other to the iſlands of * ts 

& bleſſed.” 
From this, as from numberleſs other paſſage: « 


T 
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to mention, that at the time of trial there are c. 
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ages, what is it that ſhould move a few men to 
ject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of prejudice "Wl 
the caſe. I appeal to the ſecret thoughts of a fu 
Thinker, if he does not argue within himſelf after 2h 
manner: The ſenſes and faculties I enjoy at preſent 8 
viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve the body f 
” 
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a injuries it 15 liable to in its preſent circumſtances. 
e in an eternal ftate where no decays are to be re- 


red, no outward injuries to be fenced againſt, where 
lore are no fleſh and bones, nerves or blo9d-veſlels, 
ore will certainly be none of the ſenſes: and that 
re ſhould be a ſtate of life without the ſenſes is in- 
1 ö pnceivable. 


nut as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a 
nuWbverty of imagination, and narrowneſs of foul in 
dose that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
fee WS fects, and open their views, by laying before them 
; In caſe which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
0c oncile them to the belief of what is {upernaturally 
| Scaled. 


let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from his 
Wrth, who being grown to man's eſtate, is by the dead 
ſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his feeling, 
ing, and finelling, and at the ſame time has tile 
: = 2 of his hearing removed, and the film taken 
Wm his eyes. What the five ſenſes are to us, that 
touch, taſte and ſmell were to him. And any other 
W's of perception of a more refined and extenſive 
Vu ture were to him as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are 
Vo ich will one day be adapted to perceive thoſe things 
ich eye hath not ſeen, nor car heard, neither hath 
att it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” And 
adon, would be juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that 
Ie (8 loſs of thoſe three ſenſes could not poſſibly be ſuc- 
u eded by any new inlets of perception; as in a modern 
Fce-thinker to imagine there can be no ſtate of life 
pes 0 perception without the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. 
tunes further ſuppoſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at their 
ae opening, to be ſtruck with a great variety of the 
ecarvit gay and pleaſing objects, and his ears with a me- 
reduc us conſort of vocal and inftrumental muſick : Be- 
ns 2 d him amazed, raviſhed, tranſported ; and you have 
to * e diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmering 
lice ! a of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that article in 
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Fi ch ſtie emerges from this ſepulchre of fleſh into life 
ter e immortality, 8 


ent x 
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N. B. It has been obſerved by the Chriſtians, g 


* acertain ingenious foreigner, who has publiſhed nl 
% exemplary jeſts for the uſe of perſons in the artic. 
« death, was very much out of humour in a late & 
« ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way of recovery,” 
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No 28. Monvay, April 13. 


ZEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitioſiorem. | 
Hor, Od. 6. 1, 5. Vo 


Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours: next age wiil ſe 
A. race more profligate than we. Roscouy 


HEOCRITUS, Bion and Moſchus are then 

famous amongſt the Greek writers of par 
The two latter of theſe are judged to be far ſhon 
Theocritus, whom I ſhall ſpeak of more largeh, 
cauſe he rivals the greateſt of all poets, Virgil | 
He hath the advantage confeſſedly of the Latin 
coming before him, and writing in a tongue nl 
proper for paſtoral. The ſoftneſs of the Dorick dic 
which this poet is ſaid to have improved beyond a 
who came before him, is what the ancient Re 
writers owned their language could not appics 
But beſides this beauty, he ſeems to me to hut 
a ſoul more ſoftly and tenderly inclined to this wi! 
writing than Virgil, whoſe genius led him nau 
to ſublimity. It is true that the great Roman, b 
niceneſs of his judgment, and great command 
himſelf, has acquitted himſelf dexteroally this“ 
But a penetrating judge will find there the ets 
that fire which —. afterwards fo bright ih 
Georgicks, and blazed out in the Eneid. | nuts 
however, diſſemble that theſe bold {trokcs 9 
chiefly in thoſe eclogues of Virgil, Which cg 


n 
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numbred amongſt his paſtorals, which are indeed 
rally thought to be all of the paſtoral kind ; but by 
beſt judges are only called his ſelect poems, as the 
{ Eclogue 82A means. 

hoſe Who will take the pains to conſult Scaliger's 
pariſon of theſe two poets, will find that Theocritus 
out-done him in thoſe very paſſages which the 
Wck hath produced in honour of Virgil. There is, 
ort, more innocence, ſimplicity, and whatever elſe 
been laid down as the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
ral, in the Greek than the Roman; and all argu- 
Its from the exactnefs, propriety, conciſeneſs and 
leneſs of Virgil, may very well be turned againſt 
There is indeed ſometimes a groſſneſs and ——_ 
ſs in Theocritus, which Virgil, who borrowed his 
teſt beauties from him, hath avoided. I will how- 
add, that Virgil, out of the excellence of genius 
„ hath come ſhort of Theocritus; and had poſſibly 
led him, if in greater ſubjects he had not been 
to excel all mankind. 

he Italians were the firſt, amongſt the moderns, 
fell into paſtoral writing. It is obſerved, that the 
ple of that nation are very profound and abſtruſe 
zeir poetry as well as politicks ; fond of ſurpriſing 
eits and far-fetched imaginations, and labour chiefly 
yy what was never ſaid before. From perſons of 
charater, how can we expect that air of ſimplicity 
truth which hath been proved ſo eſſential to 
erds ? There are two paſtoral plays in this lan- 
ze, which they boaſt of as the moſt elegant per- 
ances in poetry that the latter ages have produced 
Aminta of 'Taflo, and Guarini's Paſtor Fido. In 
the names of the perſons are indeed paſtoral, 
the Sylvan gods, the Dryads, and the Satyrs ap- 
ted with the equipage of antiquity ; but neither 
anguage, ſentiments, paſſions or deſigns, like thoſe 
he pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. I ſhall 
luce an example out of each, which are commonly 
n notice of, as patterns of the Italian way of think- 
paſtoral. Sylvia in Taſſo's poem enters aucrned 
a parlaud of flowers, and views herſelf in a foun- 
with ſuch ſelf· admiration, that ſhe breaks cut into a 
Mor. I. F ſpeech 
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ſpeech to the flowers on her head, and tells them, «i 
*+ doth not wear them to adorn herſelf, but to». 
them aſhamed.” In the Paſtor Fido, a ſhephay 
reaſons after an abſtruſe philoſophical manner abon 
violence of love, and expoſtulates with the gods, « 
„making laws ſo rigorous to reſtrain us, and x 
« ſame time giving us invincible deſires.” Why 
can bear theſe, may be aſſured he hath no tate 
paſtoral. 
When J am ſpeaking of the Italians, it world 
unpardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath chay 
the ſcene in this Lind of poetry from woods and lay 
to the barren beach and boundleſs ocean: intro 
lea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, ſean 
for the lark and the linnet, and preſents his miſtre; wi 
oiſters inſtead of fruits and flowers. How good ii 
his ſtile and thoughts may be; yet who can pardon 
for his arbitrary change of the ſweet manner; 
pleaſing objects of the country, for what in thei 
nature are uncomfortable and dreadful ? I think hel 
few or no followers, or if any, ſuch as knew lith 
his beauties, and only copied his faults, and fo a: i 
and forgotten, | 
The French are ſo far from thinking abſtruſch, 
they often ſeem not to think at all. It is all a ml 
numbers, common- place deſcriptions of woods, il 
groves, loves, &c. Thoſe who write the mot : 
rately fall into the manner of their country ; vl 
is galantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what I v 
of the French, than by the dreſs in which they 
their ſhepherds appear in their paſtoral interluce: 
the ftage, as I find it deſcribed by a celebrated a 
The ſhepherds, ſaith he, are all embroidered, ai 
* quit themſelves in a ball better than our E 
* dancing-maſters. I have ſeen a couple of men 
« pear in red-ſtockings ; and Alpheus inſtead of ul 
© his head covered with ſedges and bull-ruſhes, nu 
love in a fair full-bottomed periwig and a pn 
* feathers; but with a voice ſo full of ſhakes and qu 
* that I ſhould have thought the murmurs of a « 
brock the much more agreeable mulick.” 


Tr: 
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29. Tuxspax, April 14. 


Ride ſi ſapis — — Mkr. Epig. 41. I. 2. v. t. 
Laugh, if you're wiſe. 


N order to look into any perſon's temper, I generally 
make my firſt obſervation upon his laugh, whether 
is eaſily moved, and what are the paflages which 
ow him into that agreeable kind of convulſion. 
ople are never ſo much unguarded, as when the 
pleaſed : and laughter being a viſible ſymptom ot 
e inward ſatisfaction, 'tis then, if ever, we may 
ieve the face. There is, perhaps, no better inde: 
point us to the particularities of the mind than this, 
ich is in itſelf one of the chief diſtinctions of our 
jonality. For, as Milton ſays, 


Smiles from reaſon flow, to brutes deny'd, 
And are of love the food 


may be remarked in general under this head, that 
laugh of men of wit is for the moſt part but a 
| nt conſtrained kind of halt-laugh, as ſuch perſons are 
00 er without ſome diffidence about them; but that of 
/ oy the moſt honeſt, natural, open laugh in the 
cc: nad. | 
= have often had thoughts of writing a treatiſe upon 
= faculty, wherein I would have laid down rules 
the better regulation of it at the theatre ; i would 
e criticiſed on the laughs now in vogue, by which 


of Iu comick writers might the better know how to tran- 
„ an audience into this pleaſing affection. I had ſet 
plum t a chapter for a diſſertation on the talents of ſome 
dau dur modern comedians; and as it was the manner 


Plutarch to draw compariſons of his heroes and 
tors, to ſet their actions and eloquence in a fairer 
t; ſo J would have made the parallel of Pinketh- 

F 2 man, 
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man, Norris and Bullock; and fo far ſhown their d 
rent methods of raiſing mirth, that any one ſhodd 
able to diſtinguiſh whether. the jeſt was the poet's »;l 
actors. | 3 

As the play-houſe affords us the moſt occaſion, 
obſerving upon the behaviour of the face, it may 
uſeful (for the direction of thoſe who would be cis 
this way) to remark, that the virgin ladies uf 
diſpoſe themſelves in the front of the boxes, the yo 
married women compoſe the ſecond row, while 8 
rear is generally made up of mothers of long ſtand 
undeſigning maids, and contented widows. Who 
will caſt his eye _ them under this view, dur 
the repreſentation of a play, will find me ſo far int 
right, that a double entendre ſtrikes the firſt row u 
an affected gravity, or careleſs indolence, the {e 
will venture at a ſmile, but the third take the com 
entirely, and expreſs their mirth in a donn 


laugh. 

When I deſcend to particulars, I find the reſen 
prude will relapſe into a ſmile at the extravagant fn 
doms of the coquette, the coquette in her turn lay 
at the ſtarchneſs and aukward affectation of the pn 
the man of letters is tickled with the vanity and ini 
rance of the fop, and the fop confeſſes his ridicul 
the unpoliteneſs of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the ſeveral kinds of laugt 
under the following heads : 


The Dimplers. 
The Smilers. 
The Laughers, 
The Grinners. 
The Horſe-Laughers. 


The Dimple is practiſed to give a grace 91 
features, and is frequently made a bait to entag 
| gazing lover; this was called by the ancients the all 


h. | 
The Smile is for the moſt part confined to the! 
ſex, and their male retinue. It expreſſes our & 


faction in a ſilent fort of approbation, doth not 
2 
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al ch diſorder the features, and is practiſed by lovers 
ue. the moſt delicate addreſs. This tender motion of 
Or i phyſiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 

he Laugh among us is the common Riſus of the 
* cients. 


The Grin by writers of antiquity is called the Syncru- 
n; and was then, as *tis at this time, made uſe of to 
ſplay a beautiful ſet of teeth. 

Jong The Horſe-laugh, or the Sardonick, is made uſe of 
th great ſucceſs in all kinds of diſputation. The pro- 
jents in this kind by a well- timed laugh, will baffle 
> molt ſolid argument. This upon all occaſions ſup- 
es the want of reaſon, is always received with great 
plauſe in coffee-houſe diſputes, and that fide the laugh 
ns with, is generally obſerved to gain the better of 
antagoniſt, . 

a The prude hath a wonderful eſteem for the Chian 
gh or Dimple ; ſhe looks upon all the other kinds of 
ghter as exceſſes of levity ; and is never ſeen upon 
| moſt extravagant jeſts to diſorder her countenance 
it oth the ruffle of a ſmile. Her lips are compoſed 
th a primneſs peculiar to her character, all her 


prac Wpdecſty ſeems colſected into her face, and ſhe but very 
wi ey takes the freedom to fink! her cheek into a 
cut 


le. | | 
The young widow is only a Chian for a time; her 
iles are confined by decorum, and ſhe is obliged to 
ike her face ſympathize with her habit; ſhe looks 
mure by art, and by the ſtrifteſt rules of decency is 
er allowed the Smile till the firſt offer or advance 
ards her is over. 
The effeminate fop, who by the long exerciſe of his 
ntenance at the glaſs, hath reduced it to an exact 
cipline, may claim a place in this clan. You ſee him 
on any occaſion, to give ſpirit to his diſcourſe, ad- 
re his own eloquence by a dimple. 
The lonics are thoſe ladies that take a greater liberty 
th their features, yet even theſe may be ſaid to ſmother 
augh, as the former to ſtifle a ſmile. 
The beau is an Ionic out of complaiſance, and prac- 
che Smile the better to ſympathize with the fair. 
F 3 He 
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He will ſometimes join in a laugh to humour tl 
{pleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of his on 
but always takes care to confine his mouth within 4, 
rules of good-breeding ; he takes the laugh from t. 
ladies, but is never guilty of ſo great an indecorun i 
to begin it. | = * 
The Ionic laugh is of univerfal uſe to men of po 
at their levees ; and is eſteemed by judicious pla 
hunters a more particular mark of diſtinction than g 
vhiſper. A young gentleman of my acquaintance vd 
himſelf upon his ſucceſs, having obtained this fa 
after the attendance of three months only. 
A judicious author ſome years ſince publiſhed 20 
lection of ſonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully da 
Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to purge melancholy" 
cannot ſufficiently admire the facetious title of ti 
volumes, and muſt cenfure the world of ingratiu 
while they are ſo negligent in rewarding the jo 
labours of my friend Mr. D'Urſey, who was {low 
a contributor to this treatiſe, and to whoſe hun 
ous productions ſo many rural ſquires in the remai 
parts of this iſland are obliged for the dignity and wh 
which corpulency gives them. The ſtory of the ſick mail 
breaking an impoſthume by a ſudden fit of lauge 
is too well known to need a recital. It is my opinunif 
that the above pills would be extremely proper 9 
taken with aſſes milk, and mightily contribute oi 
wards the renewing and reſtoring decayed lungs. 
mocritus is generally repreſented to us as a ma 
the largeſt ſize, which we may attribute to his trequz Wn 
— of his riſible faculty. I remember Juvenal _ 
of him, 


Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat.” 
Sat. 10. „% 


He ſhook his ſides with a perpetual laugh. 


That fort of man whom a late writer has calle! 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitaüs 
and is generally ſtocked with ſo much good-humee 
as to ſtrice in with the gaivety of converiation, weg 


(or 
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Ir e innocent blunder of his own be the ſubje& of the 
On lery. 
n th | hall range all old amorous dotards under the de- 


nation of Grinners ; when a young blooming wench 
ches their fancy, by an endeavour to recal youth into 
ir cheeks, they immediately overſſrain their muſcular 
tures, and ſhrivel their countenance 1nto this frighttul 
rT1ment. 
W The wag is of the ſame kind, and by the ſame 
ice labours to ſupport his impotence of wit; but 
very frequently calls in the Horſe-Laugh to his aſ- 
ance. 
There are another kind of Grinners, which the 
tents call Megarics, and ſome moderns have, not 
udiciouſly, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
ſe always indulge their mirth at the expence of 
ir friends, and all their ridicule conſiſts in unſea- 
able ill-nature. I could wiſh theſe laughers would 
nſider, that let them do what they can, there is no 
ghing away their own follies by laughing at other 
les. | 
The mirth of the tea-table is for the moit part Me- 
ic, and in viſits the ladies themſelves very feldom 
uple the ſacrificing a friendſhip to a laugh of this 
nomination. 
The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
r; but in ſhort, ſhe is a proficient in laughter, and 
run through the whole exerciſe of the features ; 
ſubdues the formal lover with the Dimple, accoſts 
e fop with the Smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
pht Laugh; to vary the air of her countenance fre- 
ently rallies with the Grin ; and when ſhe has ridi- 
led her lover quite out of his underſtanding, to com- 
te his misfortunes, ſtrikes him dumb with the Horſe- 
mm TT 
The Horſe-Laugh is a diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick 
the rural hoyden, and *tis obſerved to be the laſt 
-1 ptom of ruſticity that forſakes her under the diſ- 
* pline of the boarding-ſchool. 
n Funſters, I find, very much contribute towards the 
„o Sonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly ſeldom 
Fu | of raiſing this noiſy kind of applauſe. As the 
4 ancient 
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ancient phyficians held the Sardonic laugh very hey 
ficial to the lungs ; I ſhould, methinks, adviſe all vial 
countrymen of conſumptive and hectical conftitutic, 
to aſſociate with the moſt facenous punſters of the a, 
Perfius hath very elegantly deſeribed a Sardonic lauge 
in the following line, 


| Ingeminat tremulos naſo criſpante cachinnos. 
Sat. 3. v. 55 


Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſts, 
Copvulfing every feature of the face. 


Laughter is a vent of any ſudden joy that frikes un 
the mind, which being too volatile and ſtrong, bret 
out in this tremor of the voice. The poets make u 
of this metaphor when they would deſcribe nature i 
her richeſt dreſs, for beauty is never ſo lovely as wha 
adorned with the ſmile, and converſation never ſits ea 
upon us, than when we now and then diſcharge ourſel 
in a fymphony of laughter, which may not improper 
be called, The Chorus of Converſation." 


DS IE NEE * . 


No 30. WeEpnespay, April 15. 


——— redeunt Saturnia Regna. VII. Ecl, 4. 1.b 


— ——— Saturnian Times 
Roll round again, Da ron, 


HE Italians and French being diſpatched, I cone 
now to the Engliſh, whom ] ſhall treat with (uc 
meekneſs as becomes a good patriot ; and ſhall ſo fx 
recommend this our ifland as a proper ſcene for paſtor 
under certain regulations, as will ſatisfy the courtcou 
reader that I am in the landed intereſt. 
J muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that our count): 
men have ſo good an opinion of the ancients, and thut 
{ modeſtly of themſelvcs, that the generality of pa 


wruen 
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riters have either ſtol'n all from the Greeks and 
omans, or ſo ſervilely imitated their manners and 
toms, as makes them very ridiculous. In looking 
Per ſome Engliſh paſtorals a few days ago, I peruſed at 
alt fifty lean flocks, and reckoned up an hundred left- 
anded ravens, beſides blaſted oaks, withering meadows, 
d weeping deities. Indeed moſt of the occaſional 
altorals we have, are built upon one and the ſame 
an. A ſhepherd aſks his fellow, why he is ſo pale, 
his favourite ſheep hath ſtrayed, if his pipe be 
Foken, or Phyllis unkind ? He anſwers, None of theſe 
Pisfortunes have befallen him, but one much greater, 
Damon (or ſometimes the god Pan) is dead. This 
Wmediately cauſes the other to make complaints, and 
upon the lofty pines and filver ſtreams to join in 
Wc lamentation. While he goes on, his friend inter- 
pts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and ſhows 
Wm a track of light in the ſkies to confirm it; then 
Wvites him to cheſnuts and cheeſe. Upon this ſcheme 
Wo! of the noble families in Great Britain have been 
Wmforted ; nor can I meet with any right honourable 
pherd that doth not die and hve again, after the 
anner of the aforeſaid Damon. 
Having already informed my reader wherein the 
Wowledge of antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſhall now 
ect him where he may lawfully deviate from the 
eients. There are ſome things of an eſtabliſhed 
ture in paſtoral, which are eſſential to it, ſuch as a 
Wuntry ſcene, innocence, ſimplicity. Others there are 
a Changeable kind, ſuch as habits, cuſtoms, and the 
e. The difference of the climate is alſo to be con- 
Nered, for what is proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, 
Night be very abſurd in a colder country. By the ſame 
Ne the difference of the ſoil, of fruits and flowers, 
to be obſerved. And in (© fine a country as Britain, 
gat occaſion is there for that profuſion of Hyacinths 
kd Pæſtan roſes, and that Cornucopia of foreign fruits, 
Raich the Britiſh ſhepherds never heard of! How much 
1 pleaſing is the following ſcene to an Englih 
Rader | 
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1 his place may ſeem for ſhepherds leiſure made, 
So lovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade, 

'Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breaths 
Its balmy ſweets around on all beneath: 

The ground with graſs of chearful green beſprez, 
Thro' which the ſpringing flow'r up-rears its head, 
Lo here the king-cup of a golden hue, 

Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue! 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thruſh, 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-buſa 
In pleaſing conſort all the bids combine, 

And tempt us in the various ſong to join. 


The theology of the ancient paſtoral is ſo very prety, 
that it were pity intirely to change it; but I think thy 
part only is to be retained which is univerſally know, 
and the reſt to be made up out of our own rultical {, 
perſtition of hob-thruſhes, fairies, goblins and witchs, 
The fairies are capable of being made very entertainiy 
perſons, as they are deſcribed by ſeveral of our poe; 
and particularly by Mr. Pope. 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame fay true) 
The dapper elves their moonlight ſports purſue, 
Their pygmy king, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambol'd on the green, 
While tuneful ſprights a merry conſort made, 
And airy muſick warbled through the ſhade. 


What hath been ſaid upon the difference of clini WP" 
{oil and theology, reaches the proverbial ſayings, dr, 
cuſtoms and ſports of ſheplierds. The following & 
amples of our paſtoral ſports are extremely beautiful, 


Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair, 
Upraiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
Mong ruſtick routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came; 
Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 

To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed, fo ſweet, 


| Wont they upon the green to ſhift their teet ? 


ot 
+4 
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And when the dance was done, how would they yearn 
Some well deviſed tale from me to learn ? | 
For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 

o chaſe the lingring ſun a-down the ſky. 


O now! if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 
And tender branches from the mantling vine. 
The dewy cowſlip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain violet, and garden rote : 
Your hamlet ſtrew, and every publick way, 
And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 
And deal abont the goblet flowing o'er : 
Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico ſing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidſt the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antick gambols play. 


W The reaſon why ſuch changes from the ancients ſhould 
introduced is very obvious ; namely, that poetry 
Wing imitation, and that imitation being the beſt which 
eceives the moſt eaſily, it follows that we muſt take up 
We cuſtoms which are moſt familiar, or univerſally 
nown, ſince no man can be deceived or delighted with 
e imitation of what he is ignorant of, 

It is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe rules are drawn 
rom what our countrymen Spencer and Philips have 
erformed in this way. I ſhall not preſume to ſay any 


De beauties of the ancients, whoſe manner of thinking 
would above all things recommend. As far as our 

ge would allow them, they have formed a paſtoral 
lle according to the Doric of Theocritus, in which L 


lowed, for the honour of our language, to ſuppoſe it 
Pore capable of that pretty ruſticity than the Latin. 
Eo their works I refer my reader to make obſervations 


cet than from a folio of criticiſms. 


F 6 THURSDAY, 


ore of them, than that both have copied and improved 


Nie not ſlay they have excelled Virgil; but 1 may be 


pon the paſtoral ſtile ; where he will ſooner find that 
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ſemi- circle about the fire. I immediately took my pla 


Ne 31. TuuxspAv, April 16. 


Foriem polce animum Juv, Sat. ro. v. 35, 
Aſk of the gods content and firength of mind, 


M Y lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than va 
ſhe ſees her children about her engaged in ay Wi 

profitable diſcourſe. I found her laſt night Firing in the 
midſt of her daughters, and forming a very beautifi 


in an elbow-chair, which is always let empty for mei 
ane corner. 

Our converſation fell inſenſibly upon the ſubject i 
happineſs, in which every one of the young ladies gan 
her opinion, with that freedom and unconcernedae 
which they always uſe when they are in company oj 
with their mother and myſelf. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the great 
happinefs ta be married to a man of merit, and plac 
at the head of a well-regulated family. I could 1 
but obſerve, that in her character of a man of ment, 
ſhe gave us a lively deſcription of Tom Worthy, wi 
has long made his addreſſes to her. The fiſters d 
not diſcover this at firſt, *till ſhe began to run don 
fortune in a lover, and among the accompliſhments «Wi 
a man of merit, unluckily mentioned white tceth ax 
black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her fiſter up 
her man of merit, talked much of conveniencies of lit, 
affluence of fortune, and eaſineſs of temper, in cn 
whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a huſband. In ito 1 
tho! the baggage would not ſpeak out, I found the lun 
of her wiſhgs was a rich fool, o: a man fo turned vi 
her purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his fortune, and Ik 
falt his underſtanding. | 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in 2 


a. oug Choirs of birds, with zexbyrs, echos, wy 7 
, * g ; 
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lets to make up the conſort ; ſhe would not ſeem to 
clude a huſband in her ſcheme, but at the ſame time 
ed ſo onately of cooing turtles, moſſy banks, 
d beds of violets, that one might eaſily perceive ſhe 
not without thoughts of a companion in her ſoli- 


. 


5 


des. 

Miss Be laced her ſummum bon um in equi 5 
* . n and birth- night, talked in 25 of 
Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my lady Tattle's 
hy om, in which ſhe ſaw company; nor would ſhe have 

"m To given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her mother 
th peared more ſerious than ordinary, and by her looks 
ti We wed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a redundance of 
pice aity and impertinence. 
nen My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of inno- 

ce and modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that 
ect never expected ſuch a thing as happineſs, and that 
gen thought the moſt any one could do was to kee 
dnek emſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. Ironſide has 
ten told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy 
ee and happy hereafter : at the ſame time ſhe begged 
We to acquaint them by what rules this eaſe of mind, 
if L would pleaſe to call it happineſs, is beſt at- 


Wned. 

My lady Lizard joined in the ſame requeſt with 
&r youngeſt daughter, adding, with a ſerious look, 
s e thing ſeemed to her of ſo great conſequence, that 


don hope 1 would for once forget they were all women, 

nts give my real thoughts of it with the ſame juſtneſs 

h ad ould uſe among a company of my own ſex. I com- 
Jed with her deſire, and communicated my ſentiments 

e dem on this ſubject, as near as I can remember, 

fle much to the following purpoſe. 

n s nothing is more natural than for every one to 


ire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the 
emen in all ages have ſpent ſo much time to diſ- 
oer what happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly con- 
„An eminent writer, named Varro, reckons up 
ess chan two hundred eighty eight different opi- 
dns upon this ſubject; and another, called Lucian, 
r having given us a long catalogue of the notious 

leveral philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew the ab- 
ſurdity 
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ſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſhing any dig 
of his own. : 

That which ſeems to have made fo many er f 
this caſe, is the reſolution they took to fix a ma; 
happineſs to one determined point, which I conceiy 
cannot be made up, but by the concurrence of ſeyer; 

rticulars. 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as ſhe j 
the mother of Content. It is this which calnis 09 
thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with eaſe 2; 
pleaſure. Naked virtue, however, is not alone ſaß. 
cient to make a man happy. It muſt be accompay; 
with at leaſt a moderate proviſion of all the nece{{zr 
of lite, and not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily pair, 
A fit of the ſtone was ſharp enough to make a foi 
cry out, That Zeno, his maſter, taught him falſe, whe 
he told him that pain was no evil. 

But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being ala 
ſufficient to make a man happy, that the excel; of it i 
ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine temps 
may often give us the deepeſt wounds, and chiefly co 
tribute to render us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Pi 
Love, and Friendſhip. In the two laſt paſſions it of 
happens, that we ſo entirely give up our hearts,  ! 
make our happineſs wholly depend upon another pe: 
ſon ; a truſt for which no human creature, however &- 
cellent, can poſlibly give us a ſuthcient ſecurity, 

The man therefore who would be truly happy, mu, 
beſides an habitual virtue, attain to ſuch a * irengs 
of mind,” as to confine his happineſs within hum 
ſelf, and keep it from being dependent upon other 
A man of this make will perform all thoſe good 
tured offices that could have been expected from tt 
molt bleeding pity, without being ſo far affected it tus 
common misfortunes of human life, as to ditturb i 
own repoſe. His actions of this kind are ſo much no! 
meritorious than another's, as they flow purely tron 
principle of virtue, and a ſenſe of his duty; be 
a man of a ſofter temper, even while he is af 
another, may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be relic 


himſelf, 
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thirty A man endowed with that © ſtrength of mind” I am 
Pere ſpeaking of, tho he leaves it to his friend or 
rt in {WS itre(s to make him ſtill more happy, does not put it 
nals WR the power of either to make him miſerable. 
cer from what has been already ſaid it will alſo appear, 
ver RES. at nothing can be more weak than to place our hap- 
dels in the applauſe of others, ſince by this means 
te i: e make it wholly independent of ourſelves. People 
%s this humour, who place their chief felicity in repu- 
e al nion and applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubject to envy, 
los ie moit painful as well as the moſt abſurd of all 
at YO 
(la WS The ſureſt means to attain that“ ſtrength of mind,” 
par. od independent ſtate of happineſs I am here recom- 
ey | ending, is a virtuous mii ſufficiently furniſhed with 


ub eas to ſupport ſolitude, and keep up an agreeable 
Wonverſation with itſelf. Learning is a very great help 
lore hn this occaſion, as it lays up an infinite number of 


un ddons in the memory, ready to be drawn out, and 
t in order upon any occaſion. The mind often takes 
1V (0k 


e ſame pleaſure in looking over theſe her treaſures, in 
Buzmenting and diſpoſing them into proper forms, as a 
Prince does in a review of his army. 


At the ſame time I muſt own, that as a mind thus 
TP Furniſhed, feels a ſecret pleaſure in the conſciouſneſs of 
eres own perfection, and is delighted with ſuch occaſions 


call upon it to try its force, a lively imagination ſhall 
$roduce a pleaſure very little inferior to the former in 
Perſons of much weaker heads. As the firit therefore 
ay not be improperly called, 'The heaven of a wiſe 
man;” the latter is extremely well repreſented by our 


100-- ulgar expreſſion, which terms it A fool's paradiſe.” 
om deß here is, however, this differ ence between them, that 
| 21 2 WS: the firſt naturally produces that ſtrength and greatneſs 
vr) 32S mind I have been all along deſcribing as fo eſſential 
aß render a man happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcom- 
an; oſed by every accident, and loſt under the common 
6 1:7: usfortane. 

—_ It is this ſtrength of mind that is not to be overcome 
£1605 


a dy the —_— of fortune that ariſes at the ſight of 


1: Rangers, and could make Alexander (in that paſſage 


et his life ſo much admired by the prince of Conde) 
ö when 


1 
ll 
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when his army mutinied, bid his ſoldiers return to M 


cedon, aud tell their countrymen that they had leſt te 


king conquering the world; ſince for his part he cou! 
not doubt of raiſing an army wherever he appert 
It is this that chiefly exerts itſelf when a man is ny 
oppreſſed, and gives him always in proportion to ye. 
ever malice or injuſtice would deprive him of. |, 
this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous man inſenſ; 
ſet a value upon himſelf, and throws a varniſh over ), 
words and actions, that will at laſt command ef 
and give him a greater aſcendent over others, than # 
the advantages of birth and fortune, 


No 32. Fripay, April 17. 


———=— ijpſe volens, faciliſque ſequetur, 

Si te fata vocant : aliter non viribus ullis 

Vincas— — — ViRs. En. 6. v. 16. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eaſe, if, favour'd by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian tate : 

MH not, no labour can the tree conſtrain : 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms, and feel are vain. 
Davon, 


AVING delivered my thoughts upon paſtrd 

poetry, after a didaQtic manner, in ſome ores 
ing papers, wherein I have taken ſuch hints from * 
criticks as I thought rational, and departed from the 
according to the beſt of my judgment, and ſubſttuts 
others in their place, I ſhall cloſe the whole with te 
fullowing fable oy allegory. 


In ancient times there dwelt in a pleaſant vale 4 


Arcadia a man of very ample poſſeſſions, named Men 
cas; who deriving bis pedigree from the god be 
kept very ſtricty up to the rules of the paſtoral lite, 
it was in the Golden Age. He had a daughter, his 0 


child, called Amaryllis. She was a virgin of a mots 


— 


ct 
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ating beauty, of a moſt eaſy and unaffected air; but 
ring been bred up wholly in the country, was baſhful 
the laſt degree. She had a voice that was exceeding 
eet, yet had a ruſticity in its tone, which however 
moſt who heard her ſeemed an additional charm. 
hough in her converſation in general ſhe was very en- 
eing. yet to her lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was 
5 coy, that many left her in difguſt after a tedious 
| rthip, and matched themſelves where they were bet- 
& reccived. For Menalcas had not only reſolved to 
ea ſon-in-law, who ſhoald inviolably maintain the 
Noms of his family; but had received one evening, 
he walked in the fields, a pipe of an antique form 
m a Faun, or, as ſome ſay, from Oberon the fairy, 
Wh a particular charge not to beſtow his daughter upon 
y one who could not play the ſame tune upon it as at 
t time he entertained him with. 
When the time that he had deſigned to un her in 
riage was near at hand, he publiſhed a decree, 
Weredy he invited the neighbouring youths to make 
of this muſical inſtrument, with promiſe that the 
or ſhould poſſeſs his daughter, on condition that 
& vanquiſied ſhould ſubmit to what puniſhment he 
ught fit to inflict. Thoſe who were not yet diſ- 
Praged, and had high conceits of their own worth, 
deared on the appointed day, in a dreſs and equi- 
e ſuitable to their reſpective fancies. 
W he place of meeting was a Rowery meadow, through 
ch a clear ſtream murmured in many irregular mean- 


(DEL, 


ford 


The ſhepherds made a ſpacious ring for the 
res ending lovers; and in one part of it there ſat upon 
1 le throne of turf, under an arch of eglantine and 
er Pd-bines, the father of the maid, and at his right 
* d the damſel crowned with roſes and lillies. She 


an e a flying robe of a ſlight green ſtuff; ſhe had her 
p-hook in one hand, and the fatal pipe in the 

* 7 , 

12 de firſt who approached her was a youth of a 

| 7, ctul preſence and courtly air, but dreſt in a richer 

chan had ever been ſeen in Arcadia. He wore a 

| on velt, cut indeed after the ſhepherd's faſhioa, 
lo enriched with embroidery, and ſparkling with 


jewels, 


1 
N 
4 
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move with pain. He marched up to the maiden w 
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jewels, that the eyes of the ſpectators were divery 
from conſidering the mode of the garment by the du. 
zling of the ornaments. His head was covered with! 
plume of feathers, and his ſheep-hook glittered vis 
gold and enamel, He accoſted the damſel after a yer 
galant manner, and told her, „Madam, you nee 
not to conſult your glaſs to adorn yourſelf to-day; 
you may ſee the greatneſs of your beauty in t i 
number of your conqueſts.” She having never het 
any compliment ſo polite, could give him no anſjue, 
but preſented the pipe. He applied it to his lips, a 
began a tune which he ſet off with ſo many graces at 
quavers, that the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes (who hu 
paired themſelves in order to dance) could not tollowi; 
as indeed it required great ſkill and regularity of ſteps 
which they had never been bred to. Menalcas order 
him to be ſtript of his coſtly robes, and to be clad in; 
ruſſet weed, and confined him to tend the flocks in dt 
valleys for a year and a day. 

The ſecond that appeared was in a very differen 
garb. He was docked in a garment of rough gow 
ſkins, his hair was matted, his beard * in b 
perſon uncouth, and aukward in his gait. He camey 
fleering to the nymph, and told her He had hug 
„ his lambs, and kiſs'd his young kids, but he hope! 
to kiſs one that was ſweeter.” The fair one bluli 
with modeſty and anger, and prayed ſecretly againſt ia 
as ſhe gave him the pipe. He ſnatched it from her, 
with ſome difficulty made it ſound ; which was in fu 
harſh and jarring notes, that the ſhepherds cried as 
and all, that he underſtood no mufick. He was i. 
mediately ordered to the moſt craggy parts of Arca 
to keep the goats, and commanded never to tod 
pipe any more. | 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes 
were ſo ſtrait and uneaſy to him, that he ſcemed "WR. 


a thoughtful look and ſtately pace, and faid t. D 
„ Amaryllis, you wear not thoſe roſes to improve 0 
beauty, but to make them aſhamed.” As ſhe cid u 


* Vid, Fontenelle, + Vid. Theocrituss Þþ Vid Tabs 
(07 
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W mprehend his meaning, ſhe preſented the inſtrument 
dn thout reply: the tune that he play'd was fo intricate 
„ perplexing) that the 3 ſtood ſtock ſtill, like 
1 Vit ople aſtoniſhed and confounded. In vain did he 
a Ven 


d chat it was the perfection of muſick, and compoſed 
the moſt skilful maſter in Heſperia. Menalcas find- 


da; WAR. that he was a ſtranger, hoſpitably took compaſſion 
in bim, and delivered him to an old ſhepherd, who was 
heal ered to get him clothes that would fit him, and 
nag cn him to ſpeak plain. 

„ ul BW The fourth that ſtep'd forwards was young Amyntas, 
es 1 0 beautiful of all the Arcadian ſwains, and ſe- 
ho zl ly beloved by 1 He wore that day the 


for whom he ſighed. He 


e colours as the mai 


lep, red towards her with an eaſy but unaſſured air: ſhe 
dent med as he came near her, and when ſhe gave him 
d i 1 fatal preſent, they both trembled, but neither could 
in ti: WS. Having ſecretly breathed his vows to the gods, 


poured forth ſuch melodious notes, that though they 
rea little wild and irregular, they filled every heart 
th delight. The ſwains immediately mingled in the 
nce, and the old ſhepherds affirmed, that they had 
en heard ſuch muſick by night, which they imagined 
be played by ſome of the rural deities. The good 
man leaped from his throne, and after he had em- 
aced him, preſented him to his daughter, which cauſed 
general acclamation. 

While they were in the midſt of their joy, they were 
priſed with a very odd appearance. A perſon in a 
e mantle, crown'd with ſedges and ruſhes, ſtep'd 
the middle of the ring. He had an angling-rod in 
hand, a panier upon his back, and a poor meagre 
eich in wet clothes carried ſome oiſters before him. 
Wing asked whence he came, and what he was? He 
chem, he was come to invite Amaryllis from the 
Wins to the ſea-ſhore, that his ſubſtance conſiſted in 
calves, and that he was acquainted with the Nereids 


Was ?” ſaid Menalcas ; © to them then ſhalt thou re- 
urn“ The ſhepherds immediately hoiſted him up as 
W <nemy to Arcadia, and plunged him in the river, 
Nee be ſunk, and was never heard of ſince. 

| Amyntas 


dhe Naiads. Are thou acquainted with the Nai- 
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Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy i 
and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their gener 
was very long-lived, there having been but four Wi 
ſcents in above two thouſand years. His heir was cas Wi 
Theocritus, who left his dominions to Virgil, V 
left his to his ſon Spencer, and Spencer was fuccee,i 
by his eldeſt-born Philips. 

bk 


No 33. SATURDAY, April 18. 


——Dignum ſapiente, bonoque eſt, g | 
Hor. Ep. 4. |, 1. J. 6 | 

Worthy a wiſe man, and a good, ; 
HAVE made it a rule to myſelf, not to publih wil 
thing on a Saturday, but what ſhall have fomeay 
logy to the duty of the day enſuing, It is an uniped 
able pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the tis 
when I can obſerve ſuch a law to myſelf, and yet tm 
my diſcourſe upon what is done at the play-houſe. 
am ſure the reader knows I am going to mention * the 
«« tragedy of Cato.” The principal character is mon! 
by no conſideration, but of ai ct to that ſort of vir, 


—_— eee 
the ſenſe of which is retained in our language under ti 
word < publick ſpirit.” All regards to his domeſtick at 
wholly Rid aſide, and the hero is drawn as having, . 
this motive, ſubdued inſtinct itſelf, and taking com 
from the diſtreſſes of his family, which are brougt 
upon them by their adherence to the cauſe of truth zi 
liberty. There is nothing uttered by Cato but what! 
worthy the beſt of men; and the ſentiments which at 
given him, are not only the moſt warm for the condu 
of this life, but ſuch as we may think will not need 
be eraſed, but conſiſt with the happineſs of the hum 
ſoul in the next. This illuſtrious character has its pi 
per influence on all below it; the other virtuous pe 
ſonages are, in their degree, as worthy, and as enen 
plary as the principal; the conduct of the lovers (vi 
are more warm, though more diſcreet, than ever g 


appeua 
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WE peared on the ſtage) has in it a conſtant ſenſe of the 
eat cataſtrophe which was expected from the ap- 
ach of Cæſar. But to ſee the modeſty of an heroine, 
WE oc country and family were at the ſame time in the 
ba imminent danger, preſerv'd, while ſhe breaks out 
Neo the moſt fond and open expreſſions of her paſſion 
r her lover, is an inſtance of no common addreſs. 
gain, to obſerve the body of a galant young man 
ought before us, who, in the bloom of his youth, in 
e defence of all that is good and great, received 
mberleſs wounds; I ſay, to obſerve that this dead 
Noth is introduced only for the example of his virtue, 
d that his death is ſo circumſtantiated, that we are 
Wtisfied, for all his virtue, it was for the good of the 
World, and his own family, that his warm temper was 
Wt to be put upon farther trial, but his task of life 
. ded while it was yet virtuous, is an employment 
Worthy the conſideration of our young Britons. We 
We obliged to authors, that can do what they will. with 
chat they do not play our affections and paſſions 

unſt ourſelves, but to make us ſo ſoon reſigned to 
death of Marcus, of whom we were- fo fond, is a 
wer that would be unfortunately lodged in a man 
thout the love of virtue. 
Were it not that I ſpeak on this occaſion, rather as a 
ardian than a critick, I could proceed to the examina- 
n of the juſtneſs of each character, and take notice 
at the Numidian is as well drawn as the Roman, 
ere 15 not an idea in all the part of Syphax which 
s not apparently ariſe from the habits which grow in 
mind of an African ; and the ſcene between Juba 
A his general, where they talk for and againſt a li- 
ral education, is full of inſtruction: Syphax urges all 
t can be ſaid againſt philoſophy, as it is made ſub- 
ent to ill ends by men who abuſe their talents ; and 
ba ſets the leſs excellencies of activity, labour, pa- 
ace of hunger, and ſtrength of body, which are the 
red qualifications of a Numidian, in their proper 
ordination to the accompliſhments of the mind. 
us play is fo well recommended by others, that I 
at, for that, and ſome private reaſons, enlarge any 
ther, Pr. Garth has very agrecably rallied the mer- 


cenary 


6 —— — — — 
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cenary traffick between men and women of this ave b 
the Epilogue by Mrs. Porter who acted Lucia, 1, 
Mr. Pope has prepared the audience for a new ſcerg 
paſſion and tranſport on a more noble foundation gy 
they have before been entertain'd with, in the Prology 
I ſhall take the liberty to gratify the impatience of h 
town by inſerting theſe two excellent pieces, as ear, 
of the work itſelf which will be — within few d 


PROLOGUE to CAT 
By Mr. POPE. 
Spoken by Mr. WILKS. 


O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the tragic muſe firſt trod the itage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream thro” every age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move 
'The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Here tears ſhall low from a more gen'rous caſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws : 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes, 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was. 
No common object to your ſight diſplays ; 
But what with pleaſure heaven itſelf ſurveys, 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 
While Cato gives his little ſenate Hon 
What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not with to blew 
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-n when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
e ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
nobly vain, and impotently great, 
»w'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ftate ; 
her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 
ſhe pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt, 
he triumph ceas'd—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 
e world's great victor paſt unheeded by; 
er laſt man dejected Rome ador'd, 

nd honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
E Britons attend: be worth like this approv'd, 
1 ſhow you have the virtue to be moy'd, 
ith honeſt ſcorn the firſt-fam'd Cato view'd 
me learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd. 
ur ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

French tranſlation, and Italian ſong: 
are to have ſenſe yourſelves, aſſert the ſtage, 
july warm'd*with your own native rage. 
ch plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
« Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear, 


EPILOGUE to CAT o., 
By Dr. G AR T H. 


Spoken by Mr: “ O R T E R. 


Who would not liſten when young lovers woo ! 
hat! die a maid, yet have the 45 
dies are often cruel to their coſt: 
0 give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt, 
ows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd ; 
00 oft they're cancell'd, tho' in Convents made. 
ou'd you revenge ſuch raſh reſolves you may 
ſpiteful and believe the thing we ſay; 
© hate you when you're eaſily ſaid nay. 
ow needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears ? | 
love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 
Pur hearts are form'd, as you yourſelves would chooſe, 
00 proud to ask, too humble to refuſe ; 

| 3 We 


H AT odd fantaſtic things we women do! 
oice of two ! 
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We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell ; 

He Agbs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 

Tis beſt repenting in a coach and ſix. 

Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you: 

Vour breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms; 

But wicked wealth uſurps the power of charms; 

What pains to get the 2 _ you hate, 

To ſwell in — and a wretch in ſtate 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

Ev EE no — 2.42 

There golden idols all your vows receive; 
She is no goddeſs who has nought to give. 

Oh may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artleſs, and the foul ſincere; 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 

And crowns leſs coveted than groves and ſprings. 

Love then ſhall only mourn when truth complains, 

And conſtancy feel tranſport in its chains ; 

Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoſt anguiſh tell, 

And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal : 

Vartue again to its bright ſtation climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but time : 

The fair ſhall liſten to delert alone, 

And every Lucia find a Cato's ſon. - 


No 34. Monpay, April 20. 


-----«---- Mores multorum vidit 
| Non. Ars Foet. .! 


He n any men, and many manners ſaw. 


T'is a moſt vexatious thing to an old man, wht 
deavours to ſquare his notions by reaſon, anc 
talk from refiexion and experience, to fall in wt 
circle of young ladies at their afternoon tea-tab 


This happened very lately to be my fate. 1 


va 


% 


No 
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ration, for the firſt half hour, was ſo very rambling” 
bv it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or who ſpoke 
| to the purpole. The various motions of the fan, 
tolſings of the head, intermixt with all the pretty 
ds of laughter, made up the greateſt part of the 
courſe. At laſt, this modiſh way of ſhining, and 
ing witty, ſettled into ſomething like converſation, 
the talk ran upon “ fine gentlemen.” From the ſe. 
characters that were given, and the exceptions 
at were made, as this or that gentleman happen'd to 
named, I found that a lady is not difficult to be plea- 
, and that the town ſwarms with fine. gentlemen. 
nimble pair of heels, a ſmooth complexion, a full- 
tom wig, a laced ſhirt, an embroidered ſuit, a pair 
fringed gloves, a hat and feather; any one or more 
theſe and the like accompliſhments ennobles a man, 
raiſes him above the vulgar, in a female imagina- 
n, On the contrary, a modeſt ſerious behaviour, 
lain dreſs, a thick pair of ſhoes, a leathern belt, a 
tecoat not lined with filk, and ſuch like imper- 
tions, degrade a man, and are ſo many blots in his 
utcheon. I could not forbear ſmiling at one of the 
tet and livelieſt of this gay aſſembly, who excepted 
the gentility of Sir William Hearty, becauſe he wore 
ide coat, and breakfaſted upon toaſt and ale. I 
tended to admire the fineneſs of her taſte ; and to 
ke in with her in ridiculing thoſe aukward healthy 
tlemen, that ſeem to make nouriſhment the chief 
| of eating. I gave her an account of an honeſt 
klhire gentleman, who (when I was a traveller) 
d to invite his acquaintance at Paris, to break their 
with him upon cold roaſt beef and mum. There 
„remember, a little French marquis, who was. 
EE" pleaſed to rally him unmercifully upon beef and 
ung, of which our eountryman would diſpatch a 


ay nd or two with great alacrity, while this antagoniſt 
 piddling at a muthroom, or the haunch of a frog. I 

what d perceive the lady was pleaſed with what I laid, 
1 parted very good friends by virtue of a maxim 
n obſerve, Never to contradict or reaſon with a 
* ity female. I went home, however, full of a 
"re many ſerious reflexions upon what had paſſed ; 


OL. 1, G and 
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and thoagh, in complaiſance, I diſguiſed my ſentimay 
to keep up the good humour of iny fair comp 
and to avoid being looked upon as a teſty d, fell 
yet out of the good-will I bear to the ſex, and to op 
vent tor the future their being impoſed upon by coun 
feits, I ſhall give them the diſtinguiſhing marks of « 
„true fine gentleman.” 
When a good artiſt would expreſs any remark 
character in ſculpture, he endeavours to work uy 
figure into all the perfections his imagination can tom 
and to imitate not ſo much what is, as what may 
ought to be. [I ſhall follow their example, in the il 
am going to trace out of a ſine gentleman, by aſlenhj 
together ſuch qualifications as ſeem requilite to m 
the character compleat. In order to this I ſhall 
miſe in general, that by a fine gentleman 1 mean x 
compleatly quality'd as well tor the ſervice and gw 
as for the ornament and delight of ſociety. Wie 
conſider the frame of mind peculiar to a gentlenn 
ſuppoſe it graced with all the dignity and elevation 
ſpirit that — nature is capable of: To this | w 
have joined a clear underitanding, a reaſon free f 
prejudice, a ſteady judgment, and an extenſive kt 
ledge. When I think of the heart of a gentlema, 
imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inord 
paſſions, and full of tenderneſs, compaſſion, ani 
nevolence. When I view the fine gentleman with 
gard to his manners, methinks I fee him modeſt * 
out baſhtulneſs, frank and affable without impertines 
obliging and complaiſant without ſervility, cheartil 


in good-humour without noiſe. Theſe amiable quay ? 
are not eaſily obtained; neither are there many n 
that have a genius to excel this way. A finiſhed . 


tleman is perhaps the moſt uncommon of all they 
characters in life. Beſides the natural endown 
with which this diſtinguiſhed man is to be born, he 
run through a long ſeries of education, befor 
makes his appearance and ſhines in the world, he 1 
be principled in religion, inſtructed in all the 8 
virtues, and led through the whole courſe of the 
arts and ſciences. He ſhould be no {ſtranger to d 
and to camps; he muſt travel to open his min 
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large his views, to learn the policies and intereſts of 
reign ſtates, as well as to faſhion and poliſh himſelf, 
d to get clear of national prejudices ; of which every 
guntry has its are. To all theſe more eſſential im- 
-ovements, he muſt not forget to add the faſhionable 
-naments of life, ſuch as are the languages and the 
ily exerciſes moſt in vogue: Neither would | have 
Ja think even dreſs itſelf beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
ith men of probity ; there are likewiſe a great many 


Ma) en of honour to be found : Men of courage, men of 
aß e, and men of letters are frequent. But a true fine 
cn nteman is what one ſeldom 20 He is properlv'a 
0 ü apound of the various good qualities that embelliſh 
nal kind. As the great poet animates all the different 


arts of learning by the force of his genius, and irra- 
ates all the compaſs of his knowledge by the luſtte 
d brightneſs of his imagination; ſo all the great aud 
lid perfections of life appear in the finiſhed gentleman, 
ih a beautiful gloſs and varniſh ; every thing he ſays 
does is accompanied with a manner, or rather a 
arm, that draws the admiration and good-will of every 
holder. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the benefit of my female readers, 


left mt 

ertined N. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
_ gold ſnuff- box, and brocade ſword-knot, are no eſ- 
e dig ential parts of a fine gentleman ; but may be uſed by 
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1 provided he caſts his eye upon them but once 
a day.“ 0 
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N' 35. Tuzspay, April 21. 


O vitz philoſophia dux, virtutis indagatrix ! C 
O philoſophy, thou guide of life, and diſcoverer 
virtue ! 
To NESTOR IronsDg, Eſq; 

S I R, 


I AM a man who have ſpent great part of thatt 
in rambling through foreign countries, wh 
young gentlemen uſually paſs at the univerſity; 
which courſe of life, although I have acquired 
ſmall inſight into the manners and converſation 
men, yet I could not make proportionable adyan 
in the way of ſcience and ſpeculation. In my 
turn through France, as 1 was one day ſetting ſo 
this my caſe to a certain gentleman of that nati 
with whom I had contracted a friendſhip, after { 
pauſe, he conducted me into his cloſet, and openi 
a little amber cabinet, took from thence a ſmall 
of ſnuff ; which he ſaid, was given him by anu 
of his, the author of“ The Voyage to the World 
« Deſcartes ;” and with many profeſſions of grati 
and affection, made me a preſent of it, telling ne 
the ſame time, that he knew no readier way to fur 
and adorn a mind with knowledge in the arts 
« ſciences, than that ſame ſnuff rightly applied. 

* You muſt know, ſaid he, that Deſcartes was 
« firſt who diſcovered a certain part of the brain, cal 
by anatomiſts the Pineal Gland, to be the immed 
receptacle of the ſoul, where ſhe is affected with 
« ſorts of perceptions, and exerts all her operations 
© the intercourſe of the animal ſpirits which run 
© the nerves that are thence extended to all parts f. 
© body. He added, that the ſame philoſopher hi ® 
* conſidered the body as a machine, or picce ot © 
work, which performed all the vital operations 
out the concurrence of the will, began to think a 
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nay be found out for ſeparating the ſoul for ſome 
ime from the body, without any injury to the latter ; 
and that after much meditation on that ſubject, the 
thove-mentioned virtuoſo compoſed the ſnuff he then 
ne me; which, if taken in a certain quantity, would 
not fail to diſengage my ſoul from my body. Your 
dul (continued he) being at liberty to tranſport her- 
elf with a thought where-ever ſhe pleaſes, may enter 
into the Pineal Gland of the moſt learned philoſopher, 
and being ſo placed, become ſpectator of all the ideas 
in his mind, which would inſtruct her in a much leſs 
ime than the uſual methods. I returned him thanks, 
and accepted his preſent, and with it a paper of di- 
rections. 

vou may imagine it was no ſmall improvement and 
diverſion, to paſs my time in the Pineal Glands of 
philoſophers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, 
and ſtateſmen. One while to trace a theorem in ma- 
thematicks through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, 
add ſubtilities of thought; another, to be conſcious 
of the ſublime ideas and comprehenſive views of a 
philoſopher, without any fatigue or waſting of my 
own ſpirits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy of a 
poet: at others to be preſent when a battle or a ſtorm 
aged, or a glittering palace roſe in his imagination 
or to behold the pleatures of a country life, the paſſion 
ofa generous love, or the warmth of devotion wrought 
up to rapture. Or (to uſe the words of a very in- 
genious author) to 


Behold the raptures which a writer knows, 
When in his breaſt a vein of fancy glows, 
Behold his buſineſs while he works the mine, 
behold his temper when he ſees it ſhine. 
Eſſay on the different ſtiles of poetry. 


© Theſe 2 me inconceivable pleaſure. Nor was 
tan unpleaſant entertainment, ſometimes to deſcend 
rom theſe ſublime and magnificent ideas to the im- 
pertinences of a beau, the dry ſchemes of a coffee- 
bouſe politician, or the tender images in the mind of 
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man of pleaſure.“ But I found myſelf not a lit, 
diſappointed in my notion of the pleaſures which a. 
tend a voluptuary, who has ſhaken off the reitraing 
of reaſon. 

* His intellectuals, I obſerved, were grown uren 
viceable by too little uſe, and his ſenſes were & 
cay'd and worn out by too much. That perſed i 
action of the higher powers prevented appetite 5 
prompting him to ſenfual gratifications ; and the out 
running natural appetite produced a loathing inſt 
of a pleaſure. I there beheld the mtemperate craviny 
of youth, without the enjoyments of it; and 8 
weakneſs of old age, without its tranquillity. Wha 
the paſſions were teazed and roufed by fome poye: 
ful object, the effect was, not to delight or ſooth tis 
mind, but to torture it between the returning et 
tiemes of appetite and fatiety. 1 ſaw a wretch racked 
at the ſame time, with a painful remembrance of put 
miſcarriages, a diſtaſte of the preſent objects tha 
ſolicit his ſenſes, and a ſecret dread of futurity. An 
I could ſee no manner of relief or comfort in the i 
of this miſerable man, but what conſiſted in prevent 
ing his cure, by inflaming his paffions and ſupprefiny 
his reaſon. But tho” it muſt owned, he had & 
moſt quenched that light which his Creator had ſet q; 
in his foul, yet in ſpite of all his efforts, I obſerved 
at certain ſeaſons frequent flaſhes of remorſe {ir 
thro' the gloom, and interrupt that ſatisfaction it 
enjoyed in hiding his own — from him. 
ſelt. | 
© | was alſo preſent at the original formation ot pit 
duction of a certain book in the mind of a Free- dun 
er, and, believing it may not be unacceptable to le 
you into the ſecret manner and internal principles i 


which that phænomenon was formed, 1 ſhall i rf 
1 
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* ſuccour the diftreſt, I ſhall therefore, without fart, 
preface, offer to your conſideration the following 
«« Modeſt Apology for Punning;“ wherein I ſha!l mil; 
* uſe of no double meanings or equivocations : ſuce! 
think it unneceſſary to give it any other praiſes th; 
truth and common ſenſe, its profeſſed enemies, x 
* forced to grant. 

In order to make this an uſeful work, I ſhall fat 
the nature and extent of the Pun, I ſhall diſcover ue 
* advantages that flow from it, the moral virtues tha 
produces, and the tendency that it hath to promgy 
* vigour of body and eaſe of mind. | 

The Pun is defined by one, who ſeems to bet 
* well-wiſher to it, to be * a conceit ariſing from te 
«© uſe of two words that agree in the found, but dis 
1 in the ſenſe.” Now if this be the eſſence of the bu 
how great muſt we allow the dignity of it to be 
* when we conſider that it takes in moſt of the cn 
* fiderable parts of learning! For is it not moſt certain 
that all learned diſputes are rather about ſounds 
ſenſe ? Are not the controverſies of divines about th 
different interpretations of terms? Are not the di 
putations of philoſophers about words, and all the 
pompous diſtinctions only ſo many unravellings d 
double meanings? Who ever loſt his eſtate in Wei, 
minſter-Hall, but complained that he was quibble 
out of his right? Or what monarch ever broke 
treaty, but by virtue of equivocation ? In ſhort, | 

reat is the excellence of this art, ſo difiuſive its i 
| Hoon that when I go into a library, I ſay to my 
ſelf, What volumes of Puns do 1 behold!” Wha 
I look upon the men of buſineſs I cry out, © Ho 
« powerful is the tribe of the quibblers !” When 1 ſee 
« ſtateſmen and ambaſſadors, I refie&, ** How pienci 
„the equipage of the quirk, in what pomp Co nn. 
« punſters appear!“ | ; 

But as there are Serious Puns, ſuch as I have . 
« ſtanced in, ſo likewiſe there are Puns Comical. The! 
© are what I would recommend to my countrymet 
which I ſhall do by diſplaying the advantages Kowin! 
from them, Ai 
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No; . 3 
N The firſt advantage of punning is, that it gives us 


farthe the compaſs of our own language. This is very ob- 
une cus, For the great buſineſs of the punſter is to 
y hant Gut the ſeveral words in our tongue that agree 
uice | 


in found, and have various ſignification. By this 
means he will likewiſe enter into the nicety of ſpell- 
ing, an accompliſhment regarded only by middling 
people, and much neglected by perſons of great and 
no quality. This error may produce unneceſſary 
folios amongſt grammarians yet unborn. But to pro- 
ceed. A man of learning hath, in this manner of 
wit, great advantages ; as indeed, what advantages 
do not flow from learning ? If the Pun fails in Engliſh, 
he may have ſpeedy recourſe to the Latin or the 
Greek, and ſo on, I have known wonders perform- 
ed by this ſecret. I have heard the French aſſiſted by 
the German, the Dutch mingle with the Italian, 
and where the jingle hath ſeemed deſperate in the 
Greek, I have known it revive in the Hebrew. My 
nend Dick Babel hath often, to ſhow his parts, 
larted a conceit at the equinoctial, and purſued it 
through all the m__ of latitude ; and after he 
punned round the globe, hath fat down like Alexan- 
der, and mourned that he had no more worlds to 
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ble Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
ok diſputes, or what is all one, Puns Comical deſtroy 


Puns Serious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
rery well, that about twelve, people that do not 
kiſs or cry are apt to debate. 'Ihis often occaſions 
heats and heart-burnings, unleſs one of the dif- 
putants youchſafes to end the matter with a joke. 
How often have Ariſtotle and Carteſius been recon- 
dlel by a merry conceit ; how often have whigs 
ad tories ſhook hands over a quibble, and the claſh- 
Ing Fl {words been prevented by the jingling of 
words ! 
Attention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by 
punſters, This is diſcoverable from the perpetual 
pe of the company where they are, and the 
teneſt deſire to know what was ſpoken laſt, if a 
kord eſcapes any one at the table, I muſt add, that 
3 quick 
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quick apprehenſion is required in the hearer, read 
to take ſome things which are very far fetched; 
likewiſe great vivacity in the performer, to recone; 
diſtant and even hoſtile ideas by the mere mimic 
* of words and cnergy of ſound. 

* Mirth or good-humour is the laſt advantage, f 
* out of a million, I ſhall produce to recommend py 
ning. But this will more naturally fall in When 
* come to demonſtrate its operation upon the mind ; 
body. 1 ſhall now diſcover what moral virtue; 
promotes, and ſhall content myſelf with inſtancing 
* thoſe which every reader will allow of. : 
A puniter is adorned with humility. This our Wi! 
verſaries will not deny; becauſe they hold it to 
condeſcenſion in any man to trifle, as they a 
call it, with words. I muſt however confeks, bo f 
own ſhare, I never punned out of the pride of Wn 
heart, nor did I ever know one of our fraternity ba 
ſeemed to be troubled with the thirſt of glory. n 
Ihe virtue called Urbanity by the moraliits, oi 


e 0 


courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this ſce 
For the whole ſpirit of Urbanity conſiſts in a d 
to pleafe the company, and what elſe is the deſgi 
the punſter? Accordingly we find ſuch burits WF 
laughter, ſuch agitations of the fides, ſuch c 
tions of the limbs, ſuch earneſt attempts to rec 
the dying laugh, ſuch tranſport in the enjoyment 
it, in equivocating aflemblies ; as men of conf v 
* ſenſe are amazed at, and own they never felt. (a 

But nothing more diſplays itielf in the Puno 


* than juſtice, the queen of all the virtues. At 
* quibbling board every performer hath its due. 
* foul is ſtruck at once, and the body recognizes 
merit of each joke by ſudden and comical emoti 
Indeed how ſhould it be otherwiſe, where not « 
* words, but even ſyllables have juſtice done the 
* where no man invades the right of another, but 
6 K innocence and good. nature takes as much 
light in his neighbour's joy, as in his own ? 
From what hath been advanced, it will eafily 
s pear, that this ſcience contributes to eaſe of % 


and ſerenity of mind, You have, in a former 
| s caul 
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read cution, advis'd your hectical readers to aſſociate with 
hed; hole of our brotherhood, who are, for the moſt Part, 
cone dd a corpulent make, and a round vacant countenance: 
(mice: is natural the next morning, after a merriment, to 
relect how we benaved ourſelves the night before: 
ge, thi Aud appeal to any one whether it will not occaſion 
-nd pu greater peace of mind to conſider, that he hath only 
When been waging harmleis war with words; than if he 
nind of hat ſtirred his brother to wrath, grieved the foul of 
irtues is neighbour by calumny, or increaſed his own wealth 
nciog i © fraud. As for health of body, I look upon pun- 
mig as a Noſtrum, a Medicina Gymnaſtica, that 
s Our throws off all the bad humours, and occaſions ſuch a 
it to h bik circulation of the blood, as keeps the lamp of 
rt lie in a clear and conſtant flame. I ſpeak, as all phy- 
„ for Wiicians ought to do, from experience. A friend of 
le of ane, who had the ague this ſpring, was, after the 
nity fuling of ſeveral medicines and charms,” adviſed by - ” 
y. ne to enter into a courſe of quibbling. He threw 
lite, Nl electuaries out at his window, and took ABRaca- 
is ſcien 0458 4 off from his neck, and by the mere force of 
1 a de punning upon that long magical word, threw him- 
dei «lt into a fine breathing ſweat, and a quiet ſleep. 
burits le is now in a fair way of recovery, and fays 
h cor pleaſantly, he is leſs obliged to the Jeſuits for their 
o rec powder, than for their equivocation. 
yen Sir, this is «© My Modeſt Apology for Punning ;” 
* con which I was the more encouraged to undertake, * 
lt, cauſe we have a learned univerſity where it is in re- 
e Pun weit, and I am told that a famous club hath given it 
* 


protection. If this meets with encouragement, I ſhall 
wite a vindication of the Rebus, and 45 juſtice to the 
Conundrum. 1 have indeed looked philoſophically 
pto their natures, and made a fort of Arbor Porphy- 
nana of the ſeveral ſubordinations and diviſions of low 
vit. This the ladies perhaps may not underſtand ; but 
| ſhall thereby give the beaux an opportunity of ſhow- 
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8 IR, 
« with great reſpect, 
| 6 Your moſt obedient humble ſervant;? 
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e 
Me duce damnoſas homines compeſcite curas. coun 
 Ovip. Rem. Amor, % _ 
Learn, mortals, from my precepts to control 5 penn 
The furious paſſions, that diſturb the ſoul. Lire 
T is natural for an old man to be fond of ſuch en. 3 
tertainments as revive in his imagination the agre. ng 
able impreſſions made upon it in his youth: the (« f 7 51 
wits beauties he was firſt acquainted with, the bal — 4 
and drawing rooms in which he made an agree en th. 
figure, the muſick and actors he heard and ſaw, wie WA. aid 
his life was freſh and his ſpirits vigorous and quick, A a 
have uſually the preference in his efteem to any f-W,* Wo 
ceeding pleaſures that preſent themſelves when hi le... 


is grown more languid. It is for this reaſon I nas 
ſee a picture of Sir Peter Lely's, who drew fo many d 
my firſt friends and acquaintance, without a ſenibl; 
delight; and I am in raptures when I reflect on tit 
compoſitions of the famous Mr. Henry Laws, long is 
fore Italian muſick was introduced in our nation. Aboit 
all Jam pleaſed in obſerving that the tragedies d 
Shakeſpear, which in my youthful days have © tt 
quently filled my eyes with tears, hold their rank {iu 
and are the great ſupport of our theatre. - 

It was with this agreeable prepoſſeſſion of mind, | 
went ſome time ago, to ſee the old tragedy of Othell 
and took my female wards with me, having promile. 
them a little before to carry them to the firſt play « 
Shakeſpear's which ſhould be acted. Mrs. Cornelis 
who is a great reader, and never fails to peruſe MM But 
play-bills, which are brought to her every day, gave r obſerv 
notice of it early in the morning. When I came | 
my lady Lizard's at dinner, I found the young folks & 
dreſt, and expecting the performance of my proni 
I went with them at the proper time, placed then 
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Ne 37. 5 
Wocther in the boxes, and myſelf by them in a corner 
eit. As have the chief ſcenes of the play by heart, 
I adl no: look much on the ſtage, but formed to myſelf 
Ia new ſatis faction in keeping an eye on the faces of my 
Ilatle audience, and obſerving, as it were by reflexion, 
Fe different paſſions of the play repreſented in their 
Ecountenances. Mrs. Betty told us the names of ſeveral! 
verſons of diſtinction, as they took their places in the 
; r and entertained us with the hiſtory of a new 
marriage or two till the curtain drew up. I ſoon per- 
zived that Mrs. Jane was touched with the love of 
Deſdemona, and in a concern to ſee how ſhe would 
come off with her parents. Annabella had a rambling 
eye, and for ſome time was more taken up with obſerv- 
ing what gentleman looked at her, and with criticiſing 
the dreſs of the ladies, than with any thing that paſſed 
pn the ſtage. Mrs. Cornelia, who 1 have often ſaid is 
addicted to the ſtudy of romances, commended that 
ſpeech in the play in which Othello mentions his“ Hair- 
* breadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly breach,” and 
recites his travels and adventures with which he had 
aptivated the heart of Deſdemona. The Sparkler look- 
d ſeveral times frighted ; and as the diſtreſs of the play 
as heightened, their different attention was collected, 
and fix d wholly on the ſtage, *till I ſaw them all, with 
p ſecret ſatisfaction, betray'd into tears. ' 

have often conſidered this play as a noble, but irre- 
pular, production of a genius, which had the power of 
animating the theatre beyond any writer we have ever 
known. The touches of nature in it are ſtrong and 
maſterly, but the oeconomy of the fable, and in ſome 
particulars the probability, are too much neglected. If 
1 would. ſpeak of it in the moſt ſevere terms, I ſhould 
lay as Waller does of the Maid's T ragedy, 


Great are its faults, but glorious is its lame. 


But it would be a poor employment in a critick to 
obſerve upon the faults, and ſhew no taſte for the 
beauties, 1n a work that has always ſtruck the moſt ſen- 
ible part of our audiences in a very forcible manner. 
The chief ſubject of this piece is the paſſion of Jea- 
louly, which the poet has repreſented at large, in its 
birth, 
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birth, its various workings and agonies, and its horn 
conſequences, From this paſſion, and the innoceng 
and ſimplicity of the perſon ſuſpected, ariſes a ye; 
moving diſtreſs. | 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern ys, 
ter, who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the paſſions, that the © moſt extravagant los 
« js neareſt to the ſtrongeſt hatred.” The Moor is furicy: 
in both theſe extremes. His love is tempeſtuous, 286 


mingled with a wildneſs peculiar to his character, Which B 
ſeems very artfully to prepare for the change which i gew 
to follow. anc 
How ſavage, yet how ardent is that expreſſon of irma 
the raptures of his heart, when looking after Dad. I wo 
mona as ſhe withdraws, he breaks out, circu 
Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, ſpear 
But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, Wie! 
Chaos is come again. | 
The deep and ſubtle villany of Iago, in working 
this change from love to jealouſy in ſo tumultuous ! 
mind as that of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a confidence It « 
in the diſintereſted affection of the man who is lead the be 
him on inſenſibly to his ruin, is likewiſe drawn vm uch: 
a maſterly hand. Iago's broken hints, queſtions, a forme 
ſeeming care to hide the reafon of them; his obſcu ing, 
ſuggeſtions to raiſe the curioſity of the Moor; his pe nan 1 
ſonated confuſion, and refuſing to explain himſelf, whit As 
Othello is drawn on and held in ſuſpence till he grouſagain! 
impatient and angry; then his throwing in the poiſon wanſp 
and naming to him in à caution the paſſion he wou nan 
raiſe, diſtrac 
O beware of jealouſy— — 
are inimitable ſtrokes of art, in that ſcene which M ſance 
always been juſtly eſtee med one of the beit which „erer n 
ever repreſented on the theatre. that a1 
To return to the character of Othello; his ſtriſe of©Þnity, : 
paſſions, his ſtarts, his returns of love, and threatung honou! 
to lago, who put his mind on the rack, his cpi vill ta 
afterwards to jcalouſy, his rage againſt his wie, an too hi 
aſking pardon of Iago, whom he thinks he had abu going 


for 


for his fidelity to him, are touches which no one can 
overlook that has the ſentiments of human nature, or 
has confidered the heart of man in its frailties, its pe- 
bances, and all the variety of its agitations. The tor- 
ments which the Moor ſuffers are ſo exquiſitely drawn, 
F:; to render him as much an object of compaſlion, 
even in the barbarous action of murdering Deidemona, 
25 the innocent perſon herſelf who falls under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
ſhewn his judgment in this play, than in the circum- 
tance of the handkerchief, which is employ'd as a con- 
firmation to the jealouſy of Othello already raiſed. What 
would here obſerve is, that the very ſlightneſs of this 
circumſtance is the beauty of it. How finely has Shake- 
ſpear expreſſed the nature of jealouſy in thoſe lines, 
which, on this occaſion, he puts into the mouth of Iago, 


Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


It would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critick to turn any of 
the beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; but 
ſuch an one would only betray a mechanical judgment 
formed out of borrow'd rules and common: place read- 
ing, and not arifing from any true diſcernment in hu- 
man nature and its paſſions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable caution 
againſt haſty ſuſpicions, and the giving way to the firſt 
tranſports of rage and jealouſy, which may plunge a 
man in a few minutes into all the horrors of guilt, 
diſtraction and ruin, I ſhall further enforce it, by re- 
lating a ſcene of misfortunes of the like kind, which 
really happened ſome years ago in Spain; and is an in- 
ſtance of the moſt trag ical hurricane of paſſion 1 have 
ever met with in hiſtory. It may be eatily conceived, 
that an heart ever big with reſentments of its own dig- 
nity, and never allay'd by reflexions which make us 
honour ourſelves for acting with reaſon and equality, 
vill take fire precipitantly. It will on a tudden flame 
too high to be extinguiſhed. "The ſhort ſtory 1 am 
going to tell is a lively inſtance of the truch of this ob- 
ſervation, 
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ſervation, and a juſt warning th thoſe of jealous hongy 
to look about them, and begin to poſſeſs their ſouls x 
they ought, for no man of ſpirit knows how terrible: 
creature he is till he comes to be provoked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beauty! 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived tor fon 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, howeyg, 
was not free from the faults uſually imputed to his n; 
tion; he was proud, ſuſpicious and impetuous, Hs 
kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, on a complaint fron 
his lady, he had puniſhed for a ſmall offence with th, 
utmolt ſeverity. The ſlave vowed revenge, and con. 
municated his reſolution to one of the lady's women 


with whom he lived in a criminal way. This creature [Ui 
alſo hated her miſtreſs, for ſhe feared ſhe was obſerre * 
by her; ſhe therefore undertook to make Don Alony pero 
jealous, by infinuating that the gardener was often a. en 
mitted to his- lady in private, and promiſing to make 7 
him an eye-witneſs of it. At a proper time agreed 01 A ; 
between her and the Moriſco, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the by wy 
gardener, that his lady having ſome haſty orders » Wi'S 
give him, would have him come that moment to her wy 
in her chamber. In the mean time ſhe had place * 
Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he might 0d * 0 
ſerve who paſſed that way. It was not long betore lei. 
law the gardener appear. Alonzo had not patiene WF . 
but following him into the apartment, ſtruck him atom Foul 
blow with a dagger to the heart; then dragging lu 3 
lady by the hair without inquiring farther, he ine 2 
killed her. 1 
Here he pauſed, looking on the dead bodies ald 
all the agitations of a dæmon of revenge; when en 1 
wench who had occaſioned theſe terrors, diltract , k 
with remorfe, threw herſelf at his feet, and in a wd * : 
of lamentation, without ſenſe of the conſequence, de 
peated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed ui a 
the violent paſſions at one inſtant, and utter'd ou 
broken voices and motions of each of them for a che. 


ment, till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough to ©... 


his agony of love, anger, diſdain, revenge and reno able 
by murdering the maid, the Moor, and hinmſelf. v afſi 
ankind 
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Pro lire tenus ſi non datur ultra. | 
| Hor, Ep. 1. I. 1. v. 32. 


Thus far at leaſt, tho* here we ſtop. 


HAVE lately given a Precaution concerning the 
dificulty in arriving at what ought to be eſteemed a 
fine gentleman.” That character has been long wholly 
perofſed by well-dreſt beaux, and men of ſenſe have 
ven up all pretence to it. The higheſt any of them 
pntend for is the character of a pretty gentleman ;* 
r here the dreſs may be more careleſs, and ſome wit 
thought neceſſary ; whereas a * fine gentleman” is not 
blig d to converſe further than the offering his ſnuff- 
dx round the room. However, the © pretty gentleman” 
uſt have his airs, and tho' they are not ſo pompous 
thoſe of the other, yet they are ſo affected, that few 
ho have underſtanding can bring themſelves to be pro- 
ents this way, tho” ever ſo uſeful towards being well 
ceived ; but if they fail here, they ſucceed with ſome 
fliculty in being allowed to have much of the gentle- 
man' in them: to obtain this epithet, a man of ſenſe 
ult arrive at a certain deſire to appear more than is 
tural to him; but as the world goes, it is fit he 
ould be encouraged in this attempt, ſince nothing can 
end the general taſte, but ſetting the true character 
as pablick a view as the falſe. This indeed can never 
done to the purpoſe, while the majority is ſo great 
the wrong ſide ; one of a hundred will have the 
out againſt him ; but if people of wit would be as 
aous to afliſt old Ironſide, as he is to promote them 
dd their intereſt, a little time would give theſe things 
new turn, However, I will not deſpair but I ſhall 
able to ſummon all the good ſenſe in the nation to 
? alliftance, in my ambition to produce a new race of 
kind, to take the places of ſuch as have hitherto 
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ſervation, and a juſt warning t» thoſe of jealous hongy 
to look about them, and begin to poſſeſs their foul; 
they ought, for no man of ſpirit knows how terribly , 
creature he is till he comes to be provoked, 

Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beau 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived tor jr 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, howe 
was not free from the faults uſually imputed to his n 
tion; he was proud, ſuſpicious and impetuous, 4 
kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, on a complaint fra 


his lady, he had punithed for a ſmall offence with ty = 
utmolt ſeverity. The flave vowed revenge, and c 

municated his reſolution to one of the lady's wong H. 

with whom he lived in a criminal way. This cream Cit 
alſo hated her miſtreſs, for ſhe feared ſhe was obſene e? 
by her; ſhe therefore undertook to make Don Ab prof 

jealous, by inſinuating that the gardener was oe 

mitted to his lady in private, and promiſing to en 

him an eye-witneſs of it. At a proper time agreed her 

between her and the Moriſco, ſhe ſent a meſſage tot houg 

gardener, that his lady having ſome halty orden ig'd 
give him, would have him come that moment 10 | 2 
in her chamber. In the mean time ſhe had pla: | 1 
Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he migi: d = 

ſerve who paſſed that way. It was not long betor: . 
law the gardener appear. Alonzo had not patiem = 4 
but following him into the apartment, ſtruck him aa ah 

blow with a dagger to the heart; then dragging & | 

lady by the hair without inquiring farther, he m 1 , 
killed her, | Pp 

Here he pauſed, looking on the dead bodics » 1 he 


all the agitations of a dzmon of revenge; whe d + 
wench who had occaſioned theſe terrors, dia 
with remorfe, threw herſelf at his feet, and in a v 
of lamentation, without ſenſe of the conſequence, 
peated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed vis 
the violent paſſions at one inſtant, and utter 
broken voices and motions of each of them tor 27 
ment, till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough. 
his agony of love, anger, diſdain, revenge and ennie ta 
by murdering the maid, the Moor, and himſelt. afiftar 
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HAVE lately given a Precaution concerning the 
difficulty in arriving at what ought to be eſteemed a 
ine gentleman.” That character has been long wholly 
roſſed by well-dreſt beaux, and men of ſenſe have 
en up all pretence to it. The higheſt any of them 
tend for is the character of a pretty gentleman ;” 
here the dreſs may be more careleſs, and ſome wit 
hought neceſſary ; whereas a * fine gentleman' is not 
ig d to converſe further than the offering his ſnuff- 
round the room. However, the © pretty gentleman” 
| have his airs, and tho' they are not ſo pompous 
oſe of the other, yet they are ſo affected, that few 
> have underſtanding can bring themſelves to be pro- 
nts this way, tho” ever ſo uſeful towards being well 
ved; but if they fail here, they ſucceed with ſome 
culty in being allowed to have much of the gentle- 
jan' in them: to obtain this epithet, a man of ſenſe 
t arrive at a certain deſire to appear more than is 
ral to him; but as the world goes, it is fit he 
d de encouraged in this attempt, ſince nothing can 
d the general taſte, but ſetting the true character 
public a view as the falſe. This indeed can never 
lone to the purpoſe, while the majority is ſo great 
the wrong ſide ; one of a hundred will have the 
It againſt him; but if people of wit would be as 
ous to aſſiſt old Ironſide, as he is to promote them 
their intereſt, a little time would give theſe things 
w turn, However, I will not deſpair but I ſhall 
ble to ſummon all the good ſenſe in the nation to 
aſſitance, in my ambition to produce a new race of 
kind, to take the places of ſuch as have hitherto 


Pre- 


pretended to engroſs the faſhion. The univerſity (hq, 


idea of what is meant by 1 gentleman- 


all be called upon to learn his exerciſe, and frequey 
mixt company; the military and the travelled man, y 
read the beſt authors; the country gentleman, to di 
his time, ſo as together with the care of his eſtate, . 
make an equal progreſs in learning and breeding; 2 
when the ſeveral candidates think themſelves prepay 
I ſhall appoint under-officers to examine their qualiie, 
tions, and as l am ſatisfied with their report, give 
my paſſports recommending them to all companies a 
the Guardian's fine gentlemen.” If my recommend, 
tions appear juſt, I will not doubt but ſome of the pr, 
ſent fine gentlemen will ſee the neceſſity of retiremen, 
till they can come abroad with approbation. I hei 
deed already given out orders in this behalf, and hare& 
rected ſearchers to attend at the inns, where the Oxi 
and Cambridge coaches ſtand, and commanded themy 
bring any young fellow, of any hopes in the work 
directly to my lodgings as ſoon as he lands, for | wil 
take him, tho' I know I can only make him much 
gentleman; for when I have gone thus far, one woul 
think it ſhould be eaſy to make him a © gentleman-lx 
man.“ As the world now goes, we have no adequiz 


or much of a gentleman ;* you can't be cheated at pla, 
but it is certainly done by * a very gentleman-like ma; 
you can't be deceiv'd in your affairs, but it was done 
ſome © gentlemanly manner ;? you can't be wrong d 
your bed, but all the world will ſay of him that di % 
injury, it muſt be allowed © he is very much of a geats 
man.“ Here is a very pleaſant fellow, a correſponds 
of mine, that puts in for that appellation evon to high 
way-men ; I muſt confeſs the gentleman he perſonatss 
very apparently ſuch, tho? 1 did not look upon that i 
of fellow in that light, till he favoured me with l 
ter, which is as follows, 


Mr. Ixons1De, | 
I Have been upon the high-way theſe fix years, 
0 the Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, H 
© fom, and at every other place where I could have z! 


* proſpe& of ſtealing a fortune; but have met vit? 
6 luc? 
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ucceſs, being diſappointed either by ſome of your 
damned Ironſide race, or by old curled curs who put 
ore bolts on their doors and bars in their windows 
an are in Newgate. All that ſee me own I am a 
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gentleman-like man;“ and whatever raſcally things 
he grave folks ſay J am guilty of, they themſelves ac- 
knowledge I am a © gentlemanly kind of man,” and in 
every rejpe& accompliſhed for running away with a 
Iady. I have been bred up to no buſineſs, am illi- 
erate, have ſpent the ſmall fortune I had in purchaſ- 
ng favours from the fair ſex : the bounty of their 
urſes I have received, as well as the endearments of 
heir perſons, but I have gratefully diſpoſed of it 
mong themſelves, for I always was a keeper when I 
vas kept. I am fearleſs in my behaviour, and never 
ul of putting your bookiſh ſort of fellows, your men 
ff merit, foriooth, out of countenance, I triumph 
hen J ſee a modeſt young woman bluſh at an af- 
embly, or a virgin betrayed into tears at a well- 
rought ſcene m a tragedy. I have Jong forgot 
hame, for it proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of ſome 
lefeR, and I am, as I told you, à gentlemanly man.” 
never knew any but you muſty philoſophers applaud 
laſhes, and you yourfelves will allow that they are 
ſed, either by ſome real imperfection, or the a 
rrehenſion of defect where there is not any; but for 
part I hate miſtakes, and ſhall not ſuſpect myſelf 

rongfully. Such as I am, if you approve of my 
perſon, eſtate and character, I deſire you would ad- 
nit me as a ſuitor to one of the Lizards, and beg 
jour ſpeedy anſwer to this; for it is the laſt time 
hy black coat will bear ſcouring, or my long wig 
uckling. : 


clam, SI X, 
© The fair ladics, and 
« Your humble ſervant, 
Will. Barcface.* 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe on the high-way, who make a ſtand ” 
piitol at your breaſt (compelled perhaps by nec 
misfortune, or driven out of an honeſt way of 1; 
anſwer the wants of a craving family) are much g 
excuſable than thoſe of their fraternity, who jo; 


converſations - of gentlemen, and get into a fix p in 
their fortunes without one good art about them. vil ine 
a crowd of theſe © gentleman- like men' are abi hich 
town? For from an unjuit modeſty, and incapacy d th 
common-life, the ordinary failings of men ot {x mar 
and induſtry in our nation, it happens that impu youn 
ſuppreſſes all virtue, and aſſumes the reward and et at t] 
which are due to it. Hence it is that worthleſ u ſep 
have the ſmiles of the fair, and the favours Th. 
great: to be well dreſſed and in health, and ves 
pudent, in this licentious undiſtinguiſhing age, is en d co 
to conſtitute a perſon © very much of a gentleman; a Wi 
to this paſs are we come, by the proſtitution of , 
the cauſe of vice, which has made the moſt unrey rds 
able and unnatural things prevail againſt all the (ay lis, 
tions of common ſenſe : no body denies that ve "<4 
a chriſtian country, and yet he who ſhould ded It, t 
upon reſpective opportunities, to commit adulter tha 
murder, would be thought * very little of a gen 1 
2d \ 
| | | ald 
| 3 OS 2 ttere 
9 ible 
pear 
No 39. SATURDAY, April 25, — 
as mi 
he te 
Sos ZEgri ſomnia, Hor, Ars Po! nt c. 
| A. ſick man's dreams, ults « 
; d th 
| V correſpondent, who has acquired the fac]... 5 
1 entering into other mens thoughts, har ,. 
| purſuance to a former letter, ſent me an ac ed 
certain uſeful diſcoveries he has made by the i 4 


that invention, 1 ſhall communicate the ſame 1 
publick iu this paper. 


* 
Ir. IRONSIDE, 

N the 11th day of October, in the year 1712, 
) having left wy body locked up ſafe in my ſtudy, 
Wrepaired to the Grecian coffee-houſe, where enter- 
„ into the Pineal Gland of a certain eminent Free- 
Winker, I made directly to the higheſt part of it, 
hich is the ſeat of the underſtanding, expecting to 
d there a comprehenſive knowledge of all things 
man and divine ; but, to my no ſmall attoniſhment, 
found the place narrower than ordirary, inſomuch 
at there was not any room for a miracle, propheſy, 
ſeparate ſpirit. 

W This obliged me to deſcend a ſtory lower, into the 
agination, which I found larger, indeed, but cold 
d comfortleſs. I diſcorer'd Prejudice in the figure 
a woman ſtanding in a corner, with her eyes cloſe 
ut, and her fore-fingers ſtuck in her ears; many 
rds in a confuſed order, but ſpoken with great em- 
jafis, iſſued from her mouth, Theſe being con- 
nſed by the coldneſs of the place, formed a tort of 
It, through which methought I ſaw a great caſtle 
th a fortitication caſt round it, and a tower adjoin- 
g to it, that through the windows appeared to be 
ed with racks and halters. Beneath the caſtle I 
uld diſzern vaſt dungeons, and all about it lay 
ttered the bones of men. It ſeemed to be garriſoned 
certain men in black, of gigantick ſize, and moſt 
ible forms. But as I drew near, the terror of the 
Wpearance vaniſhed, and the caſtle I found to be only 
Wchurch, whoſe ſteeple with its clock and bell ropes 
Was miſtaken for a tower filled with racks and halters. 
Whe terrible giants in black ſhrunk into a few inno- 
Wnt clergymen. The dungeons were turned into 
Wults deſigned only for the habitation of the dead, 
Wd the fortifications proved to be a churchyard, with 
Wine ſcattered bones in it, and a plain ſtone-wall 
und it. 
[ had not been long here before my curioſity was 
ſed by a loud noiſe that I heard in the inferior re- 
on, Deſcending thither I found a mob of the 
| « paikong 
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« paſſions aſſembled in a riotous manner, They g 
multuary proceedings ſoon convinced me, that th, 
affected a democracy. After much noiſe and wrarge 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who piggy. 
the raiſing of a great army of notions, which (te g. 
fered to lead againſt thoſe dreadful phantoms in 6 
imagination that had occaſioned all tnis uproar, 
Away poſted Vanity, and I after lier, to the fc, 
© houſe of ideas; where 1 beheld a great number 
* lifeleſs notions confuſedly thrown together, but upy 
the approach of Vanity they began to craw!, Hy 
were to be ſeen among other odd things, ſleepity 
« geities, corporeal ſpirits, and worlds formed by char 
Wich an endlets varicty of heathen notions, the mt 
* irregular and groteſk imaginable. And with thel 
were jumbled ſeveral of chrittian extraction; but u 
* was the dreſs and light they were put in, and th 
features were ſo diſtorted, that they looked little be 
ter than heathens. There was likewiſe aflenibled u 
* ſmall number of phantoms in ſtrange habits, an 
proved to be idolatrous prieſts of diticrent nation 
« 
4 
4 


. 


Vanity gave the word, and itrait-way the Talopoung 
Faquirs, Bramines and Bonzes drew up in a body, The 
rightwing conſiſted of ancient heathen notions, and: 
lett of Chriſhans naturalized. All theſe together, 
numbers, compoſed a very formidable army; but 
precipitation of Vanity was ſo great, and ſuch wa 
their own inbred averſion to the tyranny of me 
and diſcipline, that they ſeemed rather a confult 
rabble than a regular army. 1 could, neverthelel 
obſerve, that they all agreed in a ſquinting look, 
caſt of their eyes towards a certain perſon in a m 
who was placed in the centre, and whom by (ut 
ſigns and tokens I diſcovered to be Atheiſm. 

* Vanity had no ſooner led her forces into the m 

* gination, but ſhe reſolved upon ſtorming the calts 
* and giving no quarter, 'Ihey began the all 
* with a loud outcry and great confuhon. I for m 
6 py made the beſt of my way and re-entered my ot 
lodging. Some time after, inqui in, at a book 
© ler's for “A Diſcourſe on Free- chiukiug,“ which ke 
8 * ma 
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nade ſome noiſe, I met with the repreſentatives of 
all thoſe notions drawn up in the ſame confuſed order 
upon paper. Sage Neſtor, I am 


© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


\ © Ulyſſes Coſmopolita,” 


N. B. I went round the table, but could not find 
a wit or mathematician among them.” 


| imagine the account here given may be uſeful in 
recting to the proper cure of a Free-thinker. In the 
it place, it is plain his underſtanding wants to be 
pened and enlarged, and he ſhould be taught the way 
b order and methodiſe his ideas; to which end the 
tudy of the mathematicks may be uſeful. I am farther 
fopinion, that as his imagination is filled with amuſe- 
nents, ariſing from prejudice, and the obicure or falſe 
ichts in which he tees things, it will be neceſſary to 
ing him into good company, and now and then 
ry him to church; by which means he may in time 
ome to a right ſenſe of religion, and wear off the Hl _ 
mpreflions he has received. Laſtly, I adviſe whoever 
ndertakes the reformation of a modern Free-thinker, 
at above all things he be careful to ſubdue his vanity ; 
kat being the principal motive which prompts a little 
genius to diſtinguiſh itſelf by ſingularities that are hurt- 
ful to man Rind. 
Or, if the paſſion of vanity, as it is for the moſt part 
ery ſtrong in your Free-thinkers, cannot be ſubdued, 
et it be won over to the intereſt of religion, by giving 
them to underſtand that- the greateſt genii of the age 
have a reſpect for things ſacre]; that their rhapſodies 
end no admirers, and that the name Free-thinker has, 
like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its original 
henfication, and is now ſuppoſed to denote ſomething 
contrary to wit and reaſon. In fine, let them know 
tat whatever temptations a few men of parts might 
formerly have had, from the novelty of the thing, 
to oppoſe the received opinions of chriitians, yet that 
now the humour is worn out, and blaſphemy and ir- 
| religion 
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religion are diſtinctions which have long ſince deſcen 
down to lackeys and drawers. 

But jt muſt be my buſineſs to prevent all preteng 
in this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary, | 
order to this, I communicated an intelligence whig| 
received of a gentleman's appearing very ſorry tha 
was not well during a late fit of ſickneſs, contrary; 
his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry wy 
that occaſion, except he was ſure of recovering. U 
this advice to the world, the following advertiſenyy 
got a place in the Poſt-boy, 


S WI in the paper called the Guard; 
0 of Saturday the 11th of April inſtant, a 0 
« rollary reflection was made on Monſieur 5. 
member of the royal academy of ſciences in Pay 
author of a book lately publiſhed, entitled, 
A philological Eſſay, or Reflexions on the deathg 
© Free-thinkers, with the characters of the moſt em 
nent perſons of both ſexes, ancient and modern, ti 
died pleaſantly and unconcerned, &c. Sold by |, 
* Baker in Pater-noſter-Row ; ſuggeſting, as if thy 
« gentleman, now in London, “ was very much 
of humour, in a late fit of ſickneſs, till he wain 
«« fair way of recovery,” This is to aſſure the public, 


that the ſaid gentleman never expreſſed the |al 4 
concern at the approach of death, but expected ti 
fatal minute with a moſt heroical and philosophie con 
« reſignation ; of which a copy of verſes he wit, aA Ex i 
the ſerene intervals of his diſtemper, is an invincitz 
proof. The. 
All that I contend for, is, that this gentleman mY Sinc 
out of humour when he was ſick ; and the adveri Von 
to confute me ſays, that ** in the ſerene intervals of 
% diſtemper,” that is, when he was not ſick, he wn 
verſes. j ſhall not retract my advertiſement Det 
ſee thoſe verſes, and I'll chooſe what to believe d dif 
except they are underwritten by his nurſe, nor («Wed | 
neither, except ſhe is an houſe-keeper. I mult tie egu 
gentleman cloſe to the argument; for if he had ip: 
actually his fit upon him, there is nothing courage, | 
. 5 pre] 
Vo! 


« the thing, nor does it make for his purpoſe, nor are 
ey heroic verſes. | 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is 
matter that ought to be ſettled by divines ; but the 
wbliſher of the Philological Eſſay produces his chief 
athorities from Lucretius, the earl of Rocheſter, and 
Mr. John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did not 
vink themſelves obliged to prove all they ſaid, or 
ſe proved their aſſertions, by ſaying or ſwearing they 
ere all fools that believed to the contrary. If it be 
ſolutely neceſſary that a man ſhould be facetious at 
s death, it would be very well if theſe gentlemen, 
ponfieur ) — and Mr. B-— would repent betimes, 
d not truſt to a death-bed ingenuity ; by what has 
peared hitherto, they have only raiſed our longing to 
their poſthumous works. 

The author of “ Poetæ Ruſticantis literatum Otium“ 
but a mere Phraſcologiſt, the philological publiſher 
but a tranſlator; but 1 expected better uſage from Mr. 
bel Roper who is an original. 


— 
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40. Monvay, April 27. 


Compulerantque greges Corydon & Thyrſis in unum: 
Ex illo Corydon, Cory don eſt tempore nobis. 
VI RG. Ecl. 7. v. 2. & ult. 


Their ſheep and goats together graz'd the plains— 
vince when ? *tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns, 


UE 


DRYDEN, 


Deſigned to have troubled the reader with no farther 
diſcourſes of Paſtorals, but being informed that I am 
ed of partiality in not mentioning an author, whoſe 
logues are publiſhed in the ſame volume with Mr. 
muips's ; I ſhall employ this paper in obſervations upon 
m, written in the free ſpirit of criticiſm, and without 
prehenſion of offending the gentleman, whoſe cha- 
Yor. I. H rater 


— 
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rater it is, that he takes the preateſt care of his 
before they are publiſhed, an * 
tbem 2 Fe eee 
I have laid it down as the firſt rule of 
its idea ſhould be taken from the manners Tony 
Age, and the moral form'd upon the repreſentation « 
innocence ; *tis therefore plain that any deviations fro 
mp deſign degrade a poem from being true paſtor 
n this view it will appear that Virgil can only ha 
two of his eclogues allowed to be ſuch : His fir 1 
ninth muſt be rejected, becauſe they deſcribe the rann 
of armies, and oppreſſions of the innocent; Coda 
criminal paſſion for Alexis throws out the ſecond; the 


His e 
10 th 
ocriti 
tis pt 
on B. 
the \ 


cilumny and rr in the third are not proper to thy Megar 
ſtate of concord; the eighth repreſents unlawful *. to th 
of procuring love by inchantments, and introduce; ele. 
ſh:pherd whom an inviting precipice tempts to fe. Co 
murder. As to the fourth, ſixth, and tenth, thev x: 80 
g.ven up by * Heinſius, Salmaſius, Rapin, and ue. 
cr tics in general. They likewite obſerve that but ele both 
of all the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted » bil 
patorals; and even out of that number, the greau of b 
part will be excluded for one or other of the rex ita 
2bove-mentioned. So that when T remark'd in a forma 
paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken all together, ar unive 
rather Select Poems than Paſtorals; I might have ſa and | 
the ſame thing, with no lets truth, of "Theocritus, The Phill 
reaſon of this I take to be yet unobſerved by the crit ſtance 
viz. © "They never meant them all for paſtorals.” Whid how | 
it is plain Philips hath done, and in that particular er or pe 
celled both Theocritus and Virgil. Nigh 
As ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing charaGeriſtick d Stad 
paſtoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too coun; W 
a ſtile : His language is perfectly pure, and he ora Fits 
forgets he is among peaſants. I have trequent!y wot uber 
dered that ſince he was ſo converſant in the writing 
Ennius, he had not imitated the ruſticity of the Dorf > 
as well, by the help of the old obſolete Roman l. ſcribe 
guage, as Philips hath by the antiquated Englith: Fa woul, 
example, might he not have faid Sei inſtead of Cu; Tope 
Year, 

o . | broke 
See Rapin de Carm, Paſt, Pars 3. 3 reple 
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Deum for Cujum 3 volt for wult, &c. as well as our 
modern hath Welladay for Alas, Whilome for of old, 
1; mock for deride, and witle/s younglings for [imple | 
V-n:hs, Kc. by which means he had attained as much 
of the air of Theocritus, as Philips hath of Spenſer. 
Mr. Pope hath fallen into the ſame error with Virgil. 
His clowns do not converſe in all the ſimplicity proper 
to the country: His names are borrowed from The- 
ocritus and Virgil, which are improper to the ſcene of 
is paſtorals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis and Thyrlis 
on Britiſh plains, as Virgil had done before him on 
the Mantuan : whereas Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt 
ecard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of 
delicacy; ſuch as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin 
Clout, 
So eaſy as paſtoral writing may ſeem, (in the ſimpli- 
city we have deſcribed it) yet it requires great reading, 
both of the ancients and moderns, to be a maſter of it. 
Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs of his knowledge 
of books; it muſt be confeſſed his competitor hath 
unitated ſome ſingle thoughts of the ancients well 
enough, if we conſider he had not the happineſs of an 
univerſity education; but he hath diſperſed them here 
and there, without that order and method which Mr, 
Philips obſerves, whoſe whole third paſtoral is an in- 
ſtance how well he hath ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and 
how judiciouſly reduced Virgil's thoughts to the ſtandard 
ot paſtoral ; as his contention of Colin Clout and the 
——— ſhows with what exactneſs he hath imitated 
dtrada. as + 
When I remarked it as a principal fault to introduce 
fruits and flowers of a foreign growth in deſcriptions 
where the ſcene lies in our country, I did not deſign 
that obſervation ſhould extend alto to animals, or the 
ſenſitive life; for Philips hath with great judgment de- 
ſcribed wolves in England in his firſt paſtoral. Nor 
vould I have a poet laviſhly confine himſelf (as Mr. 
rope hath done) to one particular fſeaicn of the 
fear, one certain time of the day, and one un- 
broken ſcene in each eclogue. Tis plain Spenſer 
negletted this pedantry, who in his paſtoral of 
83-8 - No- 
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November mentions. the mournful ſong of the nip). 
gale. 


Sad Philomel her ſong in tears doth ſleap. 


And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath rait 
up finer beds of flowers than the moſt indufric., 
gardener; his roſes, ' lilies and daffodils blow in th 
lame ſeaſon. | 
But the better to diſcover the merits of our ty, 
contemporary paſtoral writers, I ſhall endeavour 9 
draw a parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their pa. 
ticular thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it will k 
obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. Wig 
what ſimplicity he introduces two ſhepherds ſinging 
alternately : , 


Hobb. Come, Roſalind, O come, for without thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me! 
Come, Roſalind, O come : my brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm, and all is thine, 

Lanq. Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady bower, 
Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing flow, 
Come, Rofalind ; here ever let us ſtay, 
And ſweetly waſte our live- long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſing the ſame though! 
deviates into downright poetry, 


Streph. In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always; forc'd from Delia's ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon deligt. 

Daph. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early Cay; 
Ev'n ſpring diſpleaſes when ſhe ſhines not here: 
But bleſt with her, tis ſpring throughout the ta. 


In the firſt of theſe authors, two ſhepherds thus ine 
cently deſcribe the behaviour of their miſtreſſes. 


Hobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by; 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a ſide- long of I 
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Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lang. As I to cool me bath'd ane ſultry day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay, 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly; 
vet often topp'd and often turn'd her eye. 


; The other modern (who it muft be confeſſed hath a 
knack of verſifying) hath it as follows. 


1 Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain 

But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is tound. 
Daph. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 

| She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 

While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 


There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry are 
fonder of, than deſcriptions of paſtoral preſents. Philips 
ſays thus of a ſheephook. 


Of ſeaſon'd elm; where ſtuds of braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month and year, 
The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle tarn'd, 
And richly by the graver's {kill adorn'd. 


The other of a bowl emboſſed with figures, 


where wanton ivy twines, 

And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines; 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, 

The various ſeaſons of the rolling year ; 

And what is that which binds the radiant {ky, 
Where twelve bright ſigns in beauteous order lie. 


The ſimplicity of the ſwain in this place, who forgets 
he name of the Zodiack, is no ill imitation of Virgil; 
but how much more plainly and unaffectedly would 
Philips have dreſſed his thought in his Doric? | 


And what That height, which girds the Welkin ſheen, 
Where twelve gay | wi in meet array are ſeen. 
H 3 If 
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MM" 4: 
If the reader would indulge his curioſity any fr, 4 
in the compariſon of particulars, he may read the :8 Laſt] 
paſtoral of Philips with the ſecond of his contempong F Jum | 
and the fourth and ſixth of the former, with the {i dian, 
and firſt of the latter; where ſeveral parallel place; ,;MiRP*** 
occur to every one. ; gop-n 
Having now ſhown ſome parts, in which theſe , laid 
writers may be compared, it is a juſtice I owe t with 
Philips, to diſcover thoſe in which no man can comp. [one | 
with him. Firſt, that beautiful ruſticity, of which Land 
ſhall only produce two inſtances, out of a hundred ;- 
yet quoted. 


O woful day! O day of woe, quoth he, 


; Dig: 
And woful I, who live the day to ſee ! | 


That fimplicity of diftion, the melancholy flowing & 


the numbers, the ſolemnity of the ſound, and the «i B 
turn of the words, in this Dirge (to make ule of eve: 
author's expreſſion) are extremely elegapt. to | 
In another of his paſtorals a ſhepherd utters a U 
not much inferior to the former, in the follow ing lines. 3 
utile 

Ah me the while! ah me, the luckleſs day the 

Ah luckleſs lad, the rather might I ſay; = pro 

Ah filly 1! more filly than my ſheep, at 
Which on the flow'ry plains 1 once aid keep. Dr. 


How he ſtill charms the ear with theſe artful repet. 
tions ot the epithets ; and how fignificant is the |i 
verſe ! I defy the moſt common reader to repeat then 
without feeling ſome motions of compaſſion, 

In the next place I ſhall rank his Proverbs, in whic 
I formerly ohierved he excels : For example, 


Rr 
S] 


A rolling ſtone 1s ever bare of mos ; R 
And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs crc, WW 
—— He that late lies down, as late will riſe, We 
And, fluggard-like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. = It 
Againſt z/-luck all cunning foreſight fails; u 
Whether we ſleep or wake it nought avails. p 
— Nar fear, from zpright ſentence, * . ; lt 
7 
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W7 -0ly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
i him the eldeſt born of Spenſer, and our only true Arca- 
(ian, I ſhould think it proper for the ſeveral writers of 
Wpatoral, to confine themſelves to their ſeveral counties : 
penſer ſeems to have been of this opinion; for he hath 
Iliid the ſcene of one of his paſtorals in Wales, where, 
wich all the ſimplicity natural to that part of our ifland, 
one ſhepherd bids the other Good-morrow in an unuſual 
and elegant manner. 


Diggon Davy, I bid hur God-day : 
Or Diggon hur is, or I mit-ſay. 


5 Diggon anſwers, 


Hur was hur while it was day-light ; 
But now hur 3s a molt wretched wight, &c.“ 


But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that I 
erer met with, is a very valuable piece which I chanced 
& to find among ſome old manuicripts, entitled. \ 
8 © Paſtoral Ballad 3” which I think, fog its nature and 
© ſimplicity, may (notwithſtanding the modeſtly of the 
title) be allowed a perfect paſtoral: It is compoſed in 
= the Somerſetſhire dialect, and the names ſuch as are 
proper to the country people. It may be obferved, as 
a faither beauty of this paſtoral, the words Nymph, 
| Dryad, Naiad, Fawn, Cupid, or Satyr, are not once 
menticned through the whole. I ſhall make no apology 
for inſerting ſome few lines of this excellent piece. 
Cicily breaks thus into the ſubjeR, as ſhe is going a 
milking 3 


Wo, 4 ai 


Cicily. * go vetch tha“ kee, or elſe tha zun 
Will quite be go, be vore c' have half a don. 
That is the kine or cows. 


Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma tweece, but I've a be 
| To dreave our bull to bull tha parſon's kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole dialogue is formed 
upon the Tg of jealouſy ; and his mentioning the 
+ parſon's kine naturally revives the jealouſy of the 
lhepherdeſs Cicily, which ſhe expreſſes as follows: 

H 4 Cicily. 
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Cicily. Ah Rager, Rager, chez was zore avraid 
When in yond vield you kiſs'd tha parſon's mx 
Is this the love that once to me you zed 
When from the wake thou broughtſt me ginge. 
bread ? 


Roger. Cicily thou charg'ſt me falſe—I'il zwear to the, 
Tha parfon's maid is ſtill a maid for me, 


In which anſwer of his are expreſs'd at once thy 
Spirit of Religion,” and that “ Innocence of th 
Golden Age,” fo neceſſary to be obſerved by a 
writers of paſtoral. 

At the concluſion of this piece, the author reconcile 
the lovers, and ends the eclogue the moſt ſimply in the 


world. 


So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily. 


I am loth to ſhew my fondneſs for antiquity ſo far x 
to prefer. this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent 
Engliſh writers of paſtoral ; but I cannot avoid mating 
this obvious remark, that both Spenſer and Philips 
have hit into the ſame road with this old Weſt County 
Bard of ours, 

Aiter all that hath been ſaid, I hope none can think 
it any injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I forebore to mention 
him as a paſtoral writer ; ſince upon the whole he 1s of 
the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, whom we have 
excluded that rank; and of whoſe eclogues, as well a 
ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that according to the 
deicription we have given of this ſort of Poetry, they 
arc by no means Paſtorals, but ſomething better.” 


Tur esDar, 
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Toxsbav, April 28. 


Even churches are no ſanctuaries now. 
Epilogue to CATO, 


HE following letter has ſo much truth and reaſon 

in it, that I believe every man of ſenſe and honour 
in England, will have a juſt indignation againſt the 
perſon, who could commit ſo great a violence, as what 
of which my correſpondent complains. 


To the Author of the Guardian, 
CTR 


I Claim a place in your paper for what I now write 
1 to you, from the declaration which you made at 
your firſt appearance, and the very title you aſſume to 
« yourſelf. 

If the circumſtance, which I am going to mention, 
is over-look'd by one who calls himſelf Guardian, 
I am ſure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
* are not the objects of his care.— The Examiner ends 
his diſcourſe of Friday the 24th inſtant with theſe 
words. 

No ſooner was D among the whigs, and 
* confirmed paſt retrieving, but lady Charte is taken 
* knotting in ſaint James's chapel during divine ſervice, 
* 11 the immediate preſence both of God and her ma- 


jeſty, who were affronted together, that the ſamily 


might appear to be intirely come over. I ſpare the 
beauty for the ſake of her birth, but certainly there 


vas no occaſion for ſo pubick a proof, that her fingers 
are more dextrous in Tying a Knot, than her father's 
“brains in perplexing the government.” 

| © It is apparent that the perſon here intended is by 
ber birth a lady, and daughter of an carl of Great 
Britain, and the treatment this author 15 pleas'd to 


Hs give 
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give her, he makes no ſcruple to own ſhe is expoks 


to by being his daughter. Since he has aſſur, al 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his g. PX 
advantage, I hope his lordſhip will pardon me, 4, _ 
out of the intereſt which I, and all true Englithme Sal 
have in his character, I take the liberty to defy = 
« him, | 
Jam willing on this occaſion, to allow the ch - 
and pretenſion to merit to be ſuch, as the ſame au, 25 
deſcribes in his preceding paper. de; 
By active merit (ſays the Examiner of the 20 = 

„ underſtand, not only the power and ability to {en 5 
but the actual exerciſe of any one or more virtues No 
«+ promcting the good of ones country, and a long a As 
*« Keady courſe of real endeavours to appear uleful it 8 
government; or here a perſon, eminently quali bie! 
1 for publick affairs, diſtinguiſnes himſelf in ſome cri p S 
*« juncture, and at the expence of his cafe and fort hn 
or with the hazard of his perſon, expoſes himſel 1 
1 the malice of a deſigning faction, by thwarting de 1 
«« wicked purpoſes, and contributing to the bre 
„ repoſe and welfare of a people.“ | of h 
Let us examine the conduct of this notle eu all. 

« this deſcription; upon the late glorious revolutu — 
* when it was in debate in what manner the peopl has. 
England ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the lee 
ljverer, this lord, from the utmoſt tenderncßh rod, 
* loyalty to his unhappy prince, and apprehenſe WW ic) 
* the danger of ſo great a change, voted again | 
William's acceſſion to the throne : however his aon 
* lowing ſervices ſufficiently teſtified the truth nen 
his memorable expreſſion, Though he could ebe 


make a king, he could obey him.” The whole c ld 
« and tenor of his life ever ſince has been viſibly a 
«* mated, by a ſteady and conſtant zeal for the mori 
* and epiſcopacy of theſe realms. He has been ard 
* reviled by all who are cold to the intereſts ci de 
« eſtabliſhed religion, & diſſenters from it, as hat 
vourer of perſecution, and a bigot to the vo (; 
* agamit the civil rights of his fellow ſubjects. I bare! 
* it ſtood with him at the trial of Dr. Sache be n. 
* when this noble carl had a very great ſhare od 
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taining the gentle ſentence which the houſe of lords 
pronounced on that occaſion : But, indeed, I have 
got heard that any of his lordſhip's dependents joined 
Saint Harry in the pilgrimage which © that meek man“ 
took afterwards round England, followed by drum, 
trumpet and acclamations to“ viſit the churches.” — 
Bs Civil prudence made it, perhaps, neceſſary to throw 
= the publick affairs into ſuch hands as had no preten- 
W {ons to popularity in either party, but from the di- 
ſribution of the queen's favours, 
During ſuch, and other later tranſactions (which 
W are too freſh to need being recounted) the earl of 
W Nottingham has had the misfortune to Giffer with the 
W lords who have the honour to be employed in the ad- 
W miniſtration 3 but even among theſe incidents he has 
W highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in procuring an act cf 
W parliament, to prevent that thoſe who diſſent from the 
church ſhould ſerve in the ſtate. 
© I hope theſe are great and critical junctures, where- 
in this gentleman has ſhown himſelf a patriot and 
EF lover of the church in as eminent manner as any other 
Jof his fellow ſubjects. He has at all times, and in 
all ſeaſons, ſhown the ſame ſteady abhorrence to all 
innovations.“ But it is from this behaviour, that he 
has deſerved fo ill of the Examiner, as to be termed a 
late convert” to thoſe whom he calls factious, and in- 
troduced in his profane dialogue of April the 6th, 
with a ſervant and a madwoman.. 1 think I have, ac- 
cording to the Examiner's own deſcription of merit, 
own how little this nobleman deſerves ſuch treat- 
ment. I ſhall now appeal to all the world, to conſider 
whether the outrage commirted againſt the young lady 
had not been cruel, and inſufferable, towards the 
daughter of the higheſt offender. 
* The utmoſt malice and invention could go no 
farther than to forge a ſtory of her having inadvertent- 
ly done an indiſſerent action in a ſacred place. Of 
what temper can this man be made, that could have 
no ſenſe of the pangs he muſt give a young lady to be 
barely mentioned in a publick paper, much more to 
be named in a libellous manner, as having offended 
Cod and man, 

H 6 But 
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* But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, fen; 
ſtrike on his imagination, that knotting and perplex 
ing would make a quaint ſting at the end of his pape 
and had no compunction, though he introduced x 
witticiſm at the expence of a young lady's quiz 
and (as far as in him lies) her honour. Does he thy 
finiſh his diſcourſe of religion? This is indeed . 
at us, and make every blow fell to the ground.“ 


n „ 
K 4 * Aa 


* 


There is no party concerned in this circumſlane. N. 
but every man that hopes for a virtuous woman g 
his wife, that would defend his child, or protect h 
« miitreſs, ought to receive this inſolence as doney 
* himſelf, In the immediate preſence of God u 8 


«« her majeſty, that the family might appear to be i 
«« tirely come over,” ſays the fawning miſcreant.—{;; 
very viſible which of thoſe powers (that he has pz 
together) he is the more fearful of offending. But 
« miſtakes his way in making his court to a pious fore 
* reign, by naming her with the Deity, in order to ful 
protection for inſulting a virtuous woman, who con 
to call upon him in the royal chapel, 
If life be (as it ought to be with people of ths 
character, whom the Examiner attacks) leſs valuats 
and dear than honour and reputation, in that pn 
portion is the Examiner worſe than an aſſaſſin. . 
have ſtood by and tamely heard him aggravate 
diſgraces of the brave and the unfortunate. We hat 
ſeen him double the anguiſh of the unhappy man, i 
have ſeen him trample on the aſhes of the dead; it 
all this has concerned greater life, and could tous 
only publick characters, they did but remotely afes 
our private and domeſtick intereſts ; but when de 
regard is not had to the honour of women, all i 
man ſociety is aſſaulted. The higheſt perſon i i 
world is of that ſex, and has the utmoſt ſenſibig 
of an outrage committed againſt it. She who was 
beſt wife that ever prince was bleſſed with, will, Us 
ſhe fits on a throne, jealouſly regard the honour 
* a young lady who has not entered into that (© 
dition. 5 
Lady Char—te's quality will make it impofts 
that this cruel uſage can eſcape her majelly's * 
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„ tis the buſineſs of every honeſt man to trace the 
0 3 and expoſe him to the indignation of his 


« ſovereign.” 


Nez. Wepxesvar, April 29. 


Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 
Hos. Ars Poet, v. ult, 
Sticking like leeches till they burſt with blood, 
ROSCOMMO Ny 


OM Lizard told us a ſtory the other day, of ſome 
perſons which our family know very well, with 
ſo much humour and life, that it cauſed a great deal of 
mirth at the tea-table. His brother Will, the Templar, 
was highly delighted with it, and the next day being 
with ſome of his inns-of-court acquaintance, reſolved 
(whether out of the benevolence, or the pride of his 
heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with what 
he called © a pleaſant humour enough,” I was in great 
pain for him when I heard him begin, and was not at 
all ſurpriſed to find the company very little moved by it. 
Will bluſhed, looked round the room, and with a forced 
laugh, © Faith, gentlemen, ſaid he, I do not know what 
makes you look fo grave; it was an admirable ſtory 
« when 1 heard it.“ | 
When I came home I fell into a profound contem- 
plation upon ſtory-telling, and as I have nothing fo 
much at heart as the good of my country, I reſolved to 
lay down ſome precautions upon this ſubject. 
hn ] have often thought that a ſtory-teller is born, as 
* well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome men 
laue ſuch a peculiar caſt of mind, that they ſee things 
in another light, than men of grave diſpoſitions. en 
of a lively imagination, and a mirthful temper, will 
repreſent things to their hearers in the ſam? manner as 
r ey themſelves were affected with them; and whereas 
roba berious ſpirits might perhaps have been dilguſted the 
izht 
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ſight of ſome odd occurrences in life ; yet the very fume 
occurrences ſhall pleaic them in a well-told ſtory, I. 
the diſagreeable parts of the images are concealed, ;,, 
thole only which are pleaſing exhibite * o the fang, 
Story-telling is therefore not an art, bi nat we calls 
knack; it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon wit a; * 
humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect withoy 
proper geſticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
ſuch merry emotions of the mind. I know very yg, 
that a certain gravity of countenance ſets ſome qr; 
off to advant ge, where the hearer is to be ſurpriſed 1 
the end; but this is by no means a general rule; { 
it is frequently convenient to aid and afſiit, by cheat. 
looks, and whimſical agitations. I will go yet ſurths; 
and affirm that the ſucceſs of a ſtory very often depend 
upon the make of the body, and formation of te 
features, of him who relates it. I have been of d. 
opinion every ſince I criticiſed upon the chin of Dick 
Dewlap. I very often had the weakneſs to repine u 
the proſperity of his conceits, which made him pa{ fe 
a wit with the widow at the coffec-houſe, and the 
ordinary mechanicks that frequent it; nor could [ ny. 
ſelf forbear laughing at them moſt heartily, tho' upon 
examination I thought moſt of them very flat and ir- 
fipid. I found after ſome time, that the merit of hi 
wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat paunch, 
and the toſſing up of a pair of roſy jowls. Poor Dick 
had a fit of ſickneſs, which robbed him of his fat and 
his fame at once ; and it was full three months befor: 
he regained his reputation, which roſe in proportion to 
his floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious, and 
hath a good conſtitution for wit. 

Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the gifts of . 
ture, are apt to ſhow their parts with too much olten- 
tation: | would therefore adviſe all the proteſſors d 
this art never to tell ſtories, but as they ſeem to grov 
out of the ſubje& matter of the converſation, or 2 
they ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories, that at 
very common, are generally irkſom; but may be apt) 
introduced, provided they be only hinted at, and mer. 
tioned by way of alluſion. Thoſe, that are altogether 
new, ſhould never be uſhered in, without a ſhort and 
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-tinent character of the chief perſons concerned; be- 
cauſe, by that means, you make the company acquainted 
wich them; and it is a certain rule, that ſight and tri- 
vial accounts 5. thoſe who are familiar to us adminiſter 
more mirth, im the brighteſt poiats of wit in unknown 
characters. - little circumilance, in the complexion or 
dreſs of the man you are talking of, fets his image be- 
fore the hearer, if it be cholen aptly for the ſtory. Thus, 
| remember Lom Lizard, after having made his filters 
merry with an account of a formal oid man's way of 
complimenting, owned very frankly, that his ſtory would 
not have been worth one tarthing, if he had made the 
hat of him whom he repreientzd one inch narrower, 
Befides the marking diſtinct characters, and ſelecting 
pertinent circumſtances, it is likewiſe neceſſary to leave 
off in time, and end ſmartly, So that there is a kind of 
drama in the forming of a ſtory, and the manner of 
conducting and pointing it is the ſaine as in an epigram. 
It is a miſerable thing, after one hath raiſed the ex- 
pectation of the company by humorous characters, and 
a pretty conceit, to purſue the matter too far. There 
15 no retreating, and how poor it is for a Rory-teller to 
end his relation by ſaying, ** That's all !? 

As the chooſing of pertinent circumitances is the life 
of a ſtory, and that wherein humour principally conſiſts ; 
ſo the collectors of impertinent particulars are the very 
bane and opiates of converſation. Old men are great 
tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned Poppy,—he's gone 
as a very honeſt man, but was ſo exceſſively tedious 
over his pipe, that he was not to be endured. He knew 
ſo exally what they had for dinner; when ſuch a 
ug happened; in what ditch his bay ſtone-horſe had 
his ſprain at that time, and how his man John,—no ! 
was William, ſtarted a hare in the common field; tha: 
he never got to the end of his tale. Ihen he was ex- 
tremely particular in marriages and intermarriages, and 
couſins twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a 
thing happened at the latter end of July or the beginning 
of Auguit, He had a marvellous tendency likewiſe ta 
digreſſions; inſomuch that if a conſiderable perſon was 
mentioned in his ſtory, he would ſtraightway lanch out 
to an epiſode of him; and again, if in that perſon's ſtory 

he 
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he had occaſion to remember a third man, he broke q 
and gave us his hiſtory, and ſo on. He always Put m 
in mind of what Sir William Temple informs us of tr 
tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who are hired tg w 
ſtories of giants and inchanters to lull people af, 
Theſe hiſtorians are obliged, by their bargain to gg g 
without ſtopping ; ſo that after the patient hath, by ti, 
benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is ſure to find the oe 
rator proceeding in his work. Ned procured the |; 
effect in me the laſt time I was with him. As he ws 
the third hour of his ſtory, and very thankful that h 
memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbo. 
chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told hin, 
Old friend, you have your infirmity, and I have mire” 

But of all evils in ſtory- telling, the humour of telly 
tales one after another, in great numbers, is the le 
ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his fon give m 
lady Lizard great offence in this particular. Sir Huy 
hath what they call a ſtring of ſtories, which he teh 
over every Chriſtmas. When our family vilits ther, 
we are conſtantly, after ſupper, entertained with th 
Glaſtenbury Thorn. When we have wonder'd at that 
little, “ Ay, but father, ſaith the ſon, let us have th 
« Spirit in the Wood.“ After that hath been laughed 
Ay, but father, cries the booby again, tell us how yn 
« ſerved the robber.” * Alkck-a-day, faith Sir Han, 
« with a ſmile, and rubbing his forehead, I have alma 
forgot that, but *tis a pleaſant conceit to be ſure.” a 
cordingly he tells that and twenty more in the fame un: 
dependent order; and without the leaſt variation, at tis 
day, as he hath done, to my knowledge, ever ſince tit 
revolution. I mult not forget a very odd compliment tax 
Sir Harry always makes my lady when he dinds het. 
After dinner he ſtrokes his belly, and ſays with  teignz 
concern in his countenance, ** Madam, I have lot by w 
„ to-day.” „How fo, Sir Harry, replies my lach. 
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ertinent and innocent; in oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
mortals, who diſdain every thing but matter of fact. 
'hoſe grave fellows are my averſion, who ſift every 
ding with the utmoſt nicety, and find the malignity of 
he in a piece of humour, puſhed a little. beyond 
xa& truth. I likewiſe have a poor opinion of thoſe, 
ho have got a trick of keeping a ſteady countenance, 
hat cock their hats, and look glum when a pleaſant 
ing is ſaid, and aſk, ** Well! and what then?“ Men 
f wit and parts ſhould treat one another with benevo- 
nce ; and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if you 
em to have a good opinion of another man's wit, lie 
il! allow you to have judgment. 
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2 Effutire leves indigra tragœdia verſus, 
„o. feftis matrona moveri juſſa diebus. 


wy Honk. Ars Poet, v. 237. 


- Teagedy ſhou'd bluſh as much to loop 
o the low mimic follies of a farce, 


* a grave matron would to dance with girls, 

* Ros couuox. 
* Had for ſome days obſerved ſomething in agitation, 
hach was carried by ſmiles and whiſpers, between 
4 lady Lizard and her daughters, with a profeſied 
ration that Mr. Ironſide ſhould not be in the ſecret. 
and not treſpaſs upon the integrity of the Sparkler 
* uch as to ſolicit her to break her word even in a 
e dot I take it for an inſtance of her kindneſs to 
' ; "ih at as ſoon as ſhe was at liberty, ſhe was impatient 
„ene know it, and this morning ſent me the fol- 
* "Wing billet. 

I. 

& | R, 

ge Y brother Tom waited upon us all laſt night to 
4 Cato; we fat in the firſt ſeats in the box of 


"WF <ighteen-penny gallery. You muſt come hither 
, © this 
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this morning, for we ſhall be full of debates about N 
characters. I was for Marcia laſt night, but $4 
that partiality was owing to the awe I was unde; 
© her father's preſence ; but this morning Lucia i; » 
* woman. You will tell me whether I am right or i 
* when I ſee you; but I think it is a more difew [t 
virtue to forbear going into a family, tho' ſhe u 
love with the heir of it, for no other reaſon but h. card 
« cauſe her happineſs was inconſiftent with the u. 
« quility of the whole houſe to which ſhe ſhould þ 
* ally'd. I ſay, I think it a more generous virtue ] 
Lucia to conquer her love from this motive, than | ] 
Marcia to ſuſpend hers in the preſent circumſtance ] 
* her father and her country; but pray be here tor ] 
« thele matters. ] 
Lam, W} 
* Your moſt obliged and tak 
« Obedient humble ſervant, = 
Mary Lin F 
I made all the haſte imaginable to the family, why ; 
I found Tom with the play in his hand, and the xi 
company with a ſublime chearfulneſs in their count ( 
nance, all ready to ſpeak to me at once; and bel: Ls 
could draw my chair, my lady herſelf repeated, 
"Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, The 
"The tincture of a ſkin that I admire ; wen 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 15 b 
Fades in his eye and palls upon the ſenſe. 11 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex; « 
True, ſhe is fair, (Oh, how divinely fair) * 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms ＋＋ 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 0 J. 
And ſanctity of manners. | x 
J was going to ſpeak, when Mrs. Cornelia foo Wer2h 
and with the moit gentle accent and ſweeteſt tot Wl toy 
voice ſucceeded her mother, ded 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ku ith 


Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, - 
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Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, 
Reflects each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new heav'n in its fair boſom ſhows... 


[ thought now they would have given me time to 
aua Chair, but the Sparkler took hold of me, and I 
ard her with the utmoſt delight purſue her admiration 
Lucia, in the words of Portius. 


— —Athwart the terrors that thy vow 

Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair 
| More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms. 

30 Lovely 'ſt of women! Heav'n is in thy ſoul, 

er Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other; thou art all divine! 


When the ladies had done ſpeaking, I took the liberty 
take my place; while Tom, whe, the a juſt courtier, 
inks the intereſt of his prince and country the ſame, 
elt upon theſe lines. 


=_ Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age, by your renown'd fore-fathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood.) 
Oh let it never periſh in your hands 

But piouſly tranſmit it to y6ur children. 


Though I would not take notice of it at that time, 
went to my heart that Annabella, for whom I have 
ng had ſome apprehenſions, ſaid nothing on this oc- 
hon, but indulged herſelf in the ſneer of a little 
ind, to ſee the reit ſo much affected. Mrs. Betty alſo, 
do knows forſooth more than us all, overlooked the 
ole drama, but acknowledged the dreſſes of Syphax 
4 Juba were very prettily imagined. The love of 
nue, which has been ſo warmly rouſed by this ad- 
ble piece in all parts of the theatre, is an unan- 
erable inſtance of how great force the ſtage might 
towards the improvement of the world, were it re- 
ded and encouraged as much as it ought. There is 
n medium in this caſe, for the advantages of action, 
d the repreſentation of vice and virtue in an * 
Ale 
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able or odious manner before our eyes, are ſo irre{%, F 
prevalent, that the theatre ought to be thu; wy, 
carefully govern'd, in any nation that values the k 
motion ot virtue or guard of innocence amons g 0 
people. Speeches or ſermons will ever ſuffer, in (6 
degree, from the characters of thoſe that make tben Wo 
and mankind are fo unwilling to reflect on what nag 
for their own mortification, that they are ever cavilly a 
againſt the lives of thoſe who ſpeak in the cant his 
goodneſs, to keep themſelves in countenance, and q 
tinue in belov'd infirmities. But in the caſe na 
ſtage, envy and detraction are bailled, and none oi ali 
oftended, but all inſenſibly won by perionated cir, tc 
ters, which they neither look upon as their rivals Wi ha 
ſuperiors ; every man that has any degree of wiz ie. 
laudable in a theatrical character, is ſecretly E add. 
and encouraged, in the proſecution of that virtue, ] fre 
out fancying any man about him has more of it. de 
this purpoſe I fell a _—_ at the tea-table, when ai 1-& 
lady Lizard, with a look of ſome ſeverity W] os 
Annabella and Mrs. Betty, was pleaſed to ſay, thi ver 
mult be from ſome trifling prepoſleſſion of mind that enck 
one could be unmoved with the characters of this d, | 
gedy ; nor do I yet underſtand to what circumſtance ¶arrie 
the family her ladyſhip alluded, when ſhe made ling! 
company look ſerious, and rehearſed, with a tone nun; 
exalted, thoſe words of the heroine, 
In ſpite of all the virtues we can boaſt, 1 
The woman that deliberates is loſt. 0 
ADVERTISEMENT. ver 
«© Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, Hair cute * 
the family of the Lizards, has attained to greit It 
« ficience in his art, Mr. Ironſide adviſes all perios pi 
fine heads, in order to have juſtice done then, & 8 
pair to that induſtrious mechanick.” _ mi 
N. B. * Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk vi, an 2 
4 mine into the parts and characters of young perſon So 
fore he thins the covering near the ſeat of the * 
vitra' 
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0 44. Fripay, May 1. 


- Hac iter Elyſium nobis. VIS S. En. 6. v. 542, 
his path conduRts us to th* Elyſian fields. 


Have frequently obſerved in the walks belonging to 
ali the inns of court, a ſet of old fellows who ap- 
ar to be humouriſts, and wrapped up in themſelves ; 
t have long been at a loſs when I have ſeen them 
le, and name my name as I paſſed by, and ſay, Old 
Inſide wears well, I am a mere boy to ſome of them 
o frequent Gray's-inn, but am not a little pleaſed to 
| they are even with the world, and return upon it its 
let towards them, which is all the defence we old 
lows have againſt the petulancy of young people. I 
very glad to obſerve that theſe ſages of this peri- 
etick ſect ſtudy tranq — and indolence of body and 
d, in the neighbourh of ſo much contention as 
ried on among the ſtudents of Littleton. The fol- 
ing letter gives us ſome light into the manners and 
ims of theſe philoſophers, 


To the Guarnian, 

IR, 

s the depredations of time and fortune have 

been lamented in all ages, thoſe perſons who 

ve reſiſted and diſputed the tyranny of either of 

heſe, have employed the fublimeſt ſpeculations of 

e writers in all languages. As theſe deceaſed heroes 

we had their places ro@ciouſly aſſigned them already 

the Temple of Fame, I would immortalize ſome 

rons now alive, who to me are greater objects of 

ry, both as their bravery is exerciſed with the ut- 

doft _—_—— and pleaſure to themſelves, and as 

e are ſubſtantially happy on this ſide the grave, 

; d oppoſition to all the Greek and Latin {craps to the 
Intrary. 
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As therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel in, 
from the ſpleen, as I affirm all evil to come fra 
the Eaſt, as I am the weather-glaſs of every compzy 

l I come into, I ſometimes, according to Shakelpex, 


« Sit like my grandſire cut in alabaſter, 
Sleep whilit I wake, and creep into the jaundiy 
* By being peeviſh 


I would furniſh out a table of merry fame, in e. 
vious admiration of thoſe jovial blades, who dig. 
point the ſtrokes of age and fortune with the hae 
gaiety of ſoul, as when thro' youth or affluence 90 
were in their prime for fancy, frolick, and atchies. 
ment. "There are, you may obſerve, in all publik 
walks, perſons who by a fingular ſhabbineſs of tet 
attire, make a very ridiculous appearance in tix 
opinion of the men of dreſs. They are very fill 
and involved, and appear in ſuch a ſtate of dite 
and tribulation as to be thought inconſolable. Ihe 
are generally of that complexion which was in faſtin 
during the pleaſurable reign of Charles the Secor 
Some of them, indeed, are of a lighter brown, who 
fortunes fell with that of King James. Now thek, 
who are the jeſt of ſuch as take themſelves, and th 
world uſually takes, to be in proſperity, are the ver 
perſons whoſe happineſs, were it underſtood, woul 
be looked upon with burning envy. I fell into wt 
diſcovery of them in the following manner: One d 
laſt ſummer, being particularly under the dominion 
the ſpleen, I reſolved to ſooth my melancholy in i 
company of ſuch, whoſe appearance promiſed a i 
return of any complaints I could poſſibly utter. Lig 
near Gray's-Inn Walk, I went thither in ſearch of ts 
perſons above deſcribed, and found ſome of them le: 
ed upon a bench, where, as Milton fings, 
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- © —— the unpierc'd ſhade 
< Imbrown'd their noontide bow'r. 


I ſqueez'd in among them, and they did not chf 

© receive my noa ing with finzular humanity, & 
* oat 

— 
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ve me all poſſible encouragement to enlarge them. 
if the blackneſs of my ſpleen raiſed any Gy 
ditemper of body, ſome one of them immediately 
ſympathized with me. If I ſpoke of any diſappoint- 
nent in my fortune, another of them would abate my 
ſorrowing by recounting to me his own defeat upon 
the very ſame circumitances. If I touched upon 
orerlooked merit, the whole aſſembly ſeemed to 
condole with me very feelingly upon that particular, 


In ſhort, I could not make _— ſo calamitous in 
9 mind, body or circumſtances, but ſome one of them 
( upon a level with me. When J had wound up 
2 my diſcourſe, and was ripe for their intended rallery, 


u firſt they crown'd my narration with ſeveral piteous 
Agbs and groans, but after a ſhort pauſe, and a ſignal 
given for the onſet, they burſt out into a. moſt in- 


a comprehenſible fit of laughter. You may be fare 
OY 1 was notably out of countenance, which gave oc- 
aon to a ſecond exploſion of the ſame mirth. What 
I voubled me moſt was, that their figure, age, and 


ſhort ſwords, preſerved them from any imputation 
by” of cowardiſe upon refuſal of battle, and their number 
7 from inſult, 1 had now no other way to be upon 
good terms with them, but defiring I might be ad- 
Ae mitted into this fraternity. This was at firſt vigorouſly 
„o ppoſed, it being objected to me, that I affected too 

nuch the appearance of an happy man, to be receiv- 
oed into a ſociety ſo proud of appearing the moſt 
- i <flicted. However, as I only ſeemed to be what 
+ WR by really were, I am admitted by way of triumph 
upon probation for a year: and if within that time 
r fall be poſſible for them to infuſe any of their 
Ws gaiety into me, I can, at Monmouth-ftreet, upon 
te mighiy eaſy terms, purchaſe the robes neceſſary for 
my inſtallment into this order; and when they have 

made me as happy, ſhall be willing to appear as mi- 
ſerable as any of this aſſembly. I confets 1 have ever 
lace been aſhamed, that I ſhould once take that: place 
to be ſacred to the diſcontolate, which I now mult 
arm to be the only Elyſium on this fide the Styx; 
[ and that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe perſonages 
« lively inſtances of the outrage of time and fortune, 


© who 
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Vvho diſallow their empire with ſuch inimitable braxem. 
Some of theſe are pretty good claſſical ſcholars, a4 
they follow theſe ſtudies always walking, upon 2. 
count of a certain ſentence in Pliny's Epiltles to d 
following effect, ”Tis inconceivabie how much the 
„ underſtanding is enlivened by the exerciſe of the 
„ body.” If therefore their author is a little diffcy;, 
« you will ſee em fleeting with a very precipitate pace, 
© and when it has been very perplex'd and abſtruig, | 
have ſeen a couple cf theſe ſtudents prepare their ap. 
« prehenſions by ſtill quicker motions, till they run ing 
* wiſdem. Theſe courſes do not only make them go 
* through their ſtudies with pleaſure and profit, by 
© there is more ſpirit and vigour in their dialogue, 
© after the heat and hurry of theſe perambulations 
© This place was choſen as the peculiar reſort of the 
ſages, not only upon account of its air and ſituation, 
but in regard to certain edifices and ſeats therein 
« rais'd with great magnificence and convenience ard 
here after the toils of their walks, and upon any lire 
of weather, theſe bleſſed inhabitants aſſemble then 
ſelves. There is one building particularly, in whic, 
« if the day permit, they have the, moſt frequent cor- 
« ferences, not ſo much becauſe of the lovelineſs of is 
« eminence, as a ſentence of literature incircling it 
« extremities of it, which I think is as follows: 
« Franciſcus Bacon Eques Auratus Executor T eſtameni 
„ Jeremiz Bettenham Hujus Hoſpitii Viri Abſtemu 
„&& Contemplativi Hanc Sedem poſuit in Memcran 
« Ejuſdem.” Now this ſtructure being ereQcd in 
honourable memory of the abſtemious the contem- 
« plative Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent occalo! 
to rally this erudition, which is to continue the u. 
membrance of a perſon, who, according to their tra 
lation of the words, being confeſſed to have been of 
moſt ſplenetick memory, ought rather to lie buried a 
oblivion. 

«* Leſt they ſhould flag in their own way of cet. 
verſation, they admit a fair one to relieve em v1 
hers :. There are two or three thin exiſtences am"! 
'em, which I think I may call the ghoſts of def 
ed beaus, who pay their court more particular! o. 

3 « thy 
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* Ne 44+ 
„ ass lady, tho? their paſſion never riſes higher than 
nd «a kiſs, which is always s 


yielded with coy ſubmiſlion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluftant amorous delay. M1rToy. 


As tis the character of this fraternity to turn their 
« ſeeming misfortunes to their advantage, they attirm it 
„to be the greateſt indulgence imaginable in theſe 
« 2mours, that nature perpetuates their good inclinations 
to the fair, by an inability to extinguiſh them. 
During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
* myſelf with ſuch parts of hiſtory as have engaged 
their application during the leiſure of their ill fortune ; 
[ am therefore to read Ruſhworth and Clarendon, in 


iel the peruſal of which authors I am not obliged to 

0, enter into the juſtneſs of their reflexions and cha- 

en raters, but am deſired to read, with an eye particu- be 

at larly curious, the battles of Marſton-Moor and Edge- N 

e Hill, in one of which every man of this aſſembly has | \ 

* loſt a relation; and each has a ſtory which none who 1 

ua, has not read thoſe battles is able to taſte, | | 

7 Thad almoſt forgot to mention a mot unexample! 9 
15 +8 


piece of their galantry. Some time ſince, in a pro- 
digious foggy morning, I went in ſearch of theſe 
perlons to their uſual place of reſort, and perhaps 
mall hardly be believed, when I afirm, that notwith- 
landing they ſucked-in ſo condenſed and poiſonous 
an Ether, I found them enjoying themſelves with as 
much vivacity, as if they had breathed in the ſerenity 
of Montpelier. 


— — *% ot. 


* „am, SI R, 


« Your moſt humble {cn ant, 


J. W. 
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| I Don't know that I have been more intimately may 
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with pity in my whole life, than when I was real. 
ing a letter from a young woman, not yet nineteen, in 
which there are theſe lamentable words, © Alas! white, 
4% ſhall I fly ? he has deceived, ruined, and left ne" 
The circumſtances of her ſtory are only thoſe ortlinyy 
ones, that her lover was a man of greater fortune tha 
ſhe could expect would addreſs to her upon honourzh! 
terms; but ſhe ſaid to herſelf, © She had wit aud 
«« beauty, and ſuch charms as often captivate ſo far x 
« to make men forget thoſe meaner conſiderations, ard 
innocent freedoms were not to be denied: A gentle. 
« man of condition 1s not to be ſhunned purely tor be. 
« ing ſuch ; and they who took notice of it, did it only 
« out of malice, becauſe they were not uſed by hin 
« with the ſame diſtinction.“ But I would have your} 
women, who are orphans, or unguarded with powerk 
alliances, conſider with horror the inſolence of wealth; 
Fortune does in a great meaſure denominate what » 
vice and virtue; or if it does not go ſo far, innocenc 
is helpleſs, and oppreſſion unpuniſhed without its alit- 
ance ; for this reaſon it is, that I would ſtrictly recom 
mend to my young females not to dally with ner 
whoſe circumſtances can ſupport them againſt ti 
falſhood, and have the faſhion of a baſe ſelf-interete 
world on their fide, which inſtead of avenging de 
cauſe of an abuſed woman will proclaim her ditonor; 
while the perſan injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence, & 
who did the wrong ſees no difference in the recepti 
he meets with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reit d 
the ſex, who are ſtill within the pale of honour 4 
Innocence. N 
What makes this circumſtance the more lamentadt 

3s, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have gie 
merit and underitanding. Gentleneſs of di{po10 
and taſte of polite converſation, I have often dt 
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-ares toward vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs and dif- 
eli of any thing that was agreeable have been the 
only defences of virtue in others. I have my unhappy 
correſpondent's letter before me; and ſhe ſays ſhe is 
lure he is ſo much a gentleman, and he has that natural 
ſoſtneſs, that if he reads any thing moving on this 
Wubje&t in my ar op it will certainly make him think. 
Poor girl! © Cæſar aſhamed! Has not he ſeen Pharſalia?“ 
Does the poor creature imagine that a ſcrip of paper, 
collection of ſentences, and an old man's talk of 
leafures which he is paſt, will have an effect upon him 
who could go on in a ſeries of falſehood ; let drop 
ambiguous ſentences in her abſence, to give her falſe 
hope from the repetition of them by ſome friend that 
eard them; that could paſs as much time in the pur- 
ſuit of her, as would have attained ſome uſeful art or 
cience 3 and that only to attain a ſhort revel of his 
enſes under a ſtupor of faith, honour and conſcience ? 
0; the deſtruction of a well-educated young. woman 
5 not accompliſhed by the criminal, who is guilty of it, 
n a ſudden ſtart of deſire ; he is not ſurpriſed into it by 
railty ; but arrives at it by care, ſkill and meditation. 
It is no ſmall aggravation of the guilt, that it is a 
houſand times conquered and reſiſted, even while it is 
roſecuted, He that waits for fairer occaſions, for riper 
vihes, for the removal of a particular objection, or the 
onqueſt of any certain ſcruple, has it in his power to 
dvey his conſcience, which often calls him, during the 
ntrigue, a villain and a deſtroyer. There can be nothing 
aid for ſuch an evil; but that the reſtraints of ſhame 
and ignominy are broken down by the prevalence of 
uſtom, I don't, indeed, expect that my precautions 
vill have any great weight with men of mode; but I 
now not but they may be ſome way efficacious on thoſe 
Mo have not yet taken their party as to vice and virtue 
or life ; but I know not how it is, but our ſex has 
urped a certain authority to exclude chaſtity out of the 
talogue of maſculine virtues, by which means fe- 
des adventure all againſt thoſe who have nothing to 
ſe ; and they have nothing but empty ſighs, tears 
d reproaches againſt thoſe who reduced them to real 
mow and infamy. But as I am now talking to the 

I 2 world 
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world yet untainted, I will venture to recommy.; 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. Y 

It is methinks very unreaſonable that the diflicy',s 
attaining all other good habits is what makes th 
honourable, but in this caſe the very attempt is bed 
ridiculous. But in ſpite of all the rallery of the walk 
truth is ſtill truth, and will have beauties inſc pride 
from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring example, 0 
heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my pepe 
thrown away by the modiſh part of the town, who » 
no farther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of ill, 2 
are contented to be rather irreproachable than praiſe. Janc 
worthy : In this particular, a gentleman, in the com both 
of Cyrus, reported to his majeſty the charms and beat 
of Panthea, and ended his panegyrick by telling hn Ive 
that ſince he was at leiſure he would carry him to gehe 
her, but that prince, who 1s a very great man to thi of tf 
day, anſwered the pimp, becauſe he was a man d 
quality, withoat roughneſs, and ſaid with a ſmile, «| 
I ſhould viſit her upon your introduction now [| hae 


« leiſure, I don't know but I might go again upon be beha 
* own invitation, when I ought to be better employed? pole 
But when I caſt about all the Inſtances which Ihe bey 
met with in all my reading, I find not one ſo gene 1 
ſo honeſt, and ſo noble as that of Joſeph in Holy WI whe! 
When his maſter had truſted him fo unreſerveclv, Ven 
ſpeak it in the emphatical manner of the ſcripture) « HH n. 
% knew not ought he had ſave the bread which he dt wou! 
« eat,” he was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſitith i. 7 
beautiful to his miſtreſs; but when this ſhameleſs woma * 


proceeds to ſolicit him, how galant is his anſwer? * 
« hold my maſter wotteth not what is with me in & 
« houſe, and hath committed all that he hath to g 
„hand, there is none greater in the houſe that, 
« neither hath he kept back any thing from zre 6 
«© thee, becauſe thou art his wife.“ The ine argumeth 
which a baſe mind would have made to its ſelf tor cn. 
mitting the evil, was to this brave man the greats 
motive tor forbearing it, that he could do it with *. 
punity 3 the malice and falſhood of the difuppointt 
woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, and there 15% 
a ſhort itep from the practice of virtue to the hatred © 
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. It would therefore be worth ſerious conſideration in 

bath ſexes, and the matter is of importance enough to 

them, to ak themſelves whether they would — 

ightneſs of heart, indolence of mind, chearful meals, 

ntroubled ſlumbers, and gentle diſpoſitions, for a con- 
fant pruriency which ſhuts out all things that are great 

or indifferent, clouds the imagination with inſenſibility 

and prejudice to all manner of delight, but that which 

common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every thing 

that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of this petu- 
lancy, is obſervable in the generality of the youth of 
both ſexes in this age. It 1s the one common face of 
moſt publick meetings, and breaks in upon the ſobriety, 
Iwon't ſay ſeverity, that we ought to exerciſe in churches.. 
The pert boys and flippant girls are but faint followers 
of thoſe in che ſame inclinations at more advanced years, 
| know not who can oblige them to mend their man- 
ners ; all that I pretend to, is to enter my proteſt that 
they are neither fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this 
behaviour. As for the portraitures which [ would pro- 
poſe, as the images of agreeable men and women, if 
they are not imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, 
as I remember Mr. Dryden did on the like occaſion, 
when a young fellow, juſt come from the play of Cleo- 
menes, told him in rallery againſt the continency of his 
principal character. If I had been alone with a lady I 
Would not have paſſed my time like your Spartan; 
That may be,” anſwered the bard with a very grave 


1 give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are no 
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Sola eſt cceleſti digna reperta toro. 
Ovid. Ep. 1. I. 3, de Ponto, v. 11þ 


Alone found worthy a celeſtial bed. 
5 0 AY, at my lady Liz ard's tea table, the 


diſcourſe happened to turn upon women of te. 
nown; ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in thy 
world by ſurpriſing actions, or by any great and ſhin 
ing qualities, ſo as to draw upon themſelves the enxy of 
their own ſex, and the admiration of ours. My lat 
has been curious in collecting the lives of the moſt fi 
mous, of which ſhe has a conſiderable number, both in 
print and manuſcript. This naturally led me to ſpeak df 
madam Maintenon ; and, at the requeſt of my lady an 
her daughters, I have undertaken to put together ſud 
circumſtances of her life, as I had formerly gathered out 
of books, and picked up from converſation in my travel, 
Madam Maintenon was born a gentlewoman, he 
name is Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Daubigne, be 
randfather, was not ouly a perſon of condition, bu 
ikewiſe of great merit. He was born in the year 155, 
and died in 1630, the 80th year of his age. A lie 
before his death he writ his own epitaph, which is er 
graven upon his tomb-ſtone in the cloiſter of St. Peteri 
church at Geneva, and may be ſeen in Spon's hiſtom d 
that republick. He was a leading man among tt 
proteſtants in France, and much courted to come 0 
to the oppoſite party. When he perceiv'd there was 10 
ſafety for him any longer in his own country, he its 
for refuge to Geneva, about the year 1619. The ne 
giltrates, and the clergy there, received him with grea 
marks of honour and diſtinction, and he paſſed the . 
maining part of his life amongit them in great eſteem, 
Mezeray (the French hiſtorian) ſays, that he wa 1 
man of great courage and boldneſs, of a ready wit, 
of a fine taſte in polite learning, as well as of goo 
perience in matters of War. Is 
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The Son of this Daubigne was father to the preſent 
madam Maintenon. This gentleman was thrown into 
priſon when he was but a youth, for what reaſon I can- 
not learn; but his life it ſeems, was in queſtion, if the 
| keeper of the priſon's —_— (touch'd with his miſ- 

{ortunes and his merit) had not determined with herſelf 
to ſet him at liberty. Accordingly a favourable oppor- 
| tunity preſenting itfelf ſhe ſet the priſoner at large, and 
accompanied him herſelf in his flight. The lovers find- 
ing themſelves now in no danger of being apprehended, 
Monſicur Daubigne acquitted himſelf of the promiſe he 
| had given its fair deliverer, and married her publickly. 
To provide againſt their immediate want in a ſtrange 
place, ſhe had taken with her what ſhe found at home 
molt valuable and eaſy to be carried off. All this was 
converted into money ; and while their little treaſure 
laſted, our new-married couple thought themſelves the 
happieſt perſons living. But their proviſion now began 
10 fail, and monſieur Daubigne, who plainly ſaw the 
| ſtraits to which they muſt be in a little time reduced, 
notwithſtanding all his love and tenderneſs, thought he 
ſhould ſoon be in a far worſe condition, than that from 
which he had ſo lately eſcaped. But what moſt afflicted 
him was to ſee that his wife, whom he loved fo tenderly, 
muſt be reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity, and that too at 
a time when ſhe was big with child. | 
Monſieur Daubigne, preſſed with theſe difficulties, 
formed to himſelf a very hazardous reſolution ; and 
| lince the danger he ſaw in it was only to his perſon, he 
put it in execution, without ever conſulting his wife. 
The purpoſe he entred upon, was to venture back into 
Fance, and to endeavour there to get up ſome of his 
effects, and in a ſhort time to have the p:caſure of re- 

turning to his wife with ſome little means of ſubſiſtence. 
He flattered himſelf, that he was now no longer thought 
of in his own country, and that, by he of x 
friend, he might continue there unknown tor {forme 
time, But upon trial it happened qui ter. 
be was betrayed by thoſe in whom he c 

he was a ſecond time caſt into priſon. | {19 
mentioned, that he left his wife without eve: $11. 
leave; and that the firſt notice ſhe had ef his Echun 
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was by a letter, which he ſent her from the pl: 
where he lay the firſt night. Upon the reading of , 
ſhe was immediately alarmed for the life of a huſbang 
ſo very dear to her; but ſhe fell into the laſt Mittin 
when ſhe received the news of his being impriſoned 
again, of which ſhe had been apprehenſive from the he. 
ginning. When her concern was a little abated, fhg 
conſidered that the afflicting of herſelf could give hin 
no relief; and defpairing ever to be able a ſecond tine 
ꝛo bring about the delivery of her huſband, and likewiſe 
finding it impoſſible for her to live long ſeparated fron 
him, the reſolved to ſhare in his misfortunes, and to live 
and die with him in his priſon. Therefore, without the 
leaſt regard to the danger of a woman's travelling in he; 
condition (for ſhe was now far gone with child) ſhe en. 
tered upon her journey, and having found out her 
huſband, voluntarily gave herſelf up to remain a priforer 
with him. And here it was that ſhe was delivered of that 
daughter, who has fince proved the wonder of her age. 

The relations of moniteur Daubigne, diſſatisfied with 
Lis conduct and his marriage, had all of them aba. 
Coned him, excepting madam Villete his fiſter, 1 
uſed to viſit him. She could not but be touched wi 
the condition in which ſhe found him, entirely deſthue 
of all the conveniencies, and almoſt the very necellires 
of lite, But that which moſt moved her compaſſiun v 
to ſce, in the arms of a diſconfolats mother, the pror 
kelpleſs infant expoſed amidit her cries, to cold, t0 
nakedneſs and hunger: In this extremity madam Ville 
took the child home with her, and gave her to the cat 
of her daughter's nurſe, with whom the was bred up for 
ſome time, as a ſoſter-ſiſter. Beſides this, ſhe ſent the 
two priſoners ſeveral neceflaries. Some time aer 
monſieur Daubigne found means, by changing bis e. 
ligion, to get out of priſon, upon condition ne worls 
quit the kingdom; to which he conſented. 

Monſ eur Daubigns, knowing he was never like to let 
France more, got together what little ſubſtance he cou, 
in order to make a long voyage; and fo with a {nl þ 
family, he embarked for America; where he and Þ 
v. ite lived in quiet, and made it their principal caret 
give their children (a fon and a daughter) good ect. 
cation. | Thele 
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Theſe unfortunate parents died both in their exile, 


ee . > 
b. eu ing their children very young. The daughter, Who 
1 eider than her brother, as ſhe grew up began to be 
"MN 


ery deſirous of — her native country; this, to- 
ether with the hopes the had of recovering ſomething 
Pf that which once belonged to her father, made her. 
Willing to take the firſt opportunity of returning into 
W:ance. Finding therefore a ſhip that was ready to fail 
Shither, ſhe went on board, and landed at Rochelle. From 
Hence ſhe proceeded directly to Poitou, and there made 
It her buſineſs firſt to inquire out madam Villete her 
bunt, who ſhe knew very well was the perſon to whom 
e owed her life. Madam Villete received her with great 
Parks of affetion ; and after informing her, that ſhe 
nuſt not expect to recover any thing of what had be- 


r enged to her father, ſince that was all irreparably loit 
a difipated by his baniſhment, and the proceedirgs 
at gainſt him; ſhe added, that ſhe ſhould be welcome, if 


Se thought fit, to live with her; where at Jeatt ſhe. 
ould never be reduced to want a ſubſiſtence. 
Mademoiſelle Daubigne accepted the offer which her 
unt made her, and ſtudied by all means imazinable to 
tender herſelf neceſlary and agreeable to a perſon upon 
hom ſhe ſaw that ſhe mutt intirely depend for every 
king. More eſpecially ſhe made it her buſineſs to in- 
ute herſelf into the- affections of her couſin, with 
Nom ſhe had one common nurſe. And to omit nothing 
Pat might pleate them, ſhe expreſſed a great deſire to 
e inſtructed in the religion of her anceitors ; ſhe was 


* patie t to have ſome converſation with miniſters, and 
for WS frequent their ſermons ; ſo that in a ſhort time ſhe 
the egen to take a great liking to the proteſtant religion. 
rad it is not to be doubted, but that ſie would have 
e 2uly profeſſed this way of worſhip, if ſome of her 
er's relations that were papills, and who forſook 


Im in his adverſity, had not, to make their own 
Part, been buſy in advertiüng ſome reat men of the 


ic, ier madamoitelle Daubigne vas in as to her ſalva- 
, and in demanding thereupon an ter to have her 
his It into the hands of -caiholicks, This Piece of 1 
10 WP «cceptable to the ruling party, nd ond: 2 
. nediately given that the fowl be taken fro: 
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Villete, and put into the hands of her officious relation: 
This was ſoon executed, and mademoiſelle Daubipn; 
was in a manner forced by violence from madam Wiler, 
who was the only relation that ever had taken any cue 
of her. She ſhed abundance of tears at parting, ang 
aſſured her aunt, and her couſin (who was now marie 
to monſieur Saint Hermine) that ſhe ſhould always pr. 
ſerve, with the remembrance of their kindne(s, te 
good impreſſions ſhe had received of their religion, and 
never fail to acknowledge both the one and the other, 
when ſhe found a time and occaſion proper for it, 
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ADEMOISELLE. Daubigne was conducted 
M from madam Villete's to a relation, Who had : 
law-ſuit then depending at Paris; and being for th 
reaſon obliged to go thither, ſhe carried mademoiſele 
Daubigne with her. This lady hired apartments in the 
ſame houſe where the famous Scaron was lodged : She 
made an acquaintance with him ; and one day, being 
obliged to go abroad alone upon a viſit, ſhe deſired he 
—_ give her couſin leave, in the mean time, to come 
and fit with him; knowing very well that a young lady 
was in no danger from ſuch a perſon, and that perhaps 
it might turn to her advantage. Monſieur Scaron was, 
of all men living, the moſt unhappy in an untoward 
frame of bady, bales not only deformed, but likewii 
very infirm : In conſideration of his wit and parts, it 
had a yearly penſion from the court of five hundred 
crowns. Scaron was charmed with the converlation d 
mademoiſelle Daubigne ; and her kinſwoman took tre 
quent opportunities of leaving her with him. 14 

ave Scaron occaſion to diſcover ſtill new beauties 
ſee from time to time. She would ſometimes entertan 
him with the ſtory of her adventures aud her misfortunes 


beginning even with what ſhe ſuffered before ſhe vs 
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born; all which ſhe knew how to deſcribe in fo expreſ- 


fre and moving a manner, that he found himſelf touch- 
e, ed with a ſtrong compaſſion towards her; and reſolved 
in with himſelf, it not to make her happy, at leaſt to ſet 
nd her at eaſe, by placing her in a nunnery at his own 
ed expence. But upon father deliberation, he found him- 
e- ſelf very much inclined to lay before her an alternative, 
he which, in all likelihood, ſhe never expected. One da 
nd therefore, when ſhe was left alone with him, as ad, 


ke opened his intentions to her (as it is ſaid) much after 
the following manner. I am, mademoiſelle (ſays he) 
not a little moved with your misfortunes, and the great 
{afferings you have undergone: I am likewiſe very 
ſenſible of the uneaſy circumſtances under which you 
labour at preſent; and I have now for ſome days been 
contriving with myſelf how to extricate you out of all 
your difficulties : At Iaſt I have fallen upon two ways 
| of doing what I ſo much defire ; I leave you to deter- 
mine according to your inclinations, in the choice of 


ied the one or the other; or, if neither of them pleaſe you, 
12 to refuſe them both. My fortunes are too narrow to 
kat enable me to make yours anſwerable to your merit; all 
ele that J am capable of doing is, either to make you a 
the joint partaker with myſelf of the little I have, or to 
de place you, at my own expence, in any convent you 
ing ſhall chooſe. I wiſh it were in my power to do more 
be for you. Conſult your own inclinations, and do what 


me you think will be moſt agreeable to yourſelf. As for 
my perſon, I do not pretend to recommend it to you; 


1 I know make but an ungainly figure; but I am not 
„dle to new-mould it; I offer myſelf to you ſuch as 1 
em; and yet, ſuch as you ſee me, I do affure you that 
e t would not beſtow myſelf upon another; and that I 
ne muſt have a very preat eſteem for you, ever to propoſe 
red rage. winch, of all things in the world, I have 
| 0 had the leaſt in my thoughts hitherto, Conſider, there- 
re fore, and take your final reſolutions, either to turn nun, 
bs or to marry me, or to continue in your preſent condi- 
_ uon, without repining, ſince theſe do all of them de- 
al  pend upon your own choice. 

es Madamoiſelle Daubigne returned monſieur Scaron 


the thanks he ſo well deſerved. She was too ſenſible 
v'F I 6 of 
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of tlie diſugreeableneſs of a dependent ſtate, not u 
b- glad to accept of a ſettlement that would place her 
at leaſt above want: Finding therefore in herſelf ng 
call towards a nunnery, ſhe auwversd monſieur $cargy 
wirgout heatation, that ſhe had too great a ſenſe oi her 
0134.15 ty him not to be deſuous of that way of life, 
that would give her the moit irequent occaſions of ſhy. 
ing her grati ude to him. Scaron, who was prepotleſſe 
with the flattering hopes of pailing his lite wita a perde 
he liked fo well, was charmed with her anſwer. I 
both came to a reſolution, that he ſhould aſk her re. 
lation's content that very evening: She gave it very 
frankly ; and this marriage, ſo ſoon concluded, was, à 
it were, the inlet to all the tuture tortunes of madan 
Maintenon. She made a good wife to Scaron, living 
happily with him, and wanted no conveniencies during 
his life; but loſing him, ſhe loſt all; his penſion ceaſed 
upon his death, and ſhe found herielf again reduced to 
the ſame indigent condition in which the had Leen be- 
fore her marriage, 

Upon this, the retired into the convent in the Place 
Royale, four-led for the relief of neceſlitous pcrſous; 
where the friends of her deccaſed huſband took care of 
her. It was here the friendjt.ip between her and madim 
Saint Baſile (a nun), had its beginning, which has con- 
tinued ever ſince, for ſhe ſlill goes to viſit her frequently 
in the convent de la Raquette, where ſhe now lives, 
And to the honour of madam Maintenon, it muit be 
allowed, that ſhe has always been of a grateful temper, 
and mindtul, in her high fortunes, of her old triencs, 
to whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. | 

Her huſband's friends did all they could to preval 
upon the court to continue to her the penſion which 
monſieur Scaron had enjoyed: In order to this, pe- 
tions were frequently given in, which began always 
wich, „he widow Scaron moit humbly prays your 
% Majeſty,” &c. But all theſe] petitions fignited le- 
thing; and the K ng was ſo weary of them that he 
has been heard. to Gy, « Mutt I always be pelteres 
with the widow Scaron ?” notwithſtanding Which, Her 
friends were reſolved not to be diſcouraged in their c- 


deavours to ſerve her, | 
6 Ali 
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After this, ſhe quitted the convent, and went to live 
in the Hotel d' Albert, where her huſband had always 
been very much eſteemed. Here (it is ſaid) ſomething 
very remarkable happened to her, which I fall relate, 
becauſe J find it ſo confidently affirmed upon the know- 
ledge of a certain author. Ihere were maſons at work 
in the Hotel d' Albert, not far from the apartment of 
madam Scaron : One of them came into her chamber, 
and finding two or three viiitants, of her own lex, de- 
red he might ſpeak with her in private; ſhe carried 
him into her cloſet, where he took upon him to tell her 
al the future events of her life. But whence he drew 
this knowledge (continues my author) which time has 
bo wonderfully verified, is a myſtery ſtill to me. As to 
madam Scaron, ſhe ſaw then ſo little appearance of 
probability in his predictions, that ſhe hardly gave the 
Beaſt heed to them. Nevertheleſs the company, upon 
her return, remark'd ſome alteration in her countenance; 
End one of the ladies ſaid, Surely this man has brought 
hou ſome very pleaſing news, for you look with a 
more chearful air than you did before he came in. 
El here would be ſufficient reaſon for my doing ſo, re- 
plied the, if I could give any credit to what this fellow 
Was promiſed me. And I can tell you (ſays ſhe, ſmiling) 
What if there ſhould be any thing in it, yuu will do well 
& begin to make your court to me befyrehand. Theſe. 
dies could not prevail upon her to ſatisfy their curioſity 
Ruy farther ; but ſhe communicated the whole ſecret. 
V a bolom friend after they were gone; and it is from. 
Mat lady it came to be known, when the events fore- 
vid were come to paſs, and ſo ſcrupulous a ſccrecy in, 
Hat point did no longer ſeem neceſtary. | 

Some time after this, ſhe was adviled to ſeek all oc- 
Elous of inſinuating herſelf into the favour of madam 
ounteſpan, who was the king's muſtreſs, and had an 
Peolute influence over him. Madam Scaron therefore 
Pur the means of being preſented to madam Mountel- 
in, and at that time ſpoke to her with ſo good a 
Face, that madam Mounteſpan, pitying her circum- 
Faces, and reſolving to make them more eaſy, took 
Pon her to carry a petition from her to the kid 2, and 
deliver it with her own hands. The King, upon, 
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madam Scaron to help her out, and giving her the c 


- apreeable billet, full of wit and tendernels. Macs 
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her preſenting it to him, faid * What, the widow Scar 
again? Shall I never fee any thing elſe ?” Indeed, 
Sir, ſays madam Monteſpan, it is now a long tine 
ſince you ought not to have had her name mentioned 1» 
you any more, and it is ſomething extraordinary thx 
your majeſty has done nothing all this while for a por 
woman, who, without exception, deſerves a much 
better condition, as well upon the account of her own 
merit, as of the reputation of her late huſband. Thz 
king, who was always glad of an opportunity to please Wi 
madam Mounteſpan, granted the petitioner all that ds di 
defired. Madam Scaron came to thank her patroneß; b 
and madam Mounteſpan took ſuch a liking to be, in 
that ſhe would by all means / preſent her to the king, N. 
and after that propoſed to him, that ſhe might be mace lf 
governante to their children. His majeſty conſented u 
it; and madam Scaron, by her addreſs and good ch. pin 
duct, won fo much upon the affections and efteem of MF tut 
madam Mounteſpan, that in a little time ſhe became her ant 
favourite and confidante. | F 

It happened one night that madam Mounteſpan {nt wa 
for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in great perpletm, vo 
She had juſt then, it ſeems, received a billet from te WW inci 
king, which required an immediate anſwer ; and thouyi 
ſhe did by no means: want wit, yet in that inſtant tt 
found herſelf incapable of writing any thing with ſpitt 
In the mean time the meffenger waned for an ante; 
while ſhe racked her invention to no purpoſe. Ha 
there been nothing more requiſite, but to fay at 
tender things, ſhe needed only to have copied the dictaꝶ 
of her heart; but ſhe had over and above the reps 
tation of her ſlile and manner of writing to mantz! 
and her invention played her falfe in fo critical 
juncture. This reduced her to the neceſſity of def 


Fi 
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biller, ſhe bid her make an anſwer to it immediz 


Madam Scaron would, ont of modefly, have excuit 
herſelf ; but madam Mounteſpan laid her abſolute c 
mands upon her: So that ſhe obeyed, and writ 2 82 


Mounteſpan was very much pleaſed with it, ſhe cop 
it, and ſent it. The king was mfmitely delighted uy 
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: He thought madam Mounteſpan had furpaſſe] her- 


wif; and he attributed her more than ordinary wit 
upon this occaſion to an increaſe of tenderneſs. The 
principal part of his amuſement that night, was to read 
| over and over again this letter, in which he diſcovered 
neu beauties upon every reading. He thought himſelf 
© the happieſt and the moſt extraordinary man living, to 
be able to inſpire his miſtreſs with ſuch ſurpriſing ſenti- 
ments and turns of wit. 3 
Next morning, as ſoon as he was dreſt, he went 
directly to make a viſit to madam Mounteſpan. What 
happy genius, madam, ſays he, upon his firſt coming 
into her chamber, influenced your thoughts laſt night? 
Never certainly was there any thing ſo charming, and 
ſo finely writ, as the billet you ſent me ! and if you truly 
© feel the tenderneſs you have ſo well deſcribed, my hap- 
pineſs is complete. Madam Mounteſpan was in con- 
S tuſion with theſe praiſes, which properly belonged to 
© another, and ſhe could not help betraying ſomething of 
it by her bluſhes. The King perceived the diſorder ſhe 
vas in, and was earneſt to know the cauſe of it. She 
# would fain have put it off; but the king's curioſity {till 
© increaſing, in proportion to the excuſes ſhe made, ſhe 
8 was forced to tell him all that had paſſed, leſt he ſhould 
Jof himſelf imagine ſomething worſe. The king was 
extremely ſurpriſed, though in civility he diſſembled 
ut bis thoughts at that time, nevertheleſs he could not 
belp defiring to fee the author of the letter that had 
r pleaſed him fo much; to fatisfy himſelf whether her 
mit in converſation was equal to what it appeared in 
e WE writing. Madam Scaron now began to call to mind 
„de prediftions of the maſon ; and from the deſire the 
Lag had to ſee her, conceived no ſmall hopes: Not- 
107 WE withitanding ſhe now had paſſed the flower of her age, 
et vet ſhe flattered herſelf, that her deſtiny had reſerved 


dis one conqueſt in ſtore for her, and this mighty 
e monarch to be her captive, She was exactly ſhaped, 
bad a noble air, fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with 
be ruddy lips. She has beſides, the art of expreſſing 
2 


every thing with her eyes, and of adjuſting her looks 
to her thoughts in ſuch a manner, that all ſhe ſays 
Boes directly to the heart, The king was already pre- 
poſſeſt 
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poſſeſt in her favour ; and, after three or four time; 
converſing with her, began viſibly to cool in his ag. 
tions towards madam Mounteſpan. 

The King in a little time purchaſed for madyy 
Scaron thoſe lands which carry the name of Mainterg,, 
a title which ſhe from that time has taken. Never yy 
there an inſtance of any favourite having fo great 2 
power over a prince, as what ſhe has hitherto man. 
tained. None can obtain the leaſt favour, but by in. 
mediate application to- her. Some are of opinion, thy 
ſhe has been the occaſion of all the ill treatment which 
the proteſtants have met with, and conſequently of the 
damage the whole kingdom has received from thol 
proceedings. But it is more reaſonable to think, thy 
whole revolution was brought about by the contrivance; 
of the jeſuits ; and ſhe has always been known to be 
too little a favourer of that order of men to promote 
their intrigues. Beſides, it is not natural to think tha 
ſhe who formerly had a good opinion of the reformed 
religion, and was pretty well inſtructed in the pro. 
teſtant faith and way of worſhip, ſhould ever be the 
author of a perſecution againſt thoſe innocent peopls, 
who never had in any thing offended her, 
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T is the general opinion, that madam Maintenoz 

has of late years influenced all the meaſures of thz 
court of France. The King, when he has taken the 
air after dinner, never fails of going to fit with her 
till about ten o'clock ; at which time he leaves her to 
go to his ſupper. The comptroller-general of the 
tinances likewiſe comes to her apartments to meet the 
King: While they are in diſcourſe madam Maintenot 
ſits at her wheel towards the other end ot the 100m, 
not ſeeming to give the lealt attention to what i; (ad. 
Nevertheleſs, the minilter never makes a propoſition u 
the King, but his majeſty turns towards her, and fas 
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« What think you, madam of this?“ She expreſſes her 
opinion after a modeſt manner; and whatſoever ſhe 
Jays is done. Madam Maintenon never appears in pub- 
Flick, except when ſhe goes with the King to take the 
Fair; and then ſhe ſits on the ſame ſeat with the King, 
Ewith her ſpectacles on, working a piece of embroidery, 
and does not ſeem to be ſo much as ſenſible of the great 
Efortunes and honours to which ſhe has raiſed herſelf. 
She is always very modeftly dreſt, and never appears 


x wor 
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Vith any train of ſervants. Every morning ſhe goes 
> o St. Cyr, to give her orders there, it being a kind of a 


purſery founded by herſelf for the education of young 
Wadies of good families, but no fortune. She returns 
rom thence about the time the King rites, who never 
Hils to pay her a morning viſit. She goes to maſs al- 
Ways by break of day, to avoid the concourſe of people, 
She is rarely ſeen by any, and almoſt inacceſſible to 
very body, excepting three or four particular acquain- 
Fance of her own ſex. Whether it be, that ſhe would 
y this conduct avoid envy, as ſome think; or, as others 
Gould have it, that ſhe is afraid the rank which ſhe 
Winks due to her, ſhould be diſputed in all viſits and 
Wublick places, is doubtful. It is certain, that upon all 
Necaſions ſhe declines the taking of any rank; and the 
Wtle of Marquiſſe (which belongs to the lands the King 
urchaſed for her) is ſuppreſſed before her name; 
Peither will ſhe accept of the title of a dutcheſs, aſpiring 
all probability at ſomething ſtill higher, as will ap- 
Near by what follows. 

From ſeveral particulars in the conduct of the French 
N ing, as well as in that of madam Maintenon, it has 
Pr me years been the prevailing opinion of the court 
dat they are married. And it 1s ſaid, that her am- 
Wition of being declared queen broke out at laſt; and 
Wat ſhe was reſolved to give the King no quiet till it 
Was Cone, He for ſome time reſiſted all her ſollicitations 
Pon that head, but at length, in a fit of tenderneſs 
Wd good-nature, he promiſed her, that he would con- 
Wit his confeſſor upon that point. Madam M intenon 
pleaſed with this, not doubting but that father la 
Naiſe would be glad of this occalion of making his 
Port to her; but he was too ſubtle a courtier not to 
perceive 
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perceive the danger of engaging in ſo nice an aß. 
and for that reaſon evaded it, by telling the King, th 


he did not think himſelf a caſuiſt able enough to dect 7 
a queſtion of fo great importance, and for that naß M 
deiired he might conſult with ſome man of (:i!} 2 | 
learniug, for whoſe ſecrecy he would be respond ab] 


The king was apprehenſive leſt this might make u 
matter too publick ; but as ſoon as father la Cha +11 
named monſieur Fenelon, the archbiſhop of Cambry, of ; 
his fears were over; and he bid him go and find hin 
out. As ſoon as the conteflor had communicated tie 
buſineſs he came upon to the biſhop, he ſaid, Wiy 
« have I done, Father, that you ſhould ruin me! by 
tis no matter; let us go to the King.” Elis maj 
was in his cloſet, expecting them. The bilkop «x 
no ſooner entered, but he threw himſelf at the king, 
feet, and begged of him not to ſacrifice him: Ihe Kiy 
promiſed him that he would not; and then propoſcd ty 
caſe to him. The biſhop, with his uſual fincerity, x, 
22 to him the great prejudice he would do him 
y declaring his marriage, together with the ill cork. 
2 that might attend ſuch a proceeding, 1 
ing very much approved his reaſons, and relolvedy 
go no farther in this affair. Madam Maintenon fl 
preſſed him to comply with her; but it was now alu 
no purpoſe ; and he told her it was not a thing to l 
done. She aſked him, if it was Father la Chaiſe ch 
diſſuaded him from it. He for ſome time retuzci 
ive her any anſwer; but at laſt, overcome by i 
importunities, he told her every thing as it had pak. 
She upon this diſſembled her 5 that ſhe mit 
be the more able to make it prove effectual. vie d 
by no means think the jeſuit was to be forgiven ; & 
the firſt marks of her vengeance fell upon the 4 
biſhop of Cambray. He and all his relations were, 1 
a little time, put out of all their employments at coz 
upon which he retired to live quietly upon his biſhops 
and there have no endeavours been ſpared to dep" 
him even of that. As a farther inſtance of the i 
trolable power of this great favourite, aud of her te 
ing even the moſt trivial matters that ſhe thinks mf 
tend to her prejudice, or the diminution of her h 
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it is remarkable, that the Italian comedians were driven 
out of Paris, for playing a comedy called “ la Fauſſe 
« Prude,” which was ſuppoſed to reflect upon madam 


Maintenon in particular. | 
n is ſomething very extraordinary, that ſhe has been 


le able to keep entire the affections of the Kmg fo many 
ie ears, after her youth and beauty were gone, and never 
all into the leaſt diſgrace ; notwithſtanding the number 
„or enemies ſhe has had, and the intrigues that have been 


formed againſt her from time to time. This brings into 
Iny memory a ſaying of King William's, that 1 have 
heard on this occaſion; © That the King of France was 
& in his conduct, quite oppoſite to other Princes; ſince he 
made choice of young miniſters, and amuld miſtreſs,” But 
this lady's charms, have not lain ſo much in her perſon, 
Was in her wit and good ſenſe. She has always had the 
Baddreſs to flatter the vanity of the King, and to mix 
Blways ſomething ſolid and uſeful with the more agree- 
Wble parts of her converſation. - She has known how 
introduce the moſt ſerious affairs of ſtate into their 
hours of pleaſure ; by telling his majeſty, that a mo- 
arch ſhould not leve, nor do any thing, like other 

en; and that he, of all men living, knew beſt how to 
de always a King, and always like Himſelf, even in the 
nidſt of his diverſions. The King now converſes with 
ker as a friend, and adviſes with her upon his moſt 
cret affairs, He has a true love and efteem for her; 
nd has taken care, in caſe he ſhould die before her, 
What ſhe may paſs the remainder of her life with ho- 
Pour, in the abbey of St. Cyr; There are apartments 
eady fitted up for her in this place; ſhe and all her 
lomeſticks are to be maintained out of the rents of the 
zouſe, and ſhe is to receive all the honours due to 
foundreſs, This abbey ſtands in the park of Verſailles; 


cre; eis a fine piece of building, and the King has endowed 
co with large revenues. The deſign of it (as J have 
2 entioned Pefore) is to maintain and educate young 
dee dies, whoſe fortunes do not anſwer to their birth. 


None are accounted duly qualified for this place, but 
ch as can give ſufficient proofs of the nobility of their 
amily on the father's ſide for an hundred and forty 
ears, beſides which, they muſt have a certificate of 
their 
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their poverty under the hand of their biſhop, 7}, 4 
age at which perſons are capable of being admitted her 
is from ſeven years old till twelve. Laſtly, it is require, 

that they ſhould have no defect or blemiſh of body g { 
mind; and for this reaſon there are perſons appoint; i 
to viſit and examine them before they are received nu N. 
the College. When theſe young ladies are once 2. 
mitted, their parents and relations have no need to put 
themſelves to any farther expence or trouble abqy 
them. They are provided with all neceſſaries {6 
maintenance and education: They ſtile themſelves d 
the order of St. Lewis. When they arrive to an wx 
to be able to chooſe a ſtate of life for themſelves, they 
may either be placed as nuns in ſome convent a: the 
King's expence, or be married to ſome gentlema, 
whom madam Maintenon takes care, upon that cond- 
tion, to provide for, either in the army or in the 4. 
pances ; and the lady receives, beſides, a portion di 
four hundred piſtoles. Moſt of theſe marriages har 
proved very ſucceſsful, and ſeveral gentlemen have by 
them made great fortunes, and been advanced to ver 
conſiderable employments. 

I muſt conclude this ſhort account of madam Maints 
non with advertiſing my readers, that I do not pretend 
to vouch for the ſeveral particulars that I have related 
All I can ſay is, that a great many of them are atteſed 
by ſeveral writers; and that I thought this ſketch f 
woman fo remarkable all over Europe, would be nou 
entertainment to the curious, till ſuch a time as lone 
pen, more fully inſtructed in her whole life and cs 
racter, ſhall undertake to give. it to the publick. 
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No 49. TuukspAv, May 7. 
_— poſſit facere & ſervare beatum. 
Hor. Ep. 6. I. 1. v. 2. 


To make men happy, and to keep them ſo, CREECH, 
a 


T is of great uſe to conſider the pleaſures which 
1 conſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſh- 
die ed into natural and fantaſtical. Natural pleaſures 
call thoſe, which not depending on the faſhion and 
captice of any particular age or nation, are ſuited to 
human nature in | ge and were intended by provi- 


dence as rewards for the uſing our faculties agreeably 


bon ſto the ends for which they were given us. Fantaſtical 
4 pleaſures are thoſe which having no natural fitneſs to 


Edelight our minds, preſuppoſe tome particular whim 
Sor taſte accidentally prevailing in a ſet of people, to 
Thich it is owing that they pleaſe. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and chearful- 
Weſs with which I have paſſed my life, are the effect 
of having, ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, 
Kontinued my inclinations to the former ſort of pleaſures, 
Pat as my experience can be a rule only to my own 
dions, it may probably be a _ motive to induce 
Wthers to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they would conſider 
that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by an inſtinét 
Wmpreſſed on our minds. by the author of our nature, 
Pho beſt underſtands our frames, and conſequently beſt 
_ what thoſe pleaſures are, which will give us the 
Walt uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatiſ- 
action in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, 
hat the objects of our natural defires are cheap or eaſy 
40 be obtained, it being a maxim that holds throughout 
De whole ſyſtem of created beings, * that, nothing is 
made in vain,” much leſs the inſtincts and appetites of 
Bumals, which the benevolence as well as wiſdom of 
Wc Deity, is concerned to provide for, Nor is the 
: fruition 
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fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, than the acquit. 
tion is eaſy z and the pleaſure is heightened by the [vgs 
of having anſwered forme naturd{. end, and the Conſeroul. 
neſs of actifig in concert with theTupreme Sdvernor af 
the univerſe. 

Under natural pleaſures I comprehend thoſe hig 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the fe. 
ſual part of our nature. And of the pleaſures whic | 
affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed naty;y 
that are contained within the rules of reaſon, which i 
allowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient of human nz. 
ture as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any kind at 
hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs natury 
pleaſures. | 

It is evident, that a deſire terminated in money i 
fantaſtical; ſo is the deſire of outward diſtinRiong 
which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us x 
uſeful to mankind ; and the Cefire of things merely be. 
cauſe they are new or foreign. Men, who are indi. 
poſed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are driver 
to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of the mind, 
and the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily ſatisfied, It is, 
in ſome ſort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that 
diſdaining a cheap and vulgar happineſs, they frame v 
themſelves imaginary goods, in which there is nothing 
can raiſe defire, but the difficulty of obtaining then. 
Thus men become the contrivers of their own miſery, 
as a puniſhment on themſelves for departing from the 
meaſures of nature. Having by an habitual reflection 
on theſe truths made them familiar, the efect is, that!, 
among a number of perſons who have debauched ther 
natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which I hare 
arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius or at 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe uc. 
tions inſtilled by cuſtom and education. 

The various objects that compoſe the world ver 
by nature formed to delight our ſenſes ; and as it is thi 
alone that makes them defirable to an uncorrupted tale 
a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when de 
poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which they are fitted if 
nature to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſid 
myſelf as having a natural property in every oy 
5 
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vt adminiſters pleaſure to me. When I am in the 
ountry, all the fine ſeats near the place of my reſi- 
tence, and to which I have accels, I regard as mine. 
ve ſame I think of the groves and fields where [ 
alk, and muſe on the folly of the civil landlord in 
ondon, who has the ſantaſtical pleaſure of draining 
'y rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger to freth 
ir and rural enjoyments. By theſe principles I am 

oſſeſſed of half a dozen of the fineſt ſeas in England, 
Khich in the eye of the Jaw belong to certain of my ac- 
uaintance, who being men of buſineſs chooſe to live 
Pear the court. 

In ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs my 
Mime, a ſtranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
Womeſticks ; but in my own. thoughts, and natural 
Jadgment, I am maſter of the houſe, and he who goes 
Sy that name is my ſteward, who eaſes me of the care 
pf providing for myſelf the conveniencies and pleaſures 
pf life. 

When I walk the ſtreets, I uſe the foregoing na- 
Mural maxim, (viz. That he is the true poſſeflor of a 
ching who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without 
the enjoyment of it,) to convince myſelf that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that 1 
meet, which I regard as amuſements deſigned to delight 
ry eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind people 
ho tit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have 
A real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure from their 
gexterior embelliſhments. Upon the ſame principle, I 


have diſcovered that I am che natural proprietor of all 
the diamond necklaces, the croſſes, ftars, brocades, 


and embroidered clothes, which I ſee at a play or birth- 
right, as giving more natural delight to the ſpectator 
than to thoſe that wear them. And I look on the 
Wbeaus and ladies as ſo many paraquets in an aviary, 
Jer tulips in a garden, deſigned purely for my diver- 
Fon. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or library that 
have free acceſs to, I think my own. In a word, 
gall that I defire is the uſe of things, let who will have 
the keeping of them. By which maxim J am grown 
one of the richeſt men in Great Britain ; with this dif- 


erence, that I am not a prey to my own Cares, or the 
$eu'y of others, The 
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The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my g- 
vate exconumy. As I cannot go to the price of hin. 
painting, I have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beay, 
tully b pieces of landikip and perſpecus 
which are much more pleaſing to a natural tate thy 
unknown faces or Dutch gambols, tho' done by the hy 
maſters : my couches, beds, and window-curtaing 1 
of Triſh ſtuff, which thoſe of that nation work ven 
fine, and with a delightful mixture of colours. Ihen 
not a piece of China in my houte ; but I have glagg 
of all forts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt colon 
which are not the leſs pleaſing, becauſe they are dd. 
meſtick, and cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing ü 
neat, entire and clean, and fitted to the taſte of ons 
who had rather be happy than be thought rich, 

Every day, numberleſs innocent and natural gra 
ſications occur to me, while I behold my fellow crez. 
tures labouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuitof trifes; 
one, that he may be called by a particular appellation; 
another, that he may wear a particular ornament, which 
I regard as a bit of ribband that has an agreeall; 
effect on my ſight, but is ſo far from ſupplying tle 
place of merit where it is not, that it ſerves only v 
make the want of it more conſpicuous. Fair weathe 
is the joy of my ſoul ; about noon 1 behold a blue 
with rapture, and receive great conſolation from th: 
roſy daſhes of light which adorns the clouds of tl: 
morning and evening. When J am loſt among yreen 
trees, 1 do not envy a great man with a great crout 
at his levee, And I often lay aſide thoughts of goiug 
to an opera, that I may enjoy the filent pleaſure « 
walking by moon-light, or viewing the ſtars ſparkle in 
their azure ground; which I look upon as part 0: ny 

ſſeſſions, not without a ſecret indiguation at the tue. 
eflneſs of mortal men, who, in their race through lit! 
overlook the real enjoyments of it. 

But the pleaſure which naturally affects a kumar 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting toucnes, | 
take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of ininite 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that will crown our . 
tuous endeavours here, with a happineſs hereaſter, g 
as our deſires, and laſting as our immortal fouls. 1» 
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; a perpetual ſpring of r r in the mind. This 


ba, Lens our calamities, an doubles our joys. Without 
. the higheſt ſtate of life is inſipid, and with it tha 
Une welt is a paradiſe. What unnatural wretches then are 


thoſe who can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine a merit, in 
ndeavouring to rob virtue of her ſupport, and a man 
bf his preſent as well as future bliſs ? But as I bave 
frequently taken occaſion to animadvert on that ſpecies 
a mortals, ſo I propoſe to repeat my animadverſions 
on them, till I ſee ſome ſymptoms of amendment. 
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O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam ?—— 
» q £ Ho. Sat. 6. I, 2. V. Co. 


Oh! when ſhall I enjoy my country ſeat ? CREECH, 


HE perplexities and diverſions, recounted in the 

tollowing letter, are repreſented with {ome plea- 
antry 3 J ſhall therefore make this epiſtle the entertain- 
ment of the day. 


To NESTOR IroxSiDe, Eſq; 
SIR, 


N * E time of going into the country drawing near, 
ö L am extremely enliven'd with the agrecable 
memorial of every thing that contributed to my 1:2 p- 


* which, I ſhall not dwell ſo much upon the verdute of 


* or melody of birds, as upon ſome particular ſatistac- 
tions, which, tho' not merely rural, mutt naturally 
* create a defire of ſeeing that place, where only I have 
met with them. As to my paſſage I flall make no 
* other mention, than of the pompous pleaſureof being 
' Whirled along with ſix horles, the eaſy grandcur of 
* lolling in an handſome chariot, the reciprocal ſatiſ- 
faction the inhabitants of all towns and villages 

ol, I, K received 


* pineſs when I was laſt there. In the recounting of 


* the fields, the ſhade of woods, the trilling of rivul-ts,. 
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* 


ing it: convincing him therefore of the danger 


obſervation have furniſhed him with. Whenert 


received from, and returned to, paſſengers of * 
diſtinction. The gentleman's ſeat (with wi. 
S a (with Whow 

among others, I had the honour to go down) i, * 
remains of an ancient caſtle which has ſuffered 1 
much for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The run 
the ſeveral turrets and ſtrong holds, gave my Ihe 
ination more pleaſant exerciſe than the moſt mars 

cent ſtructure could, as I look upon the honour, 

wounds of a defaced ſoldier with more vener: 
than the moſt exact proportion of a beautiful wem 
As this deſolation renewed in me a general temen. 
brance of the calamities of the late civil war, | 
began to grow defirous to know the hiſtory of fie 
particular ſcene of action in this place or my ah 
I here muſt beſeech you not to think me t:%iou i 
mentioning a certain barber, who for his gener: 
knowledge of things and perſons, may be had in coy! 
eſtimation with any of that order among the Romar, 
This perſon was allowed to be the beſt hiſtorian upaz 
the ſpot; and the ſequel of my tale will diſcce, 
that I did not chooſe him ſo much for the ſoft toc 
of his hand, as his abilities to entertain me with 2 
account of the leaguer time, as he calls it, the mot 
authentick relations of which, thro” all parts of the 
town, are derived from this perſon. I found hin, 
indeed, extremely loquacious, but withal a man « 
as much veracity as an impetuous ſpeaker could be, 
The firſt time he came to ſhave me, before he a 
his weapon to my chin, he gave a flouriſh with , 
very like the ſalutation the prize-fighters give tit 
company with theirs, which made me apprehend - 
ciſion would as certainly enſue. The dexterity d 
this overture conſiſts in playing the razor, with! 
nimble wriſt, mighty near the noſe without tuch. 


conſequence of ſuch an unneceſſary agility, wit 
much perſuaſion I ſuppreſſed it. During the peru 
of my face he gives me ſuch accounts of the ft. 
milics in the neighbourhood, as tradition and his cn 


the precipitation of his account makes him blunde, 
his cruel right-hand correſponds, and the razor di. 
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covers on my face, at what part of it he was in the 
peaceable, and at what part in the bloody incidents of 
his narrative, But I had long before learned to ex- 
ſe my perſon to any difficulties that might tend to 
the improvement of my mind. His breath, found 
was very peſtilential, and being obliged to utter a 
reat deal of it, for the carrying on his narrations, I 
beſeeched him, before he came into my room, to go 
into the kitchen and mollify it with a breakfaſt. 
When he had taken off my beard, with part of my 
face, and drefled my wounds in the capacity of a 
barber-ſurgeon, we travers'd the ,out-works abvut 
the caſtle, where I received particular information in 
what places any of note among the beſiegers, or the 
befeged, received any wound, and I was carried al- 
ways to the very ſpot where the fact was done, how- 
ſoever dangerous (ſcaling part of the walls, or ſtumb- 
ling over looſe ſtones) my approach to ſuch a place 
might be ; it being conceived impoſſible to arrive 
at a true krowledge of thoſe matters without this 
hazardous explanation upon them ; inſomuch that I 
received more contuſions from theſe ſpeculations, than 
| probably could have done, had I been the moſt bold 
adventurer at the demolition of this caſtle. This, as 
all other his informations, the barber ſo lengthened 
and hufbanded with digreſſions, that he had always 
ſomething new to offer, wilely concluding that when 
he had finiſhed the part of an hiſtorian, I ſhould have 
no occaſion for him as a barber. 
Whenever I look'd at this antient pile of building, 
] thought it perfectly reſembled any of thoſe caſtles, 
which in my infancy I had met with in romances, 
where ſeveral unfortunate knights, and ladies were, 
by certain giants, made priſoners irrecoverably, till 
* the knight of the burning peſtle, or any other of 
* equal hardineſs, ſhould deliver them from a long 
* captivity. There is a park adjoining, pleaſant be- 
* yond the moſt poetical deſcription, one part of which 
is particularly private by being inacceſſible to thoſe 
that have not great reſolution. This I have made 
* ſacred to love and poetry, and after having regularly 
* invoked the goddeſs 1 adore, I here compoſe a 
K 2 f tender, 
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tender couplet or two, which, when I come home 
I venture to ſhew my particular friends, who lor 
me ſo well as to conceal my follies. After my poet; 
ſinks upon me, I relieve the labour of my brain }; 
a little manuſcipt with my penknife ; while, wi 


Rocheſter, 


Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

© ] ſometime carve a true-love's knot; 
There a tall oak her name does bear, 
In a large ſpreading character. 


I confefs once whilit J was engraving one of ny 
moſt curious conceits upon a delicate imooth bert, 
my feet, in the tree which | had gained with much 
ſkill, deſerted me; and the lover, with much ama. 
ment, came plump into the river: I did not recover 
the true ſpirit of amour under a week, and not with. 
out applying myſelf to ſome of the ſoſteſt paliages in 
Caſſandra and Cleopatra. 

Iheſe are the pleaſures I meet without doors; those 
within were as follow. I had the happineſs to lie i 
a room that had a large hole opening from it, which, 
by unqueſtionable tradition, had been formerly con- 
tinued to an abbey two miles from the caitle, for a 
communication betwixt the auſtere creatures of that 
place, with others not altogether ſo contemplathe. 
And the keeper's brother aſſures me, that when te 
formerly lay in this room, he had ſeen ſome of the 
ſpirits of this departed brotherhood, enter from the 
hole into this chamber, where they continued wit 
the utmoſt civility to fleſh and blood, ?till they war 
oppreſied by the morning air: And if 1 don't rectiie 
his account with a very ſerious and believing coun- 
tenance, he ventures to laugh at me as a moit ridic!- 
lous intidel. I he moſt unaccountable pleature I take 
with a fine white young owl, which ſtrayed one nigit 
in at my window, and which I was reſolved to maks 
a priſoner, but withal to give all the indulgence that 
its confinement could poſlibly admit of. I fo far t. 
ſinuated myſelf into his favour, by preſents of fret 
proviſions, that we could be very good company it 


gether. There is ſomething in the eye of tit 
| | * creature, 
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50, : 

** creature, of ſuch merry Juſtce, ſomething of ſuch 
* human cunning in the turn of his viſage, that I found 
078 £ 


« vaſt delight in the ſurvey of it. One objeCtion in- 
« deed I at firſt faw, that this bird being the bird of 
« Pailas, the choice of this favourite might afford 
curious matter of rallery to the ingenious, eſpecially 
| « when it ſhall be known, that I am as much delighted 
« with a cat as ever Montaigne was. But notwithiland- 
ine this, I'm ſo far from being aſhamed of this par- 
© ticular humour, that I eſteem myſelf very happy in 
having my odd taſte of pleaſure provided for upon 
« ſuch reaſonable terms. What heightened all the 


et; f 
by 
With 


11 pleaſures I have ſpoke of was the agreeable freedom 
12 with which the gentleman of the houſe entertained 
_ © us; and every one of us came into, or left the com- 
; * pany, as he thought fit; dined in his chamber or the 
wy * parlour, as a fit of ſpleen or ſludy directed him ; nay, 
r ſometimes every man rode or walked a different way, 
© {0 that we never were together, but when we weile 
1 perfectly pleaſed with ourſelves and each other. 

e! | 

„ Four moſt obedient 

ha 

* Humble ſervant, 

he 

J. 4 > 9 
the R. g. 


P. S. I had juſt given my orders for the preſs, men 
my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a viſit. She cam? to 
deſire I would ſhew her the wardrobe of the 1:irards, 
(where the various habits of the auceſtors of that il- 
luſtrious family are preſerved) in order to furniſh her 
with a proper dreſs for the * Wife of Bath.“ Upon ſighe | 
ef the little ruffs, ſhe ſnatched one of them from the | 
pin, clapt it round her neck, and turning. briſtly to- 
wards me, repeated a ſpecch out of her part in the 
comedy of that name. If the reſt of the actors enter 
into their ſeveral parts with the ſame ſpirit, the hu- 
marous characters of this play cannot but appear excel- 
nt on the theatre: For very good judges have in- 

43 formed 
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tender couplet or two, which, when I come hone 
I venture to ſhew my particular friends, who | 
me ſo well as to conceal my follies. After my poet 
ſinks upon me, I relieve the labour of my brain b. 


a little manuſcipt with my penknife ; while, wit 
Rocheſter, 8 * 


Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

© I ſometime carve a true-love's knot ; 
< 'There a tall oak her name does bear, 
In a large ſpreading character. 


* I confeſs once whilſt I was engraving one of ny 
moſt curious conceits upon a delicate ſmooth hark, 
my feet, in the tree which I had gained with much 
ſkill, deſerted me; and the lover, with much ama. 
ment, came plump into the river: I did not recover 
the true ſpirit of amour under a week, and not with. 
out applying myſelf to ſome of the ſoſteſt paſiages in 
Caſſandra and Cleopatra. 
* Theſe are the pleaſures I meet without doors; tho 
within were as follow. I had the happineſs to lie in 
a room that had a large hole opening from it, which, 
by unqueſtionable tradition, had been formerly con. 
tinued to an abbey two miles from the caſtle, for a 
communication betwixt the auſtere creatures of that 
place, with others not altogether ſo contemplative, 
And the keeper's brother aſſures me, that when te 
formerly lay in this room, he had ſeen ſome of the 
ſpirits of this departed brotherhood, enter from the 
hole into this chamber, where they continued with 
the utmoſt civility to fleſh and blood, ?till they were 
oppreſſed by the morning air: And if 1 don't reccie 
his account with a very ſerious and believing coun- 
tenance, he ventures to laugh at me as a moit ridicy- 
lous infidel. Ihe moſt unaccountable pleature I take s 
with a fine white young owl, which ſtrayed one niyit 
in at my window, and which I was reſolved to make 
a priſoner, but withal to give all the indulgence that 
its confinement could poſſibly admit of. I ſo far i. 
ſinuated myſelf into his favour, by preſents of frelb 
s proviſions, that we could be very good company it 
4 gether. There is ſomething in the eye of that 
; _ © creaturh, 
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creature, of ſuch merry luſtre, ſomething of ſuch 
human cunning in the turn of his viſage, that I found 
« yalt delight in the ſurvey of it. One objection in- 
© deed I at firſt faw, that this bird being the bird of 
« Pallas, the choice of this favourite might afford 
curious matter of rallery to the ingenious, eſpecially 
« when it ſhall be known, that I am as much delighted 
« with a cat as ever Montaigne was. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, I'm ſo far from being aſhamed of this par- 
« ticular humour, that I eſteem myſelf very happy in 
+ having my odd taſte of pleaſure provided for upon 
« ſuch reaſonable terms. What heightened all the 
« pleaſures I have ſpoke of was the agreeable freedom 
with which the gentleman of the houſe entertained 
© us; and every one of us came into, or left the com- 
* pany, as he thought fit; dined in his chamber or the 
« parlour, as a fit of ſpleen or ſtudy directed him; nay, 
« ſometimes every man rode or walked a different way, 
{0 that we never were ns en but when we weile 


perfectly pleaſed with ourſelves and each other, 
I am, SIR, 
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* Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 
4.513 8 


P. S. I had juſt given my orders for the preſs, when 
my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a vilit. She came to 
deſire I would ſhew her the wardrobe of the lizards, 
(where the various habits of the anceſtors of that il- 
luſtrious family are preſerved) in order to furniſh her 
with a proper dreſs for the © Wife of Bath.“ Upon ſighe 
of the little ruffs, ſhe ſnatched one of them from the 
pin, clapt it round her neck, and turning briſkly to- 
wards me, repeated a ſpecch out of her part in the 
comedy of that name. If the reſt of the actors enter 
into their ſeveral parts with the ſame ſpirit, the hu- 
morous characters of this play cannot but appear excel- 
lent on the theatre: For very good judges have in- 
| K 
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formed me, that the author has drawn them with ge 
Propriety, and an exact obſervation of the manner, 
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—— Res antiquz laudis & artis 
Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes, 
VII. Georg. 2. v. 114 
Of arts, diſcloſed in ancient days, I ſing, 
And venture to unlock the ſacred ſpring. 


5 IS probable the firſt poets were found at the 
| altar, that they employed their talents in adorn. 
ing and animating the worſhip of their gods; the ſpimt 
of poetry and — reciprocally warm'd each other, 
devotion inſpired poetry, aud poetry exalted devotion; 
the moſt fublime capacities were put to the moſt noble 
uſe; purity of will, and fineneſs of underſtanding, 
were not ſuch ſtrangers as they have been in latter age, 
but were malt frequently lodged in the ſame breaſt, and 
went, as it were, hand in hand to the glory of th: 
world's great ruler, and the benefit of mankind, To 
reclaim our modern poetry, and turn it into its du: 
and primitive channel, 1s an endeavour altogether 
worthy a far greater character than the guardian of 
private family. Kingdoms might be the better for the 
converſion of the muſes from ſenſuality to natural x- 
ligion, and princes on their thrones might be obliged 
and Wessel by its power. 

Were it modeſt, I ſhould profeſs myſelf a great 
admirer of poeſy, but that profeſſion is in effect telling 
the world that I have a heart tender and generous, 4 
heart that can ſwell with the joys, or be depreſſed wit 
the misfortunes of others, nay more, even of imaginary 
perſons ; a heart large enough to receive the greatck 


ideas nature can ſuggeſt, and delicate enough to = 
e 
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te moſt beautiful; it is deſiring mankind to believe 
that I am capable of entering into all thoſe ſubtle 
races, and all that divine elegance, the enjoy ment of 
Which is to be jelt only, and not expreſſed, 

All kinds of poeſy are amiable, but ſacred poeſy 
ſhould be our moit eſpecial delight: Other poetry leads 
us thro? lowery meadows or beautiful gardens, refreſhes 
as with cooling breezes or delicious fruits, ſooths us 
with the murmur of waters or the melody of birds, 
or elſe conveys us to the court or camp; dazzles our 
imagination with crowns and ſceptres, embattied noſts, 
or heroes ſhining in burniſhed ſteel; but ſacred num- 
bers ſeem to admit us into a ſolemn and magnificent 
temple, they encircle us with every thing that is holy 
and divige, they ſuperadd an agreeable awe and re- 
yerence to all thoſe pleaſing emotions we feel from 
other lays; an awe and ieyerence that exalts, while it 


17h 


the chaſtizes : its ſweet authority reſtrains each undue li- 
om. berty of thought, word and action; it makes us think 
piri better and more nobly of ourſelves, from a conſciouſneſs 
her of the great 3 we are in, where ſaints ſurround 
On; vs, and angels are our fellow-worſhippers. 
ble 
no, O let me. , glory in my choice ! 
2 Whom Faw 7 4 — him Hs. gave me voice! 
and This theme ſhall lait, when Homer's ſhall decay, 
the When arts, arms, kings and kingdoms melt away. 
To And can it, pow'rs immortal, can it be, 
Jue That this high province was reſerv'd for me ? 
der Whate'er the new, the raſh adventure coſt, 
F In wide eternity I dare be loſt. | 
he I dare lanch out, and ſhew the muſes more, 1 
fe- Than e'er the learned ſiſters ſaw before. 
ed In narrow limits they were wont to ſing, 
To teach the ſwain, or celebrate the king: 
2t I graſp the whole, no more to parts conſin'd, 
"0 I lift my voice, and ſing to human-kind : 
8 1 ſing to men and angels; angels join | 
fl (Whileſuchthetheme) their ſacred hymns with mine. | 
1 | | 
: But beſides the greater pleaſure which we receive 
| 


from ſacred poeſy, it has another vaſt advantage 3 
4 


> 
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all other; when it has placed us in that imaginary ten, 
ple (of which I juſt now ſpoke) methinks the mighy 
— of the place covers us with an invifible hand 
ecures us in the enjoyments we poſſeſs. We fad; 
kind of refuge in our pleaſure, and our diverſion be. 
comes our ſatety. Why then ſhould not every hex 
that is addicted to the Muſes, cry out in the holy warny 
of the beſt poet that ever lived, I will magnify ther 
O Lord, my king, and I will praiſe thy name for eie 
« and ever.” o 
That greater benefit may be reap'd from ſacred po 
than from any other is indiſputable; but is it capable 
yielding ſuch exquiſite delight? Has it a title only ty 
the regard of the ſerious and aged? Is it only to be 
read on Sundays, and to be bound in black? Or doe | 
put in for the good eſteem of the gay, the fortunate, thy 
young ? Can it rival a ball or a theatre, or give pleaſus 
to thoſe who are converſant with beauty, and have thei 
en ſet high with all the delicacies and poignancy df 
uman wit ? 
That poetry gives us the greateſt pleaſure which 2. 
fects us moſt, and that affects us moſt, which is on a ſab. 
ject in which we have the deepeſt concern; for this t 
Jon it is a rule in epick poetry, that the tale ſhculd be 0 
taken from the hiſtory of that country to which it i ; 
written, or at fartheſt trom their diſtant anceſtors, Thu 
Homer ſung Achilles to the deſcendents of Achilles; a 
Virgil to Auguſtus that hero's voyage, 
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Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres, atque altæ mœnia Romæ. 
| En. 1. v. ( 


From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. 
Da vos. 


Had they changed ſubjects, they had certainly been work 

ts at Greece and Rome, whatever they had been e- 
teemed by the reſt of mankind ; and in what ſubjet: 
have we the greateſt concern, but in thoſe at the ver; 
thought of which © This world grows leſs and leſs, and 
all its glories fade away?“ 
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All other poeſy muſt be dropt at the gate of death, 


this alone can enter with us into immortality ; it wi-l 
admit of an improvement only, not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) 
an entire alteration from the converſe of Cherubim and 
Seraphim: It ſhall not be forgotten, when the ſun and 
moon are remembred no more; it ſhall never die, but 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) be the meaſure of eternity, 
and the laudable ambition of heaven. 

How then can any other poeſy come in competition 


with it? 


Whatever great or dreadful has been done, 
Within the view of conſcious ſtars or ſun, 

Is far beneath my daring ! 1 look down 

On all the ſplendors of the Britiſh crown; 
This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound: 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around: 
Oh all ye ſpirits, how ſoe er disjoin'd, 

Of evety various order, place and kind, 
Hear and aſſiſt a feeble mortal's lays: 

Tis your Eternal King I ſtrive to praiſe. 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are taken out 
of a manaſcript poem on the Lalit Day, Which will ſhorts 
ly appear in publick. 


To the Gua Dilax. 

SIR, 8 
XII/7 HEN you ſpeak of the good which would 
. ariſe from the labours of ingenious men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts upon 
dhe ſublime ſubjects of religion, it ſhould, methinks, 
* be an attractive to them, if you would pleaſe to lay 
“before them, that noble ideas aggrandiſe the ſoul of 
him who writes with a trae taſte of virtue. I was 
* juſt now reading David's lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, and that divine piece was peculiarly pleaſ- 
ng to me, in that there was ſuch an exquiſite ſorrow 
W © exprelied in it without the leaſt alluſion to the dilti- 
* Cultics from whence David was extricated by the fall 
of thoſe great men in his way ta empire. When he 

* received the tidings of Saul's death, his generous 
K 5 mind 
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mind has in it no reflection upon the merit of the un. 
happy man who was taken out of his way, but wh 
* raiſes his ſorrow, inſtead of giving him conſolation. 

The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon thy high places 
„% how are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the flreets of 
% Aſkelon : leſt the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice, 
* leſt the daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph, 

% Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nei. 
«« ther let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offer. 
«« ings : for there the ſhield of the mighty is vilely 4 
* away, the ſhield of Saul as though he had not bye 
« anointed with oil. | 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in thei 
lives, and in their deaths they were not divided: 
bs ny were ſwifter than eagles, they were ſtronger than 
lions. | 

« Ye daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, who 
„ clothed you in ſcarlet, with other delights, who pu 
* on ornaments of gold upon your apparel,” 

How beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul's character, repreſented by a man whom 
that very Saul purſued to death! But when he comes i 
mention Jonathan, the ſublimity ceaſes, and not alle 
to mention his generous friendſhip, and the moſt no- 
ble inſtances ever given by man, he ſinks into a fond 
« neſs that will not admit of high IAguage or alluſion: 
to the greater circumſtances of their life, and turns 
only upon their familiar converſe. 

] am diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan: ge. 
« ry pleaſant haſt thou been unto me: thy love to me 
« was wonderful, paſſing the love of women.” 

In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, me- 
jeſty and worldly power were deſpicable conſideration; 
* when he caſt his eye upon the merit of him who vi: 
* ſo ſuddenly inatched from them: and when he begu 
© to think of the great friendſhip of Jonathan, his pi 
negyrick is uttered only in broken exclamations, and 
tender expreſſions of how much they both loved, nt 
how much Jonathan deſerved, 


P 
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« Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that the 
« yirtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the thing 
+ principally to be conſidered by a Guardian. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


C. F. 


Ne 52, MoNpAxv, May 11. 


— — —toto ſolus in orbe 
Cæſar liber erit——— Luc Ax. 


Cæſar alone, of all mankind, is ſree. 


Shall not aſſume to myſelf the merit of every thing 
in theſe papers. Whereſoever in reading or con- 
verſation, I obſerve any thing that is curious and un- 
common, uſeful or entertaining, I reſolve to give it to 
the publick. The greateſt part of this very paper is an 
extract from a Frenc 1 which was lent me by 
my good friend Mr. Charwell; he tells me he has had 
it about theſe twenty years in his poſſeſſion; and he ſeems 
to me to have taken from it very many of the maxims 
he has purſued in the new ſettlement, I have heretofore 
ſpoken of, upon his lands He has given me ſull liberty 
to make what uſe I ſhall think fit; either to publiſh it 
tire, or to retale it out by penny worths. I have de- 
termined to retale it, and for that end I have tranſlated 
dwers paſſages rendring the words Livre, Sous, and ma- 
ny others of known ſignification in France, into their 
equivalent fenſe, that I may the better be underitood by 
my Engliſh readers. 'The book contains ſeveral me- 
moirs concerning Monſieur Colbert, who had the ho- 
nour to be ſecretary of ſtate to his moſt chriſtian ma- | 
7 and ſuperintendant or chief director of the arts | 
and manufactures of his kingdom. Ihe paſſage for to- | 
day is as follows. | 

| K 6 | 6 It a | 
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ſtill leaving them ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. If 
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It happened that the king was one day expreſt 
* his 2 to this miniſter, * the United Proving 
* ſhould give him ſo much trouble, that ſo great a ng. 
„ narch as he was ſhould not be able to reduce ſo (mz! 
a ſtate with half the power of his whole dominion, 
To which Monſieur Colbert is ſaid to have made the 
following anſwer. 

Sir, ſ preſume upon your indulgence to ſpeck 
what I have thought upon this ſubject with that free. 
dom which becomes a faithful ſervant, and one wh; 
has nothing more at heart than your majeſty's glop 
and the proſperity of your whole people. Your term. 
to ies are vaſtly greater than the United Netherlands; 
but, Sir, it is not land that fights againſt land, but the 
ſtrength and riches of one nation againſt the ſtrengt 
and riches of another. I ſhould have ſaid only riche, 
fince 'tis money that feeds and clothes the ſoldier, 
furniſhes the magazine, provides the train of 2. 
tillery, and anſwers the charge of all other militay 
preparations. Now the riches of a prince or fat, 
are juſt ſo much as they can levy upon their ſubject, 


this ſhall not be left, they will deſert to other counties 
for better uſage; and 1 am ſorry to ſay it, that to 
many of your majeſty's ſubjects are already amony 
your neighbours in the condition of footmen and yz 
lets for their daily bread ; many of your artiſans to 
are fled from the ſeverity of your collectors, they an 
at this time improving the manufactures of your ene- 
mies. France has loſt the benefit of their hands fa 
ever, and your majeſty all hopes of any future exciſe 
by their conſumption. For the extraordinary ſum 
of one year, you have parted with an inheritance, | 
am never able without the utmoſt indignation, to 
think of that miniſter, who had the confidence to tell 
your father, his ſubjects were but too happy, that 
they were not yet reduced to cat graſs : as it itarving 
his people were the only way to free himſelf from ther 
ſeditions. But people will not ſtarve in France, # 
long as bread is to be had in any other country. Hos 
much more worthy of a prince was that ſaying 0 
* your grandfather of glorious memory, that he hopes 
0 
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« to ſee that day, when every houſekeeper in his do- 
« minions ſhould be able to allow his family a capon 
« for their Sunday's ſupper? I lay down this therefore 
« as my firſt principle, that your taxes upon your ſub- 
jects mult leave them ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, at 
« leaſt as comfortable a. ſubliftence as they will find a- 
« mong your neighbours, 

« Upon this principle I ſhall be able to make ſome 
« compariſon berween the revenues of your Majeſty aad 
« thoſe of the States- general. Your territories are near 
thirty times as great, your people more than four 
times as many, yet your revenues are not thirty, no 
| © nor four times as great, nor indeed as great again as 
« thoſe of the United Netherlands. 
In what one article are you able to raiſe twice as 
© much from your ſubjects as the States can do from 
* theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the rents af 
© the lands and houſes? What are the yearly rents of 
© your. whole kingdom? and how much of theſe will 
your majeſty be able to take without ruining the landed 
intereſt? You have, Sir, above a hundred miiltons 
* of acres, and not above thirteen millions of ſubjects, 
eight acres to every ſubject; how inconſiderable muſt 
© be the value of land, where ſo many acres are to pro- 
vide for a ſingle perſon? where a fingle perſon is the 
whole market for the product of ſo much land? And 
hat ſort of cuſtomers are your ſubjects to theſe lands? 
© What clothes is it that they wear? What proviſions 
do they conſume ? Black bread, onions, and other 
* roots, are the uſual diet of the generality of your 
people; their common drink the pure eleinent; the 
ate dreſſed in canvaſs and wooden ſhoes, I mcan fach 
* of them as are not. bare-foot and half-naked. How 
very mean muit be the. eight acres which will afford 
no better ſubſiltence to a fingle perſon ? Yet ſo many 
* of your people live in this deipicable manner, that four 
pounds will be eaſily believed to exceed the annual 
* expences of every one of them at a medium. And 
* how little of this expence will be coming to the land- 
* owner for his rent? or, which is the fame thing, for 
the mere product of his land? Of every thing that is 
* conſumed, the greateſt part of the value is the price 
* 
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of labour that is beſtowed upon it; and ' tis not a 
ſmall part of their price that is paid to your match 
in your exciſes. Of the four pounds expence of enen 
ſubje&, it can hardly be thought that more than fol 
and twenty ſhillings are paid for the mere produd q 
the land. Then if there are eight acres to every 
ſubject, and every ſubject for his conſumption pays 1, 
more than four and twenty ſhillings to the land, thres 
ſhillings at a medium muſt be the full yearly value of 
every acre in your kingdom. Your lands ſepara 
from the buildings cannot be valued higher. 

And what then ſhall be thought the yearly value 5 
the houſes, or, which is the ſame thing, of the lod. 
ings of your thirteen millions of ſubjects? What num. 
bers of theſe are begging their bread throughout your 
kingdom? If your majeſty were to walk incogrith 
through the very ftreets of your capital, and would 
give a farthing to every beggar that aſks you alms in 
a walk of one hour you would have nothing left of: 
piſtole. How miſerable muſt be the lodgings of the 
wretches ? Even thoſe that will not aſk your charit, 
are huddled together four or five families in a hout, 
Such is the lodging in hr capital. That of your 
other towns is yet of leſs value; but nothing can be 
more ruinous than the cottages in the villages. $i 


ſhillings for the lodging of every one of your thirteen 


millions of ſubjects at a medium, mult needs be tle 
full yearly value of all the houſes. So that at four fil 
lings for every acre, and fix ſhillings for the lodging d 
of every ſubject, the rents of your whole kingdom ui 
be leſs than twenty millions, and yet a great deal more 
than they were ever yet found to be by the moſt exai 
ſurvey that has been taken. 

The next queſtion then is, how much of these 
rents your majeſty will think fit to take to your own 
uſe. Six of the twenty millions are in the hands of 
the clergy ; and little enough for the ſupport of three 
hundred thouſand eccleſiaſticks, with all their necel- 
ſary attendants ; *tis no more than twenty pounds a 
year for every one of the maſters, Theſ, Sir, are 


« your beſt guards, they keep your ſubjects loyal in ths 
« midit of all their miſery. Your majeſty will not think 
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« it your intereſt to take any thing from the church, 
« From that which remains in the hands of your lay- 
« ſybje&ts, will you be able to take more than five 
millions to your own uſe? This is more than ſeven 
« ſhillings in the pound ; and then, after neceſſary re- 
« parations, together with loſſes by the failing of tenants, 
how very little will be left to the owners? Theſe are 
« gentlemen, who have never been bred either to trade 
« or manufactures, they have no other way of livin 
« than by their rents, and when theſe ſhall be taken 
from them, they muſt fly to your armies, as to an hoſ- 
« pital for their daily bread. _ | 

Now, Sir, your majeſty will give me leave to ex- 
«© amine what are the rents of the United Netherlands, 
and how great a part of theſe their governors may 
« take to themſelves without oppreſhon of the owners. 
There are in thoſe provinces three millions of acres, 
and as many millions of ſubjects, a ſubje& for every 
«* acre, Why ſhould not then the ſingle acre there be 
« as valuable as the eight acres in France, ſince *tis to 
« provide for as many mouths ? Or if great part of the 
© proviſions of the people are fetched in by their trade 
from the ſea or foreign countries, they will end at laſt 
in the improvement of their lands. I have often heard, 
and am ready to believe, that thirty ſhillings, one with 
* another, is leſs than the yearly value of every acre in 
* thoſe provinces. 

* And how much leſs than this wilt be the yearly va- 
© lue of lodging, for every one of their ſubjects? There 
* are no beggars in their ftreets, ſcarce a ſingle one in a 
* whole province, Their families in great towns are 
* lodged in palaces, in compariſon with thoſe of Paris ; 
* Even the houſes in their villages are more coſtly than 
in many of your cities. If ſuch is the value of their 
* three millions of acres, and of lodging tor as many 
millions of ſubjects, the yearly rents of lands and houſes 
* are nine millions in thoſe provinces. 

Then how much of this may the States take with- 
* out ruining the land-owners, for the defence of their 
people? I heir lands, there by the cuſtom of deſcend- 
* Ing in equal ſhares to all the children, are diſtributed 
| * ito ſo many hands, that few or no perſons are ſub- 
* ſiſted 
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* ſiſted by their rents; land-owners, as well as other, 
* are chicfly ſubſiſted by trade and manufaQtures ; x 
© they can therefore with as much eaſe part with half of 
* their whole rents, as your Majeſty's ſubjects can a qu 
ter. The States-General may as well take four ni. 
© lions and a half from their rents, as your majeſty cu 
five from thoſe of your ſubjects. 

It remains now only to compare the exciſes of 
© both countries. And what exciſes can your Majeſy 
© hope to receive by the conſumption of the half-ſarve] 
and half-naked beggars in your ſireets ? How great! 
part of the 2 ot all that is eat or drunk or conſun. 
© ed by thoſe wretched creatures; how great a pat of 
* the price of canvas cloth and wooden thoes, that at 
every where worn throughout the country? How grex 
© a part of the price of their water, or their black bread 
and onions, the general diet of your people? If you 
* Majeſty were to receive the whole price of thoſe thing;, 
your exchequer would hardly run over. Yet fo mug 
the greateſt part of your ſubjects live in this deſpicable 
manner that the annual expence of every one at a ne. 
C. 
«. 
4 
4 
4 
o 
4 
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dium, can be no more than I have mentioned. Oe 
would almoſt think they ſtarve themſelves to defizud 
your Majeſty of your revenues. Tis impoſlible to cor 
ceive that more than an eighth part can be excilcdfron 
the expences of your ſubjects, who live ſo very poorly, 
and then for thirteen millions of people, your whole 
revenue by exciſes will amount to no more than fix 

millions and a half. 
And how much leſs than this ſum, will the Stars 
be able to levy by the ſame tax upon their ſubjects? 
There are no beggars in that country. The people 
of their great towns live at a vaſtly greater charge 
than yours. And. even thoſe in their viliages ar 
better ſed and clothed than the people of your towns, 
At a medium, every one of their ſubjccts jive at 
twice the coſt of thoſe of France. Trade aud manu 
factures are the things that furniſh them with money 
for this expence. Therefore if thrice as much ial 
be exciſed from the expence of the tollanders, 30 
- ſtill they will have more left than the ſubject ot 304 
- majeſty, though you ſhould take nothing at all ie 
them. 
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them. I muſt believe therefore that it will be as eaſy 
« to levy thrice as much by exciſes upon the Dutch ſub- 
ect as the French, thirty ſhillings you the former, as 
« eafily as ten upon the latter, and conſequently four 
millions and a half of pounds upon their three millions 
of ſubjects; ſo that in the whole, by rents and ex- 
« ciſes, they will be able to raiſe nine millions within 
« the year. If of this ſum, for the maintenance of 
their clergy, which are not ſo numerous as in France, 
the charge of their civil liſt, and the preſervation of 
their Dikes, one million is to be deducted ; yet ſtill 
they will have eight for their defence, a revenue equal 
to two thirds of your majeſty's, 

« Your majeſty will now no longer wonder that you 
have not been able to reduce theſe provinces with 
© half the power of your whole dominions, yet balf is as 
much as you will be ever able to employ againſt them. 
Spain and Germany will be always ready to eſpouſe 
© their quarrel, their forces will be ſufficient to cut out 
© work for the other half; and I wiſh too you could 
be quiet on the fide of Italy and England. | 

What then is the advice I . preſume to give 
your majeſty ? To diſband the greateſt part of our 
© forces, and ſave ſo many taxes to your people. Your 
very dominions make you too powerful to fear any 
© inſult from your neighbours. To turn your thoughts 
from war, and cultivate the arts of peace, the trade 
and manufactures of your people; this ſhall make 
you the moſt powerful prince, and at the ſame time 
your ſubjects the richeſt of all other ſubjects. In 
the ſpace of twenty years they will be able to give 
© your majeſty greater ſums with eaſe, than you can 
now draw from them with the greateſt difficulty. You 
have abundant materials in your kingdom to employ 
your people, and they do not want capacity to be 
* employed, Peace and trade ſhall carry out thetr 
* labour to all the parts of Europe, and bring back 
* yearly treaſures to your ſubjects. There will be 
always fools enough to purchaſe the manufactures of 
France, though France ſhould be prohibited to purchaſe 
* thoſe of other countries In the mean time your Ma- 
jelty ſhall never want ſufficient ſums to buy now and. 
| then 
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* then an important fortreſs, from one or other of 0 
* indigent neighbours. But above all, peace hall n. 
* gratiate your majeſty with the Spaniſh nation, during 
the life of their crazy King, and after his death a fo 
ſcaſouable preſents among his courtiers ſhall purchat 
the reverſion of his crowns, with all the treaſures a 
the Indies, and then the world mult be your own, \ 
This was the ſubſtance of what was then faid by 
© Monſieur Colbert. The king was not at all offend 
* with this liberty of his miniſter. He knew the value 
of the man, and ioon after made him the chief dincu 
* of the trade and manufactures of his people.” 


Spa Aa ac. a wild —_ ey boy Rey wo LL. __c©.J.\-_. 


No 53. Tuzsbay, May 12, 


* —_ - * - - - - - * - 


R -* ---- Deſinant 
Maledicere, malefaRa ne noſcant ſua. 


Let them ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, leſt they hear of ther 
own miſdeeds. 


T happens that the letter, which was in one of ny 
papers concerning a lady ill- treated by the Examiner, 
and to which he — by taxing the Tatler with tie 
like practice, was written by one Steele, who put l 
name to the collection of papers called Lucuvratios, 
It was a wrong thing in the Examiner to go any fare 
than the Guardian for what is {aid in the Guardia: 
But ſince Steele owns the letter, it is the ſame thing 
] apprehend, by reading the Examiner over a fecou 
time, that he inſinuates, by the words cloſe to the R 
Stamp, he would have the man turned out of his ofict 
Conſidering he is ſo malicious, I cannot but think Stet 
has treated him very mercifully in his anſwer, wii 
follows. This Steele is certainly a very good fort cl 
man, and, tis a thouſand pities he does not underiznl 
politicks; but if he is turned out, my lady Lund 
e 
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ite him down to our country houſe, I ſhall be very 
glad of his company, and Pll certainly leave ſomething 


* 


to. one of his children. 


To NesTor IRoxs:De, Eſq; 


SIR, 

AM obliged to fly to you for refuge from ſevere 
[ uſage, which a very great author the Examiner, 
« has been pleaſed to give me for what you have lately 
« publiſhed in defence of a young lady. He does not 
put his name to his writings, and therefore he ought 
not to refle& upon the characters of thoſe who pub- 
lickly anſwer for what they have produced. The 
Examiner and the Guardian might have diſputed upon 
any particular they had thought fit, without having 
introduced any third perſon, or making any alluſions 
© to matters foreign to the ſubject before them. But 
* ſince he has thought fit, in his paper of May the 8th, 
* to defend himſelf by my example, I ſhall beg leave 
* to ſay to the town, (by your favour to me, Mr. 
# Ironfide) that our conduct would ſtill be very widely 
different, though I ſhould allow that there were parti- 
* cular perſons pointed at in the places which he men- 
tions in the Tatlers. When a ſatyriſt feigns a name, 
# it muſt be the guilt of the perſon attacked, or his 
being notoriouſly underſtood guilty before the ſatire 
was written, that can make him liable to come under 
* the fictitious appellation. But when the licenſe of 
* printing letters of peoples real names is uſed, things 
may be affixed to mens characters which are in the 
* utmoſt degree remote from them. Thus it happens 
in the caſe of the earl of Nottingham, whom that 
* gentleman aſſerts to have left the church ; though 
* nothing is more evident than that he deſerves better 
* of all men in holy orders, or thoſe who have any re- 
ſpect for them, or religion itſelf, than any man in 
England can pretend to. But as to the inſtances he 
gives againſt me. Old Downes is a fine piece of rallery, 
* of which I wiſh I had been author. All I had to do 
im it, was to ſtrike out what related to a gentlewoman 
* about the queen, whom I thought a woman free from 
ambition, 
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ambition, and I did it out of regard to innoceng 
Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has my 
me free of his ſhow, Tun, Gun, and Piſtol gg 
Wapping laughed at the repreſentation which wess gut 
of them, and were obſerved to be more regular in g 
conduct afterwards. The character of Lord Timon 
no odious one, and to tell you the truth, Mr. Ironſide, 
when I writ it, I thought it more like me myſelf thy 
any other man; and it I had in my eye any illuſtrioa 
perſon who had the ſame faults with myielf, it i; g 
new, nor very criminal ſelf- love to flatter ourſelyg, 
that what weakneſſes we have, we have in common 
with great men. For the exaltation of ſtile, and en. 
belliſhing the character, I made Timon a lord, and e 
may be a very worthy one for all that I have ſaid q 
him. I do not remember the mention of Don Diego, 
nor do I remember that ever I thought of Lord Nn, 
in any character drawn in any one paper of Bicker{:# 
Now as to Polypragmon, I drew it as the moſt odioy 
image I could paint of ambition, and Polypragmon i 
to men of buſineſs what Sir Fopling Flutter is to met 
of faſhion. © He's knight of the ſhare, and repreſen 
you all.“ Whoſoever ſeeks employment for his ont 
+ private intereſt, vanity, or pride, and not for the 
good of his prince and country, has his ſnare in thy 
picture of Polypragmon ; and let this be the rue t 
* examining that deſcription, and I believe the Ex 
miner will find others to whom he would rather gin 
a part of it, than to the perſon on whom | believe te 
« beſtows it, becauſe he thinks he is the moſt capable a 
having his vengeance on me. But I ſay not this tron 
« terrors of what any man living can do to me, I ipeat 
it only to ſhow, that I have not, like him, fixed ou 
images on perſons, but on vices. Alas, what oc 
« fion have I to draw people, whom I think ill of, u. 
der feigned names? I have wanted and aboundes 
© © and I neither fear poverty, nor deſire riches ; if ta 
< be true, why ſhould I be afraid, whenever [ lee os 
* caſion to examine the conduct of any of my fellos- 
« ſubjeqs? 1 ſhould ſcorn to do ft but from plain fact, 
and at my own peril, and from inſtances 2 Gear 3 


« the day. Thus would I, and I will (whenev | 


think 
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thick it my duty) inquire into the behaviour of any 
man in England, if he is fo Pare as that his errors 
may hurt my country. This kind of zeal will expoſe 
bim who is prompted by it to a great deal of ill-will, 
and I could carry any points I aim at for the im- 


. rorement of my own little affairs, without making 
ſide myſelt obnoxious to the reſentment of any perſon or 
! that party but alas, what 15 there in all the gratifications 
trio of ſenſe, the accommodations of vanity, or any thing 
18 09 that fortune can give to pleaſe a human ſoul, when 
elves, they are put in competition with the intereſts of 
mo truth and liberty? Mr. Ironſide, I confeſs 1 writ to 
den. you that letter concerning the young lady of quality, 
Fr i and am glad that my aukward apology (as the Exami- 
ud gf 


ner calls it) has produced in him ſo much remorſe as to 
make © any reparation to offended beauty.“ Tho, by 
the way, the phraſe of offended beauty 1s romantick, 
and has little of the. compunction which ſhould riſe 
in a man that is begging pardon of a woman for ſay- 
ing of her unjuſtly, that the had affronted © her God 
© and her ſovereign.” However, I will not bear hard 
upon his contrition ; but am now heartily ſorry I cal- 
led him a miſcreant, that word I think, ſignifies an 
unbeliever, Meſcroyant, I take it, is the old French 
word. I will give myſelf no manner of liberty to 
make gueſſes at him, if I may ſay him; for tho? 
ſometimes I have been told by familiar friends, that 


0 they ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the Examiner; 
h ; * others, who have rallied me upon the ſins of my youth, 
2 tell me it is credibly reported that J have formerly lain 


wich the Examiner. I have carried my point, and 
* reſcued innocence from calumny ; and it is nothing to 
me, whether the Examiner writes againſt me in the 
character of an eſtranged friend, or an exaſperated 
' miſtreſs. 

He s welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
he pleaſes ; but as you have begun to oppoſe him, ne- 
ver let innocence or merit be traduced by him. In 
particular, I beg of you, never let the glory of our 
* nation, who made France tremble, and yet has that 
* gentleneſs to be unable to bear oppoſition from the 

meaneſt of his own countrymen, be calumniated in 
10 


* ſo impudent a manner, as in the inſinuation thy 1, 
© affected a perpetual dictatorſhip. Let not a { f 
brave, wiſe and honeſt men, who did all that ha ber 


done to place their queen in ſo great a figure, 2 f 


* ſhew mercy, to the higheſt potentate in Europe, Epe 
treated by ungenerous men as traitors and betrayer h: 
* To prevent ſuch evils is a care worthy a Guarda. WR an 
* Theſe are exerciſes worthy the ſpirit of a man, pr 


you ought to contemn all the wit in the world ao 
© you, when you have the conſolation that you a& y 

l Poa 
* theſe honeſt motives. If you ever ſhrink from them, 
get Bat Pidgeon to comb your noddle, and write fh. 
* nets on the {miles of the Sparkler, but never call vc. 
* ſelf Guardian more in a nation full of the ſentimers 


© of honour and liberty. ar 
I am, SIR, 0 
Your moſt humble ſervant, v 


Rich ard Steel, 


P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphey's, 


Ne 54. WDNESpAVY, May 13. 


Neque ita porrd aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum forturm 
alterius, ut me mee pceniteret. Tull, 


I never flatttered, or admired, another man's fortune, {6a 
to be diſſatisfied with my own. 


T has been obſerved very often, in authors divine nd 
prophane, that we are all equal after death, and thi 
by way of conſolation for that deplorable ſuperiority 
which ſome among us ſeem to have over others ; but 
it would be a doctrine of much more comfortable in- 
port, to eſtabliſh an equality among the living; for the 
propagation of which paradox I ſhall hazard the fol- 
ing conceits. 
I mut 


5 
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I muſt here lay it down, that I don't pretend to ſatis- 
fy every barren reader, that all perions that have hither- 
to apprehended themfelves extremely miſerable ſhall 
ve immediate ſuccour from the publication of this 
aper; but ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the diſcerning 
all be fully convinced of the truth of this aftertion, 
and thereby obviate all the impertinent accuſations of 

ridence for the unequal diſtribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflexion enough to be ſenſible of 
this equality of happineſs ; if they were not made un- 
eaſy by appearances of ſuperiority, there would be none 
of that ſubordination and ſubjection, of thoſe that 
think themſelves lefs happy, to thoſe they think more 
ſo, which is ſo very neceſſary for the fupport of buſineſs 
and pleaſure. 

The common turn of human application may be di- 
vided into love, ambition and avarice, and whatever 
victories we gain in theſe our particular purſuits, there 
will always be ſome one or other in the paths we tread, 
whoſe ſuperior happineſs will create new uneaſineſs, and 
employ us in new contrivances ; and fo thro' all degrees 
there will ſtill remain the inſatiable deſire of ſome ſcem- 
ing unacquired good, to imbitter the poſſeſſion of hat- 
ever others we are accommodated with: And if we ſup- 
poſe a man perfectly accommodated, and trace him tliro' 
all the gradations betwixt neceſſity and ſuperſluity, we 
ſhall find that the flavery which occaſioned his firſt acli- 
vity is not abated but only diverſified. 

Thoſe, that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch canſes, as the 
world allows to warrant the keeneſt affliction, are too 
apt in the comparifon of themſelves with others, to 
conclude that where there is not a ſimilitude of cauſes, 
there cannot be of affliction, and forget to relieve them- 
ſelves with this confideration, that the little diſappoint- 
ments in a life of plenſure, are as terrible as thoſe in a 
life of buſineſs ; and if the end of one man is to ſpend 
his time and money as agteeably as he can, that of the 
Other to ſave both, an interruption in either of theſe 
purſuits is of equal conſequence to the purſuers. Be- 
hides, as every trifle raiſeth the mirth and gaiety of the 
men of pocd circumſtances, ſo do others as inconſiderable 
expoſe 
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expoſe them to ſpleen and paſſion, and as Solomon (;, 
According to their riches, their anger riſeth.“ ' 

One of the moſt bitter circumſtances of poyery in 
been obſerved to be, that it makes men appear gd. 
culous ; but I believe this affirmation may with my 
juſtice be appropriated to riches, ſince more qualiicy 
tions are required to become a great fortune, than e 
to make one; and there are ſeveral pretty perſons 2bou 
town, ten times more ridiculous upon the very accourt 
of a good eſtate, than they poſſibly could have been yig 
the want of it. 

I confeſs, having a mind to pay my court to fortuze, 
I became an adventurer in one of the late lotterics ; 1 WP" 
which, though I got none of the great prizes, I found 0 
occaſion to envy ſome of thoſe that did ; comforting 
myſelf with this contemplation, that nature and edi. 
cation having diſappointed all the favours fortune coull 
beſtow upon them, they had gained no ſuperiority by u 
unenvied affluence. 2 

'Tis pleaſant to conſider, that whilſt we are lament. 
ing our particular afflictions to each other, and repining 
at the inequality of condition, were it poſſible to throy 
off our preſent miſerable ſtate, we can't name the per. 
ſon whole condition in every particular we would em- 
brace and prefer; and an impartial inquiry into the a 
pride, ill nature, ill health, guilt, ſpleen, or particuls 
rity of behaviour of others, generally ends in a recond- 
liation to our dear ſelves. 

This my way of thinking is warranted by Shake- 
ſpear in a very extraordinary manner, where he makes 
Richard the Second, when depos'd and impriſon d, de- 
bating a matter, which would ſoon have been diſcußd 
by a common capacity, whether his priſon or palace v# 
moſt eligible, and with very philoſophical heſitation 
roving the preference undetermined, in the following 

ines. 


Pric 


.—— Sometimes am I a king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo indeed I am. Then cruſhing peawy 
Perſuades me I was better when a king, 
Then am 1 king'd again 


Prior, 
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voor fays very pretty, | 
y | Againſt our peace we arm our will; 

by Amid our plenty /omerhing ſtill 


For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel /omerhing unpoſſeſt, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 

That /omething if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future pain. 


Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader with 
another bit of wiſdom from Juvenal by Dryden. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
= Know their own good, or knowing it, purſue ? 
ec: How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
could What in the conduct of our life appears 
) at So well deſign'd, fo luckily begun, 
yy But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 
ning Even the men that are diſtinguiſt'd by, and envied 
ho r, their ſuperior good ſenſe and delicacy of taſte, 


are ſubje to ſeveral uneaſmeſſes upon this account, 
that the men of leſs penetration are utter * to; 
and every little abſurdity ruffles thefe fine judgments, 
which would never diſturb the peaceful ſtate of the leſs 
diſcerning. 
[ ſhall end this eſſay with the following ſtory. There 
i a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a fortune, 
which may not only be called eafy but ſuperfluous ; yet 
thus perſon has, by a great deal of reflexion, found out 
a method to be as uneaſy as the worſt circumſtances 
tuld have made him. By a free life he had ſwelled 
himſelf above his natural proportion, and by a reſtrain- 
ed life had ſhrunk below it, and being by nature ſple- 
etick, and by leiſure more ſo, he began to bewail this 
is loſs of fleſh (tho? otherwiſe in perfect health) as a 
very melancholy diminution. He became therefore the 
eyerſe of Cæſar, and as a lean hungry-look'd raſcal 
was the delight of his eyes, a fat fleek-headed fellow 
as his abomination. 1 o ſupport himſelf as well as 
e could, he took a ſervant, for the very reaſon every 
Vol. I. L ons 
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one elſe would have refuſed him, for being in a 
conſumption ; and whilſt he has compared nee 
this creature, and with a face of infinite humour 6. 
templated the decay of his body, I have ſeen the = 
ſter's features proportionably riſe into a boldne(; : 
thoſe of his ſlave ſunk and grew languid. It wa; l. 
intereſt therefore not to ſufter the too haſty diffolutic: 
of a being, upon which his own, in ſome meaſure 6 
pended. In ſhort, the fellow, by a little too much a 
dulgence, began to look gay and plump upon his mz. 
iter, who, according to Horace, 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis ; 
| P- 2. I. 1. v. 57. 2 
Sickneſs thro” envy at another's good: 


h 
and as he took him only for being in a conſumption, = £2 
the ſame way of thinking, he found it abſolutely nece. N 


ſary to diſmiſs him for not being in one; and has toll 
me ſince, that he looks upon it as a very difficult mater 
to furniſh himſelf with a footman that is not altogether: Wi 


as happy as himſelf. a 
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——; quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam, ˖ 
Præmia fi tollas? - Juv. Sat. 10. v. 141. 0 


For who wou'd virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward? 5 
RYDES, 


T is uſual with polemical writers to object ill d- 
ſigns to their adverſaries. This turns their argy- 
ment into ſatire, which inſtead of ſhewing an err 
in the underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the morals d 
thoſe they write againſt. I ſhall not act after this mau. 
ner with reſpect to the Free-thinkers. Vartue, and the 
happineſs of ſociety are the great ends which all men 
ought to promote, and ſome of that ſe& would be thougit 
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to have at heart above the reſt of mankind. But ſup- 


ſelf ty poling thoſe who make that profeſſion to carry on a 
r con. deſign in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and ac- 
e mz cording to their beſt RY yet it is much to be 
eſs, » red, thoſe well-meaning fouls, while they endea- 
a5 hs WW oured to recommend virtue, have in reality been ad- 
luticn vancing the intereſts of vice, which as I take to pro- 
e, de. ceed from their ignorance of human nature, we may 
ch in. Wi hope, when they become ſenſible of their miſtake, they 


will, in conſequence of that beneficent principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their practice for the future. 
The ſages whom I have in my eye yu of virtue 
2 the moſt amiable thing in the world; but at the ſame 
time that they extol her beauty, they take care to leſſen 
her portion. Such innocent creatures are they, and fo 
great ſtrangers to the world, that they think this a likely 
method to increaſe the number of her admirers. 
Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging charms ; 


2 ad chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt light, 
zelle and adorned with all her native attractions, ſo it kindles 


able rewards which attend her votaries in an eternal ſtate. 


the proſpect of everlaſting puniſhments to agitate their 


an averſion from vice. [ 

Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that vir- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the former 
deſerves your love, and the latter your abhorrence ; but 
then, it 1s for their own ſake, or on account of the d 
and evil which immediately attend them, and are infe- 
parable from their reſpective natures. As for the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, or eternal puniſhments and re- 


1 de- Wi wards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicious 
ag Why by the moſt fly and laboured artifice. 
2 I will not ſay, theſe men act treacherouſly in the 


cauſe of virtue; but, will any one deny, that they act 
todliſhly, who pretend to advance the intereſt of it by 
deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt motives to it, which 


L 2 o 


a new fire in the ſoul, by adding to them the unutter- 


Or if there are men of a ſaturnine and heavy com- 
plexion, who are not eaſily lifted up by hope, there is 


ſouls, and frighten them into the practice of virtue and 


re accommodated to all capacities, and fitted to work 
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on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone which 
affect only a generous and exalted mind ? * 
Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion themſches 
and unacquainted with the force it hach on the mind, 
of others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of fy. 
titude, temperance and juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſtain the 
mind of man in a ſevere courſe of felt-denial againſt l 


the temptations of preſent profit and ſenſuality, 


It is my opinion the Free-thinkers ſhould be treat 
as a ſet of poor ignorant creatures, that have not fene 
to diſcover the excellency of religion; it being evident 
thoſe men are no witches, nor likely to be guilty of yy 
deep deſign, who proclaim aloud to the world, that they 
have leſs motives to honeſty than the reſt of their feln. 
ſubjects; who have all the inducements to the exercif 
of any virtue which a Free-thinker can poſlibly have, 20d 
beſides the expectation of never-ending happinels c 
miſery as the conſequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions, and are n 
hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paflions? and 
are there any objects which can rouſe and awaken ou 
hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that warm and pe- 
netrate the heart of a chriſtian, but are not regarded by 
a Free-thinker ? | 

It is not only a clear point, that a chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger engagements whenever he ſurrender 
himſelf to commit a criminal action, and is ſtung with 
a ſharper remorſe after it, than a Free-thinker ; but it 
ſhould even ſeem that a man who believes no future 
ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being thoroughly be- 
neſt. For what reaſon is there why ſuch a one itoull 

ſtpone his own private intereſt or pleaſure to the do- 
ing his duty? If a chriſtian foregoes ſome preſent at- 
vantage for the ſake of his conſcience, he acts account 
ably, becauſe it is with the view of gaining ſome great 
future good. But he that, having no ſuch view, 
ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent good 
in any incident where he may fave appearances, is a 
together as ſtupid as he that would truit him at ſucha 
juncture. 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue is her own r- 


ward, that a natural gratification attends good * 
8 Wien 
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which is alone ſufficient to excite men to the perfor- 
mance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the ſureſt 
wav to folid natural happineſs, even in this life ; yet 
titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, are more ardent- 
y ſought after by moſt men, than the natural gratifica- 
tons of a reaſonable mind; and it cannot be denied, 
that virtue and innocence are not always the readieſt 
methods to attain that fort of happineſs. Beſides, the 
fumes of paſſion. muſt be allayed, and reaſon muſt 
burn brighter than ordinary, to enable men to ſee and 
feli all the native beauties and delights of a virtuous 
fe. And tho? we ſhould grant our Free-thinkers to be a 
ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only of being enamoured of 
virtue, yet what would become of the bulk of mankind 
who have groſs underſtandings, but Rvely ſenſes and 
firong paſſions? What a delnge of luſt and fraud, 
and violence would in a little time overflow the whole 
nation, if theſe wiſe advacates for morality were univer- 
ally hearkened to? Laſtly, opportunities do ſometimes 
offer in which a man may wickedly make his fortune, or 
indulge a pleaſure, without fear of temporal damage, 
either in reputation, health or fortune. In ſuch caſts. 
what reftraint do they lie under who have no regards 

the grave ? the inward compunctions of a wick- 
ed, as well as the joys of an upright mind, being graft- 
ed on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 

The thought, “that our exiſtence terminates with 
© this life,” doth naturally check the ſoul in any gene- 
tous purſuit, contract her views, and fix them on tem- 
porary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones the reaſon, extin- 
guiſhes all noble and heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the 
wind to the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion. The wiſe 
heathens of antiquity were not ignorant of this; hence 
they endeavoured by fables and conjectures, and the 
giunmerings of nature, to poſſeſs the minds of men with 
the belief of a future ſtate, which has been ſince brought 
to light by the goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently 
decried by a few Lao: men, who would have us believe 
that they promote virtue by turning religion into ri- 
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Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid profuit altum 
Erexiſſe caput ? pecudum ſi more pererrant. Cav, 


What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A. ſoul immortal, and with looks erect 
Survey the ſtars, if, like the brutal kind, 
We follow where our paſſions lead the way ? 


/ 7 FF , © __ 


I was conſidering laſt night, when J could not ſees, 
how noble a part of the creation man was deſigned 
to be, and how diſtinguiſhed in all his actions abo 
other earchly creatures. From whence I fell to tale: 
view of the change and corruption which he has intro 
duced into his own condition, the groveling appetite, 
the mean characters of ſenſe, and wild courſes of pil 
ſions, that caſt him from the degree in which prov 
dence had placed him, the debaſing himſelf with qual 
fications not his own, and his degenerating into a hu 
ſphere of action. is inſpired me with a mixture of 
contempt and anger; which, however, was not ſo vid 
lent as to hinder the return of ſleep, but grew confuled 
as that came upon me, and made me end my reflexion 
with giving mankind the opprobrious names of incont: 
derate, mad and fooliſh. 
| Here, methought, where my waking reaſon left the 
ſubject, my fancy purſued it in a dream; and I im- 
gined myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, railing z 
my ſpecies, and walking hard to get rid of the com 
pany I deſpiſed ; when two men, who had overheard me, 
e up on either hand. Theſe I obſerved had may 
features in common, which might occaſion the miltace 
of one for the other in thoſe to whom they appear ſingt 
but I, who ſaw them together, could eaſily perceive, tha 
though there was an air of ſeverity in each, it was ten 
pered with a natural ſweetneſs in the one, and by tum 


conſtrained or ruffled by thedeſigns of malice in the olle 
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[ was at a loſs to know the reaſon of their joining 
me ſo briſkly, when he whoſe appearance diſpleaſed me 
moſt, thus addreſſed his companion, Pray, brother, let 
han alone, and we ſhall immediately ſce him transform- 
ed into a tyger. This ſtruck me with horror, which 
the other perceived, and pitying my diſorder, bid me 
be of good courage, for though I had been ſavage in 
my treatment of mankind, (whom I ſhould rather re- 
form than rail againſt) he would, however, endeavour 
to reſcue me from my danger. At this I looked a little 
more chearful, and while I teſtified my reſignation to 
bim, we ſaw the angry brother fling away from us in a 
paſſion for his diſappointment. Being now leſt to my friend, 
| went back with him at his deſire, that I might know 
the meaning of thoſe words which had ſo affrighted me. 

As we went along, To inform you, ſays he, with. 
whom you have this adventure, my name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach, both born of the ſame mother ; but 
of different fathers. Truth is our common parent.. 
Friendſhip, who ſaw her, fell in love with her, and ſhe 
being pleaſed with him, he begat me upon her, but a 
while after Enmity lying in — — for her, became the 
father of him whom you ſaw along with me. The tem- 
per of our mother inclines us to the ſame ſort of buſi- 
neſs, the informing mankind of their faults; but the 
different complexions of our fathers make us differ in 
our deſigns and company. I have a natural benevolence 
in my mind which engages me with friends, and he 
a natural impetuoſity in Nis, which caſts him among 
enemies. 
As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many ſeveral walks, 
which lay aſide of one another. We paſſed into the 
middlemoſt, a plain ſtraight regular walk, ſet with trees, 
which added to the beauty of the place, but did not 
ſo cloſe their boughs over head as to exclude the light 
from it. Here as we walked I was made to obſerve, how 

the road on one hand was full of rocks and precipices, 
over which Reproach (who had already gotten thither) 
was furiouſly driving unhappy wretches ; the other fide 
was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, amongſt 
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whioſe leaves the ſerpents wreathed, and at the end g 
every graſſy walk, the inchantreſs Flattery was weay; 
bowers to lull fouls aſleep in. We continued ſtill walk. 
ing on the middle way, till we arrived at a building i 
which it terminated. This was formerly erected by Truth 
tor a watch-tower, from whence ſhe tcok a view of the 
earth, and as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſent out Reproof, or even 
Reproach, for our reformation. Over the door | teck 
notice that a face was carved with a heart upon the lips 
of it, and preſently called to mind that this was the 
ancients emblem of Sincerny. In the entrance I met 
with Freedom of Speech and Complaiſance, who had for 
a long time looked upon one another as enemies ; but 
Reproof has ſo happily brought them together, that 
they now act as friends and fellow-agents in the ſame 
family. Before I aſcended the ſtairs, I had my eyes pu- 
rified by a water which made me ſee extremely clezr, 
and I think they faid it ſprung in a pit, from whence 
(as Democritus had reported) they formerly brought up 
Truth, who had hid herſelf in it. I was then admitted 
to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was called the 
Knowledge of Mankind; here the window was no 
ſooner opened, but I perceived the clouds to roll of 
and part before me, and a ſcene of all the variety cf 
the world preſented itſelf. 

But how different was mankind in this view from 
what it uſed to appear! . the very ſhape of 
moſt of them was loſt; ſome had the heads of dogs, 
others of apes or parrots, and in ſhort, wherever any 
one took upon him the inferior and unworthy qualities 
of other creatures, the change of his foul became vi. 
ſible in his countenance. The ſtrutting pride of him 
who is endued with brutality inſtead of courage, made 
his face ſhoot out into the form of a horſe's; his eye 
became prominent, his noſtrils widened, and his vig 
untying flowed down on one fide of his neck in a 
waving mane. The talkativeneſs of thoſe who love 
the ill nature of converſation made them turn into 
aſſemblies of geeſe, their lips hardened to bills 
by eternal uſing, they gabbled for diverſion, they 
hiſſed in ſcandal, and their ruffles falling back on 
their arms, a ſucceſſion of little feathers mo 
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which formed wings for them to flutter with from one 
viſit to another, The envious and malicious lay on 
the ground with the heads of different ſorts of ſerpents, 

and not endeavouring to erect themfelves, but meditating. 
miſchief to others, they ſucked the poiſon of the earth, 

ſ:arpened their tongues to ſtings upon the ſtones, and 
rolled their trains unperceivably beneath their habits. 
The hypocritical oppreſſors wore the face of croco- 

diles, their mouths. were inſtruments of cruelty, their 

eves of deceit; they committed wickedneſs, and be- 
moaned that there ſhould be ſo much of it in the world; 

they devoured the unwary, and wept over the remains. 
of them. The covetous had fo hooked and worn their 
fingers by counting intereſt upon inter-ſt, that they were 

converted to the claws of harpies, and theſe they ſtill 
were ſtretching out for more, yet ftill ſeemed unſatisfied 

with their acquiſitions. The ſharpers had the looks of 
camelions; they every minute changed their appearance, 
and fed on ſwarms of flies which el as ſo many cullies 
amongſt them. The bully ſeemed a dunghil cock, he 
creſted well, and bore his comb aloſt; he was beaten 
by almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for triumph ; and on- 
ly the mean coward pricked up the ears of a hare to fly 

before him. Criticks were turned into cats, whoſe plea- 
{ure and grumbling go- together. Fops were apes in em- 
broxdered jackets, Flatterers were curled ſpaniels, fawn- 
ing and crouching. The crafty had the face of a fox, 
the flothful of an aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred 
of a bear, the leachers were goats, and the gluttons 
ſwine, Drunkennefs was the only vice that did not 
change the face of its profeſſors into that of another 
creature ; but this I took to be far from a privilege, for 
tele two reaſons ; becauſe it ſufficiently deforms them 
of itſelf, and becauſe none of the lower rank of beings. 
> guilty of fo fooliſh an intemperance. 

As I was taking a view of theſe repreſentations of 
things, without any more order than is uſual in a 
dream, or in the confuſion of the world itſelf, I per- 
ceived a concern within me for what I ſaw ; my eyes 
began to moiſten as if the virtue of that water with 
which they were purified was loſt for a time, by their 
being touched with that which aroſe from a paſſion, the 
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clouds immediately began to gather again, and close 
from either hand upon the proſpect. I then turned to. 
wards my guide, who addreſſed himſelf to me after thi; 
manner. You have ſeen the condition of mankind when 
it deſcends from its dignity ; now therefore guard your. 
ſelf from that degeneracy by a modeſt greatneſs of ſpirt 
on one ſide, and a conſcious ſhame on the other. Eg. 
deavour alſo with a generofity of goodneſs to make 
your friends aware of it; let them know what defects 
you perceive are growing upon them; handle the mat. 
ter as you ſee reaſon, either with the airs of ſevere or 
humourous affection; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the 
degeneracy in its full proper colours, or at other times 
letting them know, that if they proceed as they have 
begun, you give them to ſuch a day, or ſo many months, 
to turn bears, wolves, or foxes,.&c. Neither n glect your 
more remote acquaintance, where you ſee any worthy 
and ſuſceptible of admonition ; expoſe the beaſts whole 
qualities you ſee them putting on, where you have ng 
mind to engage with their perſons. The poſlibility of 
their applying Unto is very obvious: The Egyptians faw 
it ſo clearly, that they made the pictures of animals ex- 
lain their minds to one another inſtead of writing ; and 
indeed, it is hardly to be miſſed, ſince Æſop took them 
out of their mute condition, and taught them to ſpeak 
for themſelves with relation to the actions of mankind. 
My guide had thus concluded, and I was promiſing 
to write down what was ſhown. me for the ſervice of the 
world, when I was awakened by a zealous old ſervant 
of mine, who brought me the Examiner, and told me 
with looks full of concern, he was afraid ] was in i 
again.. 
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Quam multa injuſta ac prava fiunt moribus ! 
TER. Heaut, Act. 4. Sc. 6. 


How many unjuſt and wrong things are authorized by 
cuſtom ! 


T is of no ſmall concern to me, that the intereſts of 

virtue are ſupplanted by common cuſtom and re- 
gard for indifferent things. Thus mode and faſhion 
defend the moſt abſurd and unjuſt proceedings, and no 
body is out of countenance for doing what every body 

Qiſes, though at the ſame time there is no one who 
is not convinced in his own judgment of the errors in 
which he goes on with the multitude. My correſpon- 
dent, who writes me the following letter, has put to- 
gether a great many points which would deſerve ſerious 
conſideration, as much as things which at firſt appear- 
ance bear a weightier aſpect. He recites almoſt all 
the little arts that are uſed in the way to matrimony, by 
the parents of young women. There is nothing more 
common than for people, who have good and worthy 
characters, to run, without reſpect to the laws of gra- 


titude, into the moſt exorbitant demands for their chil- 


dren, upon no other foundation than that which ſhou!d 
incline them to the quite contrary, the unreſerved affec- 
tion of the lover. I ſhall at this time, by inſerting my 
correſpondent's letter, lay ſuch offences before all pa- 
rents and daughters reſpectively, and reſerve the parti- 
cular inſtances to be conſidered in future precautions. 


To NesTor Iroxsive, Eſq; 
"SIR, 


Have for ſome time retired myſelf from the town 
and buſineſs to a little ſeat, where a pleaſant cham- 
pain country, good roads and healthful air, tempt me 
often abroad; and being a ſingle man, have conttacted 
more 
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* more acquaintance than is ſuitable to my years, 
* agreeable to the intentions of retirement 1 brought 
* down with me hither. Among others, I have a you 

* neighbour, who, yeſterday, imparted to me the hiſtory 
* of an honourable amour, which has been carried on 
a conſiderable time with a great deal of love on his fide, 
(and as he ſays he has been made to believe) with ſome. 
thing very unlike averſion on the young lady's, But 
* ſo matters have bcen contrived, that he could never get 
* to know her mind thoroughly: When he was firſt ac. 
* quainted with her, he might be as intimate with her a 
other people; but fince he firſt declared his paſſion, he 
has never been admitted to wait upon her, or to ſee her, 
other than in publick. If he went to her father's hou, 
and deſired to viſit her, ſhe was either to be ſick, ot 
out of the way, and no body would come near him in 
two hours, and then he ſhould be received as if he 
had committed ſome ſtrange offence. If he aſked her 
« father's leave to viſit her, the old gentleman was mute, 
If he put it negatively, and aſked if he refuſed it, the 
father would anſwer with a ſmile, ** No, I don't ſay ſo 
neither.“ If they talked of the fortune, he had conſi- 
dered his circumitances, and it every day diminiſhed. 
If the ſettlements came into debate, he had conſidered 
* the young gentleman's eſtate, and daily increaſed his 
expectations. If the mother was conſulted, ſhe was 
« mightily for the match, but affected ſtrangely the ſhew- 
* ing her cunning in perplexing matters. It went of 
«* ſeemingly ſeveral times, but my young neighbour's 
* paſſion was ſuch that it eafily revived upon the leat 
* encouragement given him; but tired out with writing 
(the only liberty allowed him) and receiving anſwers 
at croſs purpoſes, deſtitute of all hopes, he at length 
wrote a formal adieu; but it was very unfortunately 
timed, for ſoon after he had the long wiſhed-for op- 
portunity of finding her at a diſtance trom her parents. 
Struck with the joyful news, in heat of paſſion, re- 
ſolute to do any thing rather than leave her, down he 
comes poſt, directiy to the houſe where ſhe was, with- 
out any preparatoiy interceſſion after the provocation 
of an adieu. She, in a premeditated anger to tes 


her reſentment, refuſed ro ſee him. He in a kind : 
s fon, 


« us « 4s . - * 1 
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+ fond phrenzy, abſent from himſelf, and exaſperated 
+ into rage, curſed her heartily ; but returning to him- 
ſelf, was all confuſion, repentance, and ſubmiſſion, 
+ But in vain 3 the lady continued inexorable, and io 
« the affair ended in a manner that renders them very 
+ unlikely ever to meet again. Through the purſuit of 
„the whole ſtory (whereof I give but a ſhort abſtract) 
+ my young neighbour appeared ſo touched, and dif- 
« covered ſuch certain marks of unfeigned love, that 
« | can't but be heartily ſorry for them both. When he 
© was gone, I ſat down immediately to my ſcrutoir, to 
+ give you the account, whoſe buſineſs, as a Guardian, 
+ it is to tell your wards what is to be avoided, as well 
as what is fit to be done. And I humbly propoſe, 
that you will upon this occaſion, extend your inſtruo- 
* tions to all ſorts of people, concerned in treaties of 
this nature (which of all others do moſt nearly con- 
* cern human life, ſuch as parents, daughters, lovers, 
and confidents of both ſexes. I deſire leave to ob- 
© ſerve, that the miſtakes in this courtſhip (which might 
* otherwiſe probably have ſucceeded happily) ſeem chief 
iy theſe four, viz. 

© 1, The father's cloſe equivocal management, ſo ae 
* always to keep a reſervation to uſe upon occaſion, 
* when he found himſelf preſſed. 

2. The mother's affecting to appear extremely 
* artful. 

z. A notion in the daughter, (who is a lady of ſin- 
* gular good ſenſe and virtue) that no man can love her 
' as 2 ought, who can deny any thing her parents de- 
* mand, 

* 4- Carrying on the affair by letters and confidents, 
without ſutſicient interviews. 

* I think you cannot fail obliging many in the world, 
' belides my young neighbour and me, if you pleaſe 
to give your thoughts upon treaties of this nature, 
wherein all tne nobility and gentry of this nation (in 


| © tie un{ortunate methods marriages are at preſent in) 


come at one time or other unavoidably to be en- 
' gaged; eſpecially it is my humble requeſt, you will be 
parucular in {peaking to the following points, to wit, 

N | * 1. Whe- 
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1. Whether honourable love ought to be mention 
* firſt to the young lady or her parents ? 

* 2. If to the young lady firſt, whether a man 
50 e to comply with all the parents demand af 
* wards, under pain of breaking off diſhonourabty } 

* 3. If to the parents firit, whether the lover my 
inſiſt upon what the father pretends to give, and ;.. 
fuſe to make ſuch ſettlement as muſt igcapacitate ha 
for any thing afterwards, without juſt imputation 9 

being mercenary, or putting a ſlight upon the lady, ly 
entertaining views upon the contingency of her deat! 

* 4. What inſtructions a mother ought to give he 
daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and what the old 124! 
part properly is in ſuch treaties, her hutband bei Wi < 
© alive? ; 

* 5. How far a young lady is in duty obliged to ct 
«- ſerve her mother's directions, and not to receive arr 
letters or meſſages without her knowledge, | 

* 6. How far a daughter is obliged to exert the pon 

er ſhe has over her lover, for the eaſe and advantag 

of her father and his family; and how far ſhe ay 
conſult and endeavour the intereſt of the family ſhe1 
to marry into? 

7. How far letters and confidents of both ſexs 
may regularly be employed, and wherein they u 
* improper ? 

* 8. When a young lady's pen is employed about { 
'4. tlements, fortunes, or the like, whether it be az 
front to give the ſame anſwers as if it had been t 
- the hand-writing of thoſe that inſtructed her. 

« Laſtly; be 6. Jes: at your leiſure to correct the 
too common way among fathers, of publiſhing in tl: 

world, that they will give their daughters twice tit 
fortune they really intend, and thereby draw yours 
gentlemen, whoſe eſtates are often in debt, into a 

lemma, either of croſſing a fixed inclination, contra 
ed by a long habit of thinking upon the ſame per 
ſon; and ſo being miſerable that way, or elle begi 

ning the world under a burthen they can never g- 
quit of. - 
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« Thus, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that 
does at preſent occur to me on the important ſubje& 
« of marriage; but before I ſeal up my epiſtle, I muſt 
« defire you farther to conſider how far treaties of this 
+ fort come under the head of bargain and ſale. Whe- 
« ther you cannot find out meaſures to have the whole 
« tranſacted in fairer and more open market than at pre- 
« ſent. How would it become you to put the laws in 
« execution againſt foreſtallers, who take up the young 
things of each ſex before they are expoſed to an ho- 
« nelt ſale, or the worth or imperfeQtion of the purchaſe 
is thoroughly conſidered ? 

We mightily want a demand for women in theſe 
parts. 

: I am, ſagacious Sir, 

Your moſt obedient and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


T. I. 
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No 38. Monnay, May 18. 


Nec ſibi fed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. Lucam 
Not for himſelf, but for the world, he lives, 


Publick ſpirit is ſo great and amiable a character, 

that moſt people pretend to it, and perhaps think 
they have it in the moſt ordinary occurrences of life. 
Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of romances for 
the encouragement of learning; and Mrs. Annabella 
ſquanders away her money, in bark fine clothes, be- 
cauſe it ſets a great many poor people at work. I know 
a gentleman, who drinks vaſt quantities of ale and Octo- 
der to encourage our own manufactures; and another 


who takes his three bottles of French claret every night, 
| becauſe it brings a great cuſtom to the crown. 


I have been led into this chat, by reading ſome let- 


there 
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there acquainted the world, that I have, by long ca. 
templation and philoſophy, attained to fo great a (trengy 
of fancy, as to believe every thing to be my own, wh 
other people poſſeſs only tor oſtentation; it ſeems thy 
ſome perſons have taken it in their heads, that they ut 
publick benefactors to the world, while they are only 
indulging their own ambition or infirmities. My fd 
letter is from an ingenious author, who is a great tri 
to his country, becauſe he can get neither vicual, n 
clothes any other way. 


To NEesToRr I ONSSIDE, Eſq; * a 
SI R, 


6 F all the precautions with which you have it. 
6 ſtructed the world, I like that beſt, which is vpn 
natural and fantaſtical pleaſure, becaule it falls in ver 
much with my own way of thinking. As you receive Wh 
real delight from what creates only imaginary fuse es 
© factions in others; ſo do I raiſe to myielt all the cor- 

© veniencies of life by amuſing the fancy of the world, | 
* am, in a word, a member of that numezous tribe, WW * 
© who write for their daily bread. I Rourifh in a dearth WiW* 
© of foreign news; and tho' I do not pretend to de 
* ſpleen, I am never ſo well as in the time of a weten; 
wind. When it blows from that auſpicious point, 
« raiſe to myſelf contributions from the Britiſh ile, 0. 
* affrighting my ſuperſtitious countrymen with prints! Wi 
relations af murders, ſpirits, prodigies or mon{ter. 
According as my neceſſities ſuggeſt to me, I hereby 
provide for my being. The laſt tummer I paid a lage 
debt for brandy and tobacco, by a wonderful dect 
« tion of a fiery dragon, and lived for ten days together WiW* 
© upon a whale and a mermaid. When winter draws 
near, I generally conjure up my ſpirits, and have my ' 
* apparitions ready agaiaſt long dark evenings. From : 
November laſt to january, 1 lived ſolcly upon mur 
ders; and have, ſince that time, had a comtortabie 

ſubſiſlance from a plague and a famine. 1 made the 
Pope pay for my beet and mutton laſt Lent, out of purt 
ſpite to the Romilh religion; and at preſent my got 


triend the king of Sweden finds me in clean linen, 
and the Mutti gets me credit at the tavern, 


KS a 6 
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« The aſtoniſhing accounts that I record, I uſually 
« enliven with wooden cuts, and the like paltry embel- 
« liſhments. They adminiſter to the curioſity of my fel- 
« low-ſubjeQts, and not only advance religion and virtue, 
but take reſtleſs ſpirits off from meddling with the 
publick affairs. I therefore cannot think myſelf an 


1 WF uſeleſs burden upon earth; and that I may ſtill do 
dhe more good in my generation, I ſhall give the 


« world, in a ſhort time, an hiſtory of my life, ſtadies, 
© maxitns and atchievements, provided my bookſeller 
« advances a round ſum for my copy. 


I am, Sir, Yours, 


The ſecond is from an old friend of mine in the 
country, who fancies that he 1s E e doing good, 
becauſe he cannot live without drinking. 


| Old Iron, 


a E take thy papers in at the bowling-green, 
W where the country gentlemen meet every 
« Tueſday, and we look upon thee as a comical dog. 
Sir Harry was hugely pleaſed at thy fancy of growing 
« rich at other folks coſt ; and for my own part I like 
my own way of life the better ſince I find I do my 
* neighbours as much good as myſelf. I now ſmoke 


my pipe with the greater pleaſure, becauſe my wife 


© ſays, the likes it well enough at ſecond hand; and 
drink ſtale beer the more hardly, becauſe, unleſs I will, 
© nobody elſe does. I defign to ſtand for our borough 
the next election, on purpoſe to make the ſquire on 


t other fide tap luſtily for the good of our town; and 


have ſome thoughts of trying to get knighted, becauſe 
* our neighbours take a pride in ſaying, they have been 


with Sir ſuch a one. 


* I have a pack of pure ſlow hounds againſt thou 
com'ſt into the country, and Nanny my fat doe ſhall 
bleed when we have thee at Hawthorn-Hall. Pr'ythee 
do not keep ſtaring at gilt coaches, and ſtealing 


© necklaces and trinkets from people with thy looks. 


© Take my word for't, a gallon of my October RI 
* thee. 
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© thee more good than all thou can'ſt get by fine fiphts 
* at London, which I'll engage thou may'ſt Put in thy 
© ſhine of thine eye. 

I am, old Ix ox, 


Thine to command, 
Nic. Hawraoz, 


The third is from a lady who is going to ruin he 
family by coaches and liveries, purely out of con. 7 


paſſion to us poor people that cannot go to the price g C 
them, 


SIR, 


AM a lady of birth and fortune, but never knex, 
till laſt Thurſday, that the ſplendor of my equipage 
was ſo beneficial to my country, I will not den 
that I have dreſt for ſome years out of the pride d 
my heart; but am very glad that you have ſo fr 
* ſettled my conſcience in that particular, that I can ns 
q look upon my vanities as ſo many virtues. Since! 
*- am. ſatished that my perſon and garb give pleaſure vB - 
my fellow-creatures, I ſhall not think the .! 
hours buſineſs I uſually attend at my toillette, be if © 
low the dignity of a rational ſoul. I am content u 1 
* ſutter great torment from my ſtays, that my ſhax 
may appear graceful to the eyes of others; and ot 
* mortity myſelf with faſting, rather than my fad 
* ſhould give diſtaſte to any man in England. 
* I am making up a rich brocade for the benefits 
* mankind, and deſign in a little time, to treat tt : 
town with a 2 pounds worth of jewel. 
have ordered my chariot to be new painted for cr f 


— 


0 


| * uſe and the world's; and have prevailea upon 1 

| * hutband to preſent you with a pair of fine Flandn 

| * mares, by driving them every evening round te 

Ring. Gay pendants for my ears, a coltly croßb 

* my neck, a diamond of the beit water for my 1-8 

| « ger, ſhall be purchaſed at any rate to enrich y% 

and 1 am reſolved to be a patriot in every limb | 

* huiband will not ſcruple to oblige me in theſe tr 
8 u 


knen, 
Upage 
* 
ide 9 
fo & 
n no 
ince! 


* 
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« fince 1 have perſuaded him from your ſcheme, that 
« pin money ĩs only ſo much ſet apart for charitable uſes. 
« You ſee, Sir, how expenſive you are to me, and 1 
hope you will eſteem me accordingly ; eſpecially when 
* | alſure you that I am, as far as you can ſee me, 


Intirely yours, 
CLEeoRa. 


Ne 59. Tuesbay, May 19. 


- Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 


* Carminibus venit HoR. Ars Poet. v. (00. 
So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 
And ſo divine a poet's function. Roscouuos. 


H E tragedy of Cato has increaſed the number 
of my correſpondents, but none of them can take 
it ill, that 1 give the preference to the letters which 


| come from a learned body, and which on this occaſion 


may not improperly be termed the Plauſus Academici. 


| The firſt is from my lady Lizard's youngeſt ſon, who, 


(as I mentioned in a former Precaution) is Fellow of 


All-Souls, and applies himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, 


SIR, 


a I Return you thanks for your preſent of Cato: I 
* & have read it over ſeveral times with the greateſt 
attention and pleaſure imaginable, You deſire to 
' know my thoughts of it, and at the ſame time com- 
pliment me upon my knowledge of the ancient 
* poets, Perhaps you may not allow me to be a gecod 
judge of them, when I tell you, that the tragedy 


of Cato exceeds, in my opinion, any of the drama- 


tick pieces of the ancients. But theſe are books 1 


have ſometime ſince laid by ; being, as you know, en- 
gaged in the reading of divinity, and converſant 


* chiefly in the poetry of © the truly inſpired writers.” I 
« ſcarce 
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* ſcarce thought any modern tragedy could have mixed 
* ſuitably with ſuch ſerious ſtudies, and little imagines 
to have found ſuch exquitite poetry, much leſs jy 
« exalted ſentiments of virtue, in the dramatick per- 
* formance of a cotemporary. 

How elegant, juſt and virtuous is that refle&ic; 
© of Portius ? 


The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 

| Loſt and bewildered in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the winding: run, 


Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 
« Cato's ſoliloquy at the beginning of the fifth 16 


©1s inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every thing in the 
* whole play; but what I would obſerve, by particularly 
« pointing at theſe places is, that ſuch virtuous 2rd 
moral {ſentiments were never before put into the 
© mouth of a Britiſh actor; and I congratulate my 
* countrymen on the virtue they have ſhown in giving 
© them (as you tell me) ſuch loud and repeated applauſe, 
: have now cleared themſelves of the imputation 
which a late writer had thrown upon them in his 
© 502d Speculation, Give me leave to tranſcribe his 
© words. 

In the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, the Self- Tot- 
mentor, when one of the old men accules the other 
of impertinence for interpoſing in his affairs, be 
anſwers, ] am a man, and cannot help feeling ry 
“e ſorrow that can arrive at man.“ It is ſaid this ſen- 
* tence was received with univerial applauſe. Ther 
cannot be a greater argument of the general go0! 
« underſtanding of a people, than a ſudden content t 
give their approbation uf a ſentiment which has 19 
emotion in it. 

If it were ſpoken with never ſo great fill in the 
« actor, the manner of uttering that ſentence could 
« have nothing in it which could ſtrike any but people 
« of the greateſt humanity, nay people elegant and 
„ {ilful in obſervations upon it. It is poſlible he 


* 
6 11g 


«c 
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„ might have laid his hand on his breaft, and with a 
ned « winning inſinuation in his countenance, expreſſed to 
ſuch « his neighbour, that he was a man who made his 
Per. « caſe his own ; + I'll engage a player in Covent- 

« Garden might hit ſuch an attitude a thouſand times 
Clion « before he would have been regarded.” * Theſe ob- 


« ſervations in favour of the Roman people, may now 
be very juſtly applied to our own nation. 


Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he malt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


© This will be allow'd, I hope, to be as virtuous a 
* ſentiment as that which he quotes out of Terence; 
© and the general applauſe with which (you ſay) it 
vas received, muſt certainly make this writer (not- 
* withitanding his great aſſurance in pronouncing upon 
our ill taſte) alter his opinion of his countrymen. 


m Our poetry, I believe, and not our morals, has been 
ing generally worſe than that of the Romans; for 'tis 
lies, 


plain, when we can equal the beſt dramatick perfor- 


tion * mance of that polite age, a Britiſh audience may vie 
” wich the Roman theatre in the virtue of their ap- 
is 


* plauſes, 


"or- may be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man 
ther who is an honour to our country. How are our 
ke hearts warmed by this excellent tragedy, with the love 
4 ' of liberty and our conſtitution? How irreſiſtible is 
Che 


* vi:tue in the character of Cato? Who would not ſay 
* with the Numidtan prince to Marcia, 


PI gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till 1 ſhine like him. 


the 

uld * Rome herſelf received not ſo great advantages from 
2 * her patriot, as Britain will from this admirable re- 
1 


as well as our morals, nor wiH it be in the 
power 


* However different in other things our opinions - 


* preſentation of him: our Britiſn Cato improves our 
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* ſity's title to that name might very well be lupe: 


wer of tyrants to rob us of him, (or to uſe the 1,5 
line of an epigram to the author) 
In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die,” 


I am, SIR, n 

Oxon. All-Souls Your moſt obliged 
Col. May 6. Humble ſervart, | 

* 2 

WILLIAu LIz agb. WH t 

«| 

Mr. Isoxs1De, Oxon. Chriſt-Church, May -, Will * 


O U are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow, 

more cautious than a late brother-writer gt 
yours, who, at the rehearſal of a new play, would, a 
the hazard of his judgment, endeavour to prepoſſ:; 
the town in its favour ; whereas you very prudent. 
ly waited till the tragedy of Cato had gained an uni. 
verſal and irreſiſtible applauſe, and then with great 
boldneſs venture to pronounce your opinion of it to be 
the ſame with that of all mankind. I'll leave you to 
conſider whether ſuch a conduct becomes a Guardian, 
who ought to point out to us proper entertainments, 
and inſtru us when to beſtow our applauſe. How- 
ever, in ſo plain a caſe, we did not wait for vour 
directions; and I muſt tell you, that none here were 
earlier or louder in their praiſes of Cato, than we 2: 
Chriſt-Church. This may, I hope, convince you, tha: 
we don't deſerve the character (which envious dull fel. 
lows give us) of allowing no body to have wit or part: 
but thoſe of our own body, eſpecially when I let you 
know that we are many of us, 


Your affectionate 
Humble ſervants. 


To Nesror IXoxstoz, Eſq; 


Mr. Izons1Þe, Oxon. Wad. Col. Mar 7. 


ERE the Seat of the Mules filent while Loncos 
is ſo loud in their applauſe of Cato, the uni ct. 


— 
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in juſtice therefore to your Alma Mater, let the 
« gorld know our opinion of that tragedy here. 

« The author's other works had raiſed our expectation 
( of it to a very pou height, yet it exceeds whatever 
ve could promiſe ourſelves from ſo great a genius. 

« Czſar will no longer be a hero in our decla- 
{ mations : This tragedy has at once ſtripped him of 
all the flattery and falſe colours, which hiſtorians and 
the clafſick authors had thrown upon him, and we ſhall 
« for the future treat him as a murderer of the beſt pa- 
riot of his age, and a deſtroyer of the liberties of his 
country. Cato, as repreſented in theſe ſcenes, will caſt 
* a blacker ſhade on the memory of that uſurper, than 
the picture of him did upon his triumph. Had this 
« fniſhed dramatick piece appeared ſome hundred years 
* apo, Cæſar would have loſt ſo many centuries of fame, 
* and monarchs had diſdained to let themſelves be call- 
ed by his name. However it will be an honour to the 
times we live in, — * had 1 * work produced in 
them, and a pretty ſpeculation fof poſterity to obſerve, 


that the tragedy of Cato was acted with general ap- 
 plauſe in 1713. | 


I] am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, &c, 


A. B. 


P. S. The French tranſlation of Cato now in the 
preſs, will, J hope, be in uſum Delphini. 
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Nihil legebat quod non excerperet. Prix. ghz, 


He piek'd ſomething out of every thing he read. 


To NrsTOR IroNns1DE, Eſq; 


SIR, 
HERE is nothing in which men deceive then. 
[ ſelves more ridiculouſly, than in the point of 
reading, and which, as it is commonly practiſed unde: 
the notion of improvement, has leſs advantage. Ie 
enerality of readers who pleaſed with war. 
3 over a number of books, almoſt at the ſame 
inftant, or if confined to one, who purſue the Auther 
with much hurry and impatience to his laſt pace, 
muſt without doubt be allowed to be notable dige 
ſters. This unſettled way of reading naturally {. 
duces us into as undetermined a manner of thinking, 
Which unprofitably fatigues the imagination, when 2 
continued chain of thought would probably produce 
ineſtimable concluſions. All authors are eligible either 
for their matter or ſtile ; if for the firſt, the clucice- 
tion and diſpoſition of it into proper lights, ought to 
employ a judicious reader; if for the laſt, he ought 
to obſerve how ſome common words are ſtarted into 
a new fignification, how ſuch epithets are beautifull; 
reconciled to things that ſeemed incompatible, ard 
muſt often remember the whole ſtructure of a period, 
becauſe by the leaſt tranſpoſition, that aſlenblage 
of words which is called a ſtile, becomes utterly ar- 
nihilated. The ſwift diſpatch of common reacer 
not only eludes their memory, but betrays their ap- 
prehenſion, when the turn of thought and expretbor 
would inſenſibly grow natural to them, would they but 


give themſelves time to receive the impreſſion. Sof 
1 { 
pcle 
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$ noſe we fix one of theſe readers in his eaſy chair, and 
' obſerve him paſſing thro' a book with a grave rumi- 
' nating face, how ridiculouſly muſt he look, if we 
« defire him to give an account of an author he has 
« juſt read over, and how unheeded muſt the general 
character of it be, when given by one of theſe ſerene 
anobſervers? The common defence of theſe people is, 
chat they have no deſign in reading but for pleaſure, 
« which 1 think ſhould rather ariſe from the reflexion 
and remembrance of what one has read, than from the 
tranſient ſatisfaction of what one does, and we ſhould 
be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited. *Tis 
« prodigious arrogance in any one to imagine, that by 
one haſty courſe through a book he can fully enter in- 
i to the ſoul and ſecrets of a writer, whoſe life perhaps 
has been buſted in the birth of ſuch production. Books 
that don't immediately concern ſome profeſſion or 
« ſcience, are generally run over as mere empty enter- 
« tainments, rather than as matter of improvement; 
* though in my opinion, a refined ſpeculation upon 
* morality, or hiſtory, requires as much time and capa- 
* city to collect and digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe treatiſe 
* of any profeſſion ; and I think beſides, there can be 
© no book well written, but what mult neceſſarily im- 
prove the A of the reader, even in the ve- 
© ry profeſſion to which he applies himſelf. For to rea- 
* on with ſtrength, and expreſs himſelf with propriety, 
* mult equally concern the divine, the phyſician, and 
* the lawyer. My own courſe of looking into books 
has occaſioned theſe reflexions, and the following ac- 
count may ſuggett more. 

Having been bred up under a relation that had 
© 2 pretty * ſtudy of books, it became my province 
* once a week to duſt them. In the performance of 
* this my duty, as I was obliged to take down every 
particular book, I thought there was no way to de- 
* ceive the toil of my journey thro the different abodes 
* and habitations of theſe authors, but by reading ſome- 
thing in every one of them; and in this manner to 
make my paſlage eaſy from the comely Folio in he 
upper ſhelf or region, even through the crow: of 
Duodecimo's in the lower. By frequent exerciſe I be- 
Vol. I. M * came 
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came fo great a proficient in this tranſitory application 
to books, that I could hold open half a dozen (mall 
authors in an hand, graſping them with as ſecure a 
dexterity as a drawer doth his glaſſæs, and feaſling jy 
curious eye with all of them at the ſame jnjtun; 
Through theſe methods the natural irrefolution of my 
youth was much ſtrengthened, and having no 14. 
ſure, if I had had inclination, to make perunent gh. 
ſervations in writing, I was thus conhrmed a iy 
early wanderer. When J was ſent to Oxſord, u. 
chicteſt expence run upon books, and my only <<. 
ſideration in ſuch expence upon numbers, tv that 
you may be ſure I had what they call a choice cal. 
lection, ſometimes buying by the pound, ſometime; 
by the dozen, at other times by the hundred, Ja 
the more pleaſant uſe of a multitude of books, ] hd, 
by frequent conlerences with an ingenious joiner, 
contrived a machine of an orbicular ſtructuie, i}; 
had its particular receptions for a dozen autho:;, 
and which with the Icaſt touch of the ſinger, wou'd 
whirl round, and preſent the reader at once ui 
delicious view of its full furniture. Ihrice a Gy 
aid | change, not only the books but the langusges; 
and had ujed my eye to ſuch a quick ſuccciivy © 
objects, that in the moſt precipitate twirl I cou! 
catch a ſentence cut of each author, as it pufled 
fleeting by me. Thus my hours, days and ver; 
flew uaprofitably aviay, but yet were. agrceal!y 
lengthened by being diſtinguiſhed with this endearing 
varicty 3 and I can't but think myſelf very fortunate 
in my contrivance of this engine, with its ſcyer.| 
new editions and amendments, which have ccntii- 
buted ſo much to the delight of all fludious vage- 
bonds. When J had been reſident the uſual time 4 
Oxford that gains one admiſſion into the public 1: 
brary, I waz the happieſt creatue on caith, pro- 
miſing to myſelf moit delightful travels through tl 
new world of literature. Sometimes you might {te 
me mounted upon a ladder, in ſearch of ſome Ar 
bian manuſcripts, which had flept in a certain cor 
ner undiſturbed for many years. Once I had the mit- 


fortune to fall from chis eminence, and arching 
8 [4 e 
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# the chains of the books was ſeen hanging in a very 
merry poſture, with two or three large Folio's rattling 
about my neck, till the humanity of Mr. Crab, the 
librarian, dilintangled us, 

« As I always held it neceſſary to read in publick 
places, by way of oſtentation, but could not poliibly 
travel with a library in my pockets, 1 took the fol- 
« lowing method to gratify this errantry of mine. I 
« contrived a little pocket book, each leaf of which was 
« 2 different author, ſo that my wandring was indulged 
and concealed within the ſame incloſute. 

his extravagant humour, which ſhould ſeem to 
© pron2unce me irrecoverable, had the contrary che; 
13d my hand and eye being thus confined to a ſingle 
book, in a little time reconciled me to the peruſal of 
: üngle author. However, I choſe ſuch a one as had 
little coanexion as polible, turning to the Proverbs 
et Solomon, where the beſt inftructions are throvn to- 
gether 1a the moſt beautiful range imaginable, and 
where I found all that. variety which I had before 
Hught in ſo many different authors, and which was fo 
rccellary to beguile my attention. By theſe proper de- 
grees, I have made ſo glorions a reformation in my 
tadies, that J can keep company with Tully in Jus 
moſt extended periods, and work through the conu- 
rued narrations of the moſt prolix hiſtorian. I now 
read nothing without making exact coli-Stions, and 
Wall ſhortly give the world an inſtance of this in the 
publication of the following diſcourſes. "The firſt is a 
earned controverſy about the exiſtence of grifiins, in 
which I hope to convince the world, that notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch a mixt creature has been allowed by lian, 
donnus, Mela and Herodotus, tliat they have beea per- 
fectly miſtaken in that matter, and (hail ſupport myſelf 
by the authority of Albertus, Pliny, Aldrovandus, and 
Matthias Michovius, which two laſt have clearly ar- 
gued that animal out of the creation. 

* The ſecond is a treatiſe of ſternutation or ſnecz- 
ing, with the original cuitom of ſaluting or blehing 
von that motion; as allo with a problem from Art- 
* kotle, ſhewing why ſacezing from noon to night was 
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© innocent enough, from night to noon, extremely un. 
« fortunate. 

The third and moſt curious is my diſcourſe upon 
© the nature of the lake Aſphaltites, or the lake of 80. 
dom, being a very careful inquiry whether brickhz;; 
and iron will ſwim in that lake, and feathers fink, 3 
© Pliny and Mandevill have averred. 


Ihe diſcuſſing theſe difficulties without perplexiy | 


« or prejudice, the labour in collecting and collating 
« matters of this nature, will, I hope, in a great mea. 
« ſure attone for the idle hours I have trifled away in 
matters of leſs importance. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant. 


Ne 61. Tuukspax, May 21. 


— Pri mãque & cæde ferarum 
Incaluiſſe putem maculatum ſanguine ferrum. 
OviD, Met. I. 15. v. 16, 


Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 
And after ſorg d the (word to murder man, 
Duvets, 


Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that ma- 
1 kind are no leſs in proportion, accountable for th: 
ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the lowe: 
rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyranny ore 
their own ſpecies. The more entirely the inferior crez 
tion is ſubmitted to our power, the more anſwerab 
we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement of it; and tie 
rather, as the very condition of nature renders thet 
creatures incapable of receiving any recompence 1 
another life for their ill treatment in this. 
"Tis obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, wh 
have qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they i 
| dura) 
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urally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unleſs pro- 
yoked or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the other 
hand, ſeeks out and purſnes even the moſt inoffenſive 
animals on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy them. 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflexion upon human na- 
ture itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing beaſts 
cares or play together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. I am ſorry 
this temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character 
of our own nation, from the obſervation which is made 
by foreigners of our bcloved paſtimes, Bear-baiting, 
Cock-fighting, and the like. We ſhould find it hard to 
vindicate the deſtroying of any thing that has life, mere- 
ly out of wantonneſs ; yet in this principle our children 
are bred up, and one of the firit pleaſures we allow them, 
is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor animals: al- 
moiſt as foon as we are ſenſible what life is ourſelves, 
we make it our ſport to take it from other creatures, I 
cannot but believe a very good uſe might be made of 
the fancy which children have for birds and inſects. 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who permitted them 
to her children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they 
treated them well or ill. This was no other than en- 
tering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of humanity, 
and improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 
I fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to deſtroy 
ſome ſorts of birds, as Swallows or Martins ; this opi- 
non might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence theſe birds 
ſeem to put in us by building under our roofs, fo that 
it is a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpitality to 
murder them. As for Robin-red-breaſts in particular, 
tis not improbable they owe their ſecurity to the old 
ballad of the Children in the Wood. However it be, 
I don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, well improved 
and carried as far as it would go, might not be made to 
conduce to the preſervation of many innocent creatures, 
which are now expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an ig- 
norant barbarity. 
There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common enc- 
M 3 mies 
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mies wherever found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the whgls 
race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but haz i, 
this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was famcy; 
tor killing a monſter that had but three lives. Whether 
the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful domellick 
may be any cauſe of the general perſecution of ov.'s, 
(who are a ſort of feathered cats) or whether it be 9 
an unreaſonable pique the moderns have taken to a b. 
rious countenance, I ſhall not determine. 'I'ho' | an 
inclined to believe the former; ſince I obſerve the ſcle 
reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of trogs is becauſe 
they are like toads. Yet amidit all the misfortunes of 
thele unfriended creatures, *tis ſome happineſs that we 
have not yet taken a fancy to eat them: For ſhould ovr 
countrymen refine upon the French never ſo little, 't 
not to be conceived to what unkeard-of torments owls, 
cats and frogs may be yet reſerved. 

When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 
ce ſlion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular Hunting. [ 
dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch authority 
and cuſtom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to be of 
opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe with the 
example and number of the chaſers, not a little con. 
tribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 
naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. Nor 
ſhall 1 fay with Monſieur Fleury, that this fport is a re- 
main of the Gothick barbarity ; but I muſt animadvett 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and barbatcus 
ei,ough to be derived from the Goths, or even the Scy- 
thians; 1 mean that ſavage compliment our hunt!men 


paſs upon ladies of quality, who are preſent at the death 


of a ſtag, when they put the knife in their hands to cut 
the throat of a helplets, trembling and weeping creatuie, 


Queſtaque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


| That lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


— — 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony i- 


more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. LOOT 
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roted alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls ſew'd up, arc 
teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who (as 
Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt an anxious 
conſcience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward 
of their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings with it; {or 
hyman ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find ſnares and 
poiſon in the proviſions of life, and are allured by their 
zppetite to their deſtruction. I know nothing more 
hocking or horrid than the proſpect of one of their 
kitchens covered with blood, and filled with the cries of 
creatures expiring in tortures. It gives one an image of 
a giant's den in a romance, beſtrow'd with the ſcattered 
heads and mangled lunbs of thoſe wha were flain by his 
cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes of 
eood-nature in his writings than I remember in any au- 
thor) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, . That 'tis no 
« eaſy taſk to preach to the belly which has no cars.” 
vet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo out of fa- 
ſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with ſome 
« diſcretion and meaſure, If we kill an animal for our 
« proviſion, let us do it with the meltings of compaſſion, 
and without tormenting it. Let us conſider, that 'tis 
in its own nature cruelty to put a living creature to 
death; we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and 
perception. In the life of Cato the Cenſor, he 
takes oc aſion from the ſevere diſpoſition of that man to 
diſcourſe in this manner. It ought to be eſteemed a 
' happineſs to mankind, that our hamanity has a wider 
© fphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice, It is no more 
than the obligation of our very birth to practiſe equi- 
ty to our on kind; but kumanity may be extended 
thro' the whole order of creatures, even to the meaneſt : 
Such actions of charity are the overflowings of a mild 
* good-nature on all below us. It is certaialy the part 
* of a well-natur2d man to take care of his horſes and 
dogs, not only 1a expectation of their labour while 
they are foals and whelps, but even when their old 
* age has made them incapable of ſervice. 

Hiſtory tells us of a wile and polite nation that re— 
lected a perſon of the firſt quality, who flood for a judi- 
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ciary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved in };, 
youth, to take pleaſure in tearing and murdeting «x 

rds. And of another that expelled a man out of che 
le nate for daſhing a bird b the ground which hal 
taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every one knows how je. 
markable the Turks are for their humanity in this kind. 
I remember an Arabian author, who has written a tres. 
tiſe to ſhow, how far a man ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in 
a deſert iſland, without any inſtruction, or fo much 2 
the fight of any other man, may, by the pure light e 
nature, attain the knowledge of philoſophy and virtue 
One of the firſt things he makes him obſerve is, thy 
univerſal benevolence of nature in the protection and 
prefervation of its creatures. In imitation of which the 
| urſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught philoſophe: 
| would of courſe fall into is, to relieve and aſſiſt all the 
animals about him in their wants and diſtreſſes. 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetick lines appl. 

cable to this occaſion. 


— — es. — 2 


Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus, inque te. 


| ndos 

I! Natum homines, pleno quz fertis in ubere ned 

I! Mollia quz nobis veſtras velamina lanas 7 
it Præbetis; vitaque magis quam morte juvatis, n 
i (uid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, WW: 
i! Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolerare labores ? * 


Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere diznv, ili 
Qui potuit, curvi Cempto modo pondere aratn, 
Ruricolam mactare ſuum Met. I. 15. v. 10. 
Quam male conſuevit, quam fe parat ille erum n 
Impius hun ano, vit uli qui guttura cultro 1 
Rumpit, & immotas præbet mugitibus aures! Wi 
1 
oo 


Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hedum 
Ib. v. 4 


The Sheep was ſacrific d on no pretence, 
I ut meek and unreſiſting innoceace. 
A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her mw 
derer; 
And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 
A tribute for the graſs, on which ſhe fed. 


Edentem jugulare poteſt! 
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Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 

And is of leaſt advantage, when ſhe dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 

A downrizht ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve. 

O tyrant! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 

The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field! 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck, with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began ? 
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What more advance can mortals make in fin 

So near perfection, who with blood begin? 

Deaf to the cal? that lies beneath the knife, 

Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : 

Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, 

All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 

And imitates in vain the children's cries. 
DRYDEN. 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling the hu- 
man with which providence has endued fo many diffe- 
rent animals, might purpoſely be given them to move 
our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too apt to 
wit on our fellow- creatures. 

There is a paſſage in che book of Jonas, when God 
eeclares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where 
nethiaks that compathon gf the Creator, which extends 
v the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is expreſſed with 
wonderful tenderneſs „ Shceld I not ſpare Ni- 
ner eh that great City, wherein are more than ſixſcore 
* thouſand perſons— and alſo much cattle?” And we 
ure in Deuteronomy a precept of great good - nature of 
Ws fort, with a bletiing in form annexed to it, in thoſe 
Fords ; „ If thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the way, 
* thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young: But thou 
halt in any wiſe let the dam go; that it may be well 
* with thee, and that ttou may'lt prolong thy days.” 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of giatitude 
Wing to thoſe anima s that ſerve us. As for ſuch 2s are 
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mortal or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy them; 
and for thoſe that are neither of advantage or prejudice 
to us, the common enjoyment of life is what I can; 
think we ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter, with regard to each of theſe cop. 
ſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one of the 
Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which 1 ſhall end ti; 
paper. 

A traveller paſſing thro? a thicket, and ſeeing a fey 
ſparks of fre, which ſome paſſengers had kindle 
as they went that way before, made up to it. Cn 
a tadden the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the mit 
vi which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames. The 4d. 
det intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who tying a bag 
to the end of his ſtaff reached it, and drew lum out: 
He then bid him go where he pleaſed, but never more 
be hurtful to men, ſince he owed his life to a man'; 
compaſſion. The adder, however, prepared to {ting 
him, and when he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to te- 
taliate good with evil, I ſhall do no more (ſaid the fot 


adder) than what you men practiſe every day, who revi 
cuſtom it is to requite benefits with ingratitude. If hoo 
vou cannot deny this truth, let us refer it to the fit a fo 
we meet. The man confented, and ſeeing a tree, put As 
the queſtion to it, in what manner a good turn was to fron 
be recompenſed ? If you mean according to the uſage thre 
of men, (replied the tree) by its contrary : I have bern 2 

itanding here theſe hundred years to protect them ſrom 1 
the ſcorching ſun, and in requital they have cut down ſene 
my branches, and are going to ſaw my body into egi 
planks. Upon this, the adder inſulting the man, ke in 
appealed to a ſecond evidence, which was granted, and evet 
immediately they met a cow. The ſame demand was that 
ade, and much the ſame anſwer given, that among and 
men it was certainly ſo. I know it (ſaid the cow) by l 
woful experience ; for I have ſerved a man this long this 
time with milk, butter and cheeſe, and brought him the 
heſides a calf every year; but now I am old, he turns ing 
me into this paſture with deſign to ſell me to a butcher, the 
who will ſhortly make an end of me. Ihe traveller Ima 
upon this ſtood confounded, but deſired, of courtely, mol 


one trial more, to be finally judged by the next bo kei 
8 they 
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der mould meet. This happened to be the ſox, who 
won hearing the ſtory in all its circumſtances, could 
wot be perſuaded it was poſſible for the adder to enter 
1 {9 narrow a bag. The adder to convince him went 
„again; When the fox told the man he had now his 
temp in his power, and with that he faſtened the bag, 
and cruſhed him to pieces. 
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O fortunatos nimiùm, ſua fi bona norint ! | 
VIiRG. Grorg. 2. v. 438. 


or Too happy, it they knew their happy tate ! 

15 

2 PON the late election of king's ſcholars, my 
e. curioſity drew me to Weſtminſter-School. The 
be ght of a place where J had not been for many years, 
I revived in my thoughts the tender images of my child- 
if hood, which by a great length of time had contracted 
rf a ſoftneſs that rendered them inexpreſſibly agreeable. 
Vt As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied pleaſure 
t9 from a thouſand incidents overlooked by other men, I 
ge threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting my age, 
en and fancying myſelf a ſchooi-boy. | 

m This imagination was ſtrongly favoured by the pre- 
vn ſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks were 
ito oble the ſprightly paſſions of that age, which raiſed 
ke in me a fort of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled thro' 
nd every vein; the faded memory of thoſe enjoy ments 
a5 that once gave me pleaſure, put on more lively colours, 
ng ad a thouſand gay amuſements filled my mind. 

Dy It was not without regret, that I was forſaken by 
Ng tas waking dream. The cheapneſs of puerite delights, 
im the guiltlels joy they leave upon the mind, the bloom- 
ns ung hopes that lift up the ſoul in the aſcent of lite, 
er, ne pleaſure that attends the gradual opening of the 
ler imagination, and the dawn of reaſon, made me think 
ly, noit men found that ſtage the moſt agreeable part of 
alt heir journey. 
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When men come to riper years, the innocent diver. 
ſions which exalted the ſpirits, and produced health of 
body, indolence of mind, and refreſhing flumbers, ae 
too often exchanged for criminal delights, which 6! 
the ſoul with anguiſh, and the body with diſcaſe. 
The prateful employment of admiring and raifn 
themſelves to an imitation of the police ſtile, beautiful 
images, and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, i; 
abandoned for law-Latin, the lucubrations of our pl. 
try news-mongers, and that ſwarm of vile pamphlet, 
which corrupt our taſte, and infeſt the publick. The 
ideas of virtue which the characters of heroes had 
imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly wear out, and 
they come to be influenced by the nearer examples of 
a degenerate age. | 

In the morning of life, when the ſoul firſt make: 
her entrance into the world, all things look freſh and 
gay; their novelty ſurpriſes, and every little glitter or 
gaudy colour tranſports the ſtranger. But by degree, 
the ſenſe grows callous, and we loſe that exquiſite re. 
liſh of tritles, by the time our minds ſhould be fup- 
poſed ripe for rational entertainments. I cannot mak? 
this reflexion without being touch'd with a commile. 
ration of that ſpecies call'd Beaus, the happineſs ai 
thoſe men neceſtarily terminating with their childhood; 
who, from a want of knowing other purſuits, continue 
fondneſs for the delights of that age after the reliſh of 
them 1s decayed, 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepared 
variety of pleaſures for the various ſtages of life, [: 
behoves us not be wanting to ourſelves, in forwar. 
ing the intention of nature, by the culture of ou 
minds, and a due preparation of each faculty for the 
enjovment of thoſe objects it is capable of being at 
fected with. 

As our parts open and diſplay by gentle degrees 
we rife from the gratifications of ſcnie, to reliſh tho 
of the mind. In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweit a: 
{ſenſual delights, which are ſucceeded by the more es- 
Jarged views and gay portraitures of a lively imaginz 
tion; and theſe give way to the ſublimer pleatures d 
reaſon, waich diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, tit 
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fame, connexion and ſymmetry of things, and fills 
the mind with the contemplation of intellectual beauty, 
order and truth. ; 

Hence I regard our publick ſchools and univerſities, 
not only as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of the church 
and ſtate, but alſo as places deſigned to teach mankind 
the molt refined luxury, to raiic the mind to its due 

rfeftion, and give it a taſte for thoſe entertainments 
which afford the higheſt tranſport, without the groſſneſs 
or remorſe that attend vulgar enjoyments. 

In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of 
ſolitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt Genii that 
have appeared in every age, wander through the de- 
lightful mazes of every art and ſcience, and as they 
gradually enlarge their ſphere of knowledge, at once 
rejoice in their preſent poſſeſſions, and are animated by 
the boundleſs proſpe& of future diſcoveries. There a 
generous emulation, a noble thirſt of fame, a love of 
truth and honourable regards, reign in minds as yet 
untainted from the world. There, the ſtock of learr- 
ing tranſmitted down from the ancients, is preſerved, 
and receives a daily increaſe ; and it is thence propa- 
gated by men, who having finitied their ſtudies, go in- 
to the world, and ſpread that general knowledge and 
good taſte throughout the land, which 1s ſo diſtant from 
the barbariſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
genius of its invaders. And as it is evident that our 
literature is owing to the ſchools and univerſities, 
ſo it cannot be denied that theſe are owing to our re- 
ligion. 

1 was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious con- 
ſiderations that princes, as well as private perſons, have 
erected colleges, and aſſigned liberal endowments to ſtu- 
dents and profeſſors. Upon the fame account they mect 
with encouragement and protection from all chriſtian 
ſtates, as being eſteemed a neceſſary means to have the 
ſacred oracles and primitive tradicionz of cnriftianity 
preſerved and underitood. And it is well known that 
ater a long ni; tit of ignorance and ſuperſtition, the 
reformation of the church and that of learning began 
together, and made proportionable adyanccs, the latter 

har ing 
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having been the effect of the former, which of cure 
engaged men in the ſtudy of the learned languages ard 
of antiquity. 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of theſe facts, }, 
may be convinced from the manifeſt reaſon ot the thing 
Is it not plain that our ſcill in literature is owiny 9 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which that the, 
are ftill preſerved among us, can be aſcribed only :q ; 
religious regard? What elſe ſhould be the cauſe vb, 
the youth of Chriſtendom, above the reſt of mankir;, 
are educated in the painful ſtudy of theſe dead langes 
ges, and that religious ſocieties ſhould peculiarly be cn. 
ployed in acquiring that ſort of knowledge, and teach!» 
it to others ? 

And it is more than probable, that, in caſe or 
free-thinkers could once atchieve their glorious deſign 
of ſinking the credit of the chriſtian religion, and cau- 
ſing thoſe revenues to be withdrawn, which their wiſer 
forefathers had appointed to the ſupport and encourage. 
ment of its teachers, in a little time the Shaſter would 
be as intelligible as the Greek Teſtament ; and we who, 
want that ſpirit and curiofity which diſtinguiſhed the 
ancient Grecians, would by degrees relapie into the 
ſame ſtate of barbariſm, which over-ſpread the northern 
nations before they were enlightened by chriſtianity, 

Some, perhaps, from the ill tendency and vile taſte 
which appear in their writings, may ſuſpect that the 
Free-thinkers are carrying on a malicious deſign a7zinit 
the Belles Letwes : for my part, I rather conce:ve them 
as unthinking wretches of ſhort views and narrow c- 
pacities, who are not able to penetrate into the cauſe 
or conſequences of things. 


Saruppar, 
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by, | Ty rare, 2 cy ua vT "nipD- MET "Axia 
2.4 Hare, 0 * eur, ex 3 d aAwnit ww io , 
by 'Er d pd, Rα ONETTIN, Hou. II. 17. v. 645. 
1 O King! O father! hear my humble prayer: 
Oy Diſpel this cloud, the light of heaven reitore, 
as Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 
3 Ii Greece mult periſh, we thy will obey, 
Bat let us periſli in the face of day Por E. 

Wi 
on Am obliged, for many reaſons, to inſert this firſt 
zu- letter, tho' it takes me out of my way, eſpecially 
ſer on a Saturday; but the ribaldry of ſome part of that 
ge- all be abundantly made up by the quotatioa in the 
uld ſecond. 
no, To NzsTor IR ONSIDE, Eſq; 
— SIR, Friday, May 22, 1713. 
__ HE Examiner of this day conſiſts of reflexions 

_ upon the letter I writ to you, publiſhed in yours 
ite * of the 12th inſtant. The ſentence upon which he 
the * ipends moſt of his invectives, is this, * I will give- 
nf *« mylelf no manner of liberty to make gueſſes at him, 
em * 1t1 may ſay him; for tho' ſometimes I have been told 


talking to the Examiner; others, who have rallied 
me upon the fins of my youth, tell me it is credibly re- 


1H 


Now, Mr. Ironſide, ** What was there in all this 


There has been named for this paper one, for whom 
F have a value, and another whom I cannot but 
neglect?“ I have named no man, but if there be 
any gentleman, who wrongfully lies under the impu- 
4 tation of being, or afliſting the Examiner, he would do 
well to do himſelf juſtice, under his own hand in the 
eye of the world. As to the exaſperated ä 
| « Exa- 


LS 


by familiar friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a time 


ported that I have formerly lain with the Examiner.“ 


but ſzying, I cannot tell what to do in this cafe : 
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Examiner demands in her behalf, a “ reparatio; 59. 
« offended innocence.” "I his is pleaſant language, when 
* ſpoken of this perſon; he wants to have me unſay wha; 
he makes me to have ſaid before. I declare then it wy 
© a falſe report, which was ſpread concerning me and! 
lady, ſometimes repute the author of the Examiner, 
and I can now make her nv ;eparation, but in begins 
her pardon, that I never lay with her. N 
* I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Examiner; 
c offended innocence, and will make no «ply as to what 
« relates merely to myſelf. * I have ſaid before, heb 
« welcome {rom henceforward, to treat me as he ples. 
« ſes.” But the bit of Greek, which I intreat you n 
put at the front of to- morrow's paper, ſpeaks all my 
« ſenſe on this occaſion. It is a ſpeech put in the mouth 
© of Ajax, who is engaged in the dark: he cries out ty 
jupiter, Give me but day-light, let me but ſee ny 
«* foe, and let him deſtroy me if he can.“ 
« But when he repeats his ſtory of the general fo 
life, I cannot hear him with ſo much patience. He 
may inſinuate what he pleaſes to the miniſtry of me; 
but I ain ſure I could not, if I would, by detraction, 
do them more injury, than he does by his ill-placed, 
ignorant, nauſeous flattery. One of them, whoſe tz 
lent is addreſs and {kill in the world, he calls Cato; 
another, whoſe praiſe is converſation-wit and a tafe 
of pleaſures, is alio Cato. Can any thing in nature 
be more out of character, or more expoſe thoſe whom 
he would recommend to the rallery of his adverk- 
ries, than comparing theſe to Cato? But gentlenn 
of their eminence are to be treated with reſpect, and 
not to ſuffer becauſe a ſycophant has applauded then 
in a wrong place. 
As much as he ſays I am in defiance with thoſe in 
« preſent power, I will lay before them one point that 
would do them more honour than any one circum: 
« ſtance in their whole adminiftration ; which is, to ihes 
their rei-ntment of the Examiner's nauſeous applzut: 
« 
Wu 
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of themſelves, and licentious calumny of their prede. 
ceſſors. Lill they do themſelves that juſtics, men 0! 
ſenſe will believe they are pleaſed with the adulztn 
of a proſtitute, who heaps upon them injudicious 25. 

plauies, 
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« plauſes, for which he makes way, by random abuſes 
upon thoſe who are in preſent poſſeſſion of all that is 


« laudable. : 
Jam, Sir, 


Yous moſt humble Servant, 


RicuaRD STEELE, 


To Mr. Irxoxs1Dt. 
SIR, 


« A Mind ſo well qualified as yours, muſt receive every 
A day large improvements, when exerciſed upon 
« juch truths which are the glory of our natures ; ſuch as 
© thoſe which lead us to an endleſs happineſs in our 
life ſucceeding this. I herewith ſend you Dr. Lucas's 
practical Chriſtianity for your ſerious peruſal. If you 
have already read it, I deſire you would give it to one 
* of your friends who have not. I think you cannot 
recommend it better than in inſerting, by way of ſpe- 
' cimen, theſe paſſages which I point to you, as follows. 
That I have in this ſtate I am now in, a u as 
© well as a body, whoſe intereſt concerns me, is a truth 
my ſenſe ſufficiently diſcovers; for I feel joys and 
* ſorrews, which do not make their abode in the organs 
' of the body, but the inmoſt receſſes of the mind; 
* pains and pleaſures which ſenſe is too groſs and heavy 
' to partake of, as the peace or trouble of conſcience in 
the reflexion upon good or evil actions, the delight 
* or wexatwnof the mind, in the contemplation of, 


vor a fruitleſs inquiry after, excellent and important 


* truths, 
And ſince I have ſuch a ſoul capable of happineſs 
* or miſery, it naturally follows, that it were ſottiſſi and 
* unreaſonable to /o/e this ſoul for the gain of the whole 
world. For my ſoul is I my/eff, and if that be mi- 
* ſerable, I muſt needs be ſo. Outward circumſtances 
* of fortune may give the world occaſion to int me 
happy, but they can never m:a#2 me ſo. Shall J call 
* mylelf happy, if diſcontent and ſorrow ent out the 
* life and ſpirit of my ſoul ? if luſts and paſſions riot 
and mutiny in my boſom ? if ray fins ſcatter an uncaly 
' lame all over me, and my guilt appals and frights 
0 me: 
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me? What avails it me, that my rooms are es 
my tables full, my attendants numerous, and 8. 
attire gaudy, if all this while my very being pip, 
and languithes away? The/+ indeed are rich andy " 
ſant things, but I nevertheleſs am a poor and miſerab 
man : therefore 1 conclude, that whatever this thi 
be I call a foul, tho' it were a perithing, dying thin, 
and would not out-live the body, yet it were my wi. 


dom and intereſt to prefer its content and ſatis{a&, . 
before all the world, unleſs I could chuſe to be »/;. F 
ape; and aeiight to be wr ag 'Y. 8 
This very conſideration, 3 the uncertainty ier. 
of another world, would yet ttrongly engage men rec 
the ſervice of religion, tor all it aims at is to bai 
fin out of the world, which is the ſource and orignd de th 
of all the troubles that diſquiet the mind; 1. , Ano 
its very eſſence, is nothing elſe but diſordered, diſten- 
pered paſſions, affections fooliſh and  prepolterous ro! 
their choice, or wild and extravagant in their propa 
tion, which our own experience ſufficiently convince ih Th. 
us to be painful and uneaſy, 2. It engages us 1 
deſperate hazards, wearies us with daily toils, 2 l 
often buries us in the ruins we bring upon ourſelyes - 
and /a/7ly, it fills our hearts with diſtruſt, and fex, 
and ſhame ; for we ſhall never be able to peru mc 
ourſelves fully, that there is no difference betwen un 
good and evil, that there is no God, or none thai * 
concerns himſelf at the actions of this life; auf the 
we cannot, we can never rid ourſelves of the rang dic 
and ſtings of a troubled conſcience, we ſhall never & 
able to eftablith a peace and calm in our boſons, al © 
lo enjoy our pleaſure with a clear and unintn e 
ted freedom. But it we could perſuade ourfelves wu ul 
the utmoſt height ot athciſm, yet (till we ſhall beuge 
der theſe two ſtrange inconveniencies ; 1. kat 2] ful 
life of fin will be {till irregular and diforderly, «1 *i 
therefore troubleſome; 2. 1 Chat we thall have diliuar he: 
led our ſouls of their greateſt ſtrengths, diiarn'd (10 BW * | 
of that faith which only can tapport them vncer (nm 


atilichtons ot this preſent l. IT f 
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N? 64. Monpay, May 25. 


Levium ſpectacula rerum. VIS. Georg. 4. v. 3» 
Trifles ſet out to ſhe . 


Am told by ſeveral perſons whom T have taken into 
my ward, that it is to their great damage I have 
dizreifed fo much of late from the natural courſe of my 
precautions. They have addreſſed and petitioned me 


inty 
2 t9 


unh appellations and titles, which admoniſh me to 
ud Wb: that fort of patron which they want me to be, as 
, 11 Wollow's, 


tem. 


us 11 To Nes roa IxoNs IDE, Eſq; patron of the induſtrious, 
pol. 


ne The humble petition of John Longbottom, Charles 
15 in Lilly, Bat Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, capital 


al artificers, moſt humbly ſlieweth, 
Ives: HAT your petitioners behold with great ſor- 
fen, row, your honour employing your important 


une moments in remedying matters which nothing but 
wer time can cure, and which do not fo immediately, or 
tha at leaſt fo profeſſedly, appertain to your office, as do 
nahe concerns of us your petitioners, and other han- 
ang dicraſt perſons, who excel in their different and re- 
er 8 {:ctive dexterities. 


„ © That as all mechanicks are employed in accom- 
Not- modating the dwellings, clothing the pcifons, or pre- 
38 8 N Pe! 


zun baring the diet of mankind, your petitioners ought 
eus de placed firſt in your Guardianſhip, as being ute- 
hu: ful in a degree ſuperior to all other workmen, and as 
„i being wholly converſant in clearing aud adoraing the 
nant head of man. 
then * That the ſaid Longbottom, above all the reſt of 
er de mankind, is ſkil fu! in taking off that horrid excreſcence 
on the chins of all males, and caſting, by the touch 
of his hand, a cheartulneG where that excreſcence 
des:, an art known only to this your artificer. _ 
That 
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That Charles Lilly prepares ſnuff and perfyng 
which refreſhes the brain in thoſe that have too mud 
for their quiet, and gladdens it in thoſe who have ty 
little to know their want of it. 

That Bat Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant locks gm. 
ing from the upper part of the head in fo arty, 7 : 
manner, with regard to the viſage, that he matt 
the ringlets, falling by the temples, conſpire with t] 
brows and laſhes of the eye, to heighten the e. 
preſſions of modeſty and intimations of good 
which are moſt infallibly communicated by « 
glances. 
That J. Norwood forms periwigs with reſped 
particular perſons and viſages, on the ſame g 
that Bat Pidgeon corrects natural hair; that he | 
a ſtrict regard to the climate under which his cul 
mer was born, before he pretends to cover his hex 5 
that no part of his wig is compoſed of hair ] 
grew above twenty miles from the buyer's plac: 
nativity ; that the very neck-lock grew in the Per 
county, and all the hair to the face in the 1 
iſh where he was born. 5 
That theſe your cephalick operators humbly Wi: * 
© treat your more frequent attention to the mecha: 
arts, and that you would place your petitioner 
© the head of the family of the coſmeticks, andy 
« petitioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


x = Mk, 7 yu 5 WT. 


Wplac 

To NesTor IxOoxsIDE, Eſq; Guardian of good t: -% 
The memorial of Eſau Ringwood ſheweth, ome 

0 HAT tho' nymphs and ſhepherds, ſonnet iy” 
6 complaints, are no more to be ſeen or iii" 
in the foreſts and chaſes of Great Britain, ye: * 
not the huntſmen who now frequent the woc * 
© barbarous as repreſented in the Guardian of the | 
* inſtant ; that the knife is not preſented to the r * 
« quality by the huntiman to cut the throat d wh 
deer; but after he is killed, that inſtrument is; Me 
her, as the animal is now become food, in toke! 115 
all our labour, joy, and exultation in the pe w 


were excited from the ſole hope of making i! 
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an offering to her table: that your honour has de- 
"SS ::acted from the humanity of ſportſmen in this re- 
m preſentation : that they demand you would retract 
©" BY our error, and diſtinguiſh Britons from Scythians, 


"0-8 p. Ss. Repent, and eat veniſon, 


till 

* o NesTor IXO SsIDB, Eſq; avenger of detraction. 
4 ie humble petition of Suſan How. d'ye- call moſt 
* humbly ſheweth, 


HAT your petitioner is mentioned at all viſits, 

| T with an account of facts done by her, of ſpeeches 
de has made, and of journeys ſhe has taken, to all 
which circumſtances your petitioner is wholly a ſtran- 


s ger; that in every family in Great Britain, glaſſes 
* and cups are broken, and utenſils diſplaced, and all 
1. dleſe faults laid upon Mrs. How-d'ye-call ; that your 


petitioner has apply d to counſel, upon theſe grievan- 
ces; that your petioner is adviſed, that her caſe is 
the ſame with that of John-a- Styles, and that ſhe is 
abuſed only by way of form; your petitioner therc- 
bly ; 7 5 
bre moſt humbly prays, that in behalf of herſelf, 
and all others defamed under the term of Mr. or 
10 Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you will grant her and them the 
_ "following conceſſions; that no reproach ſhall take 
place * the perſon has not an opportunity of 
1 co eetending himſelf; that the phraſe of a certain per- 
ſon means no certain perſon : that the Hziww-d ye-call;, 
„ e people, a certain ſet of men, there are folks 
now-a-days, and things are come to that paſs, are 
ords that ſha!l concern no body after the preſent 
onday in Whitſun-week, 1713. 
That it is baſeneſs to offend any perſon except the 
fender expoſes himſelf to that perſon's examination; 
that no woman is defamed by any man, without 
be names her name; that exaſperated miſtreſs, falſe 
fair, and the like, ſhall from the ſaid Whitſun- 
Monday, ſignify no more than Cloe, Corinna, or 
Mrs. How-d've-call ; that your petitioner being an 
old maid, may be joined in marriage toJohn-a-Nokes, 
| © or, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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© or, in caſe of his being reſolved upon celibacy, ,, 
Tom Long the carrier, and your petitioner ſhall eye; 
c pray, Sc. 

To N ESTO R IS ON SID, Eſq; 


The humble petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grubſtrect, 
ſheweth, 


c T HAT in your firſt paper you have touched ip. 
on the affinity between all arts which concerq 

the good of ſociety, and profeſſed that you ſhould jg. 
* mate a good underſtanding between them. 

That your petitioner is ſkilful in the art and ny. 
« ſtery of writing verſes or diſtichs. : 
That your petitioner does not write for vain-glen, 
but for the uſe of ſociety. | 
That like the art of painting upon glaſs, the more 
< durable work of writing upon iron is almoſt lat. 

* That your petitioner is retained as poet to the 
* Ironmongers company. ; 

* Your petitioner therefore humbly deſires you . 
protect him in the ſole making of poſies for knives, 
and all manner of learning to be wrought'on iron, 
and your petitioner ſhall ever pray. 


* 


„ 


To the Gu AR DTAN. 
SIE, 


0 I O' every body has been talking or writing en 

the ſubject of Cato, ever ſince the world va: 
obliged with that tragedy, there has not, metiiuks, 
been an examination of it, which ſutiiciently ſhows the 
ſcill of the author merely as a poet. I here are p- 
culiar graces which ordinary readers ought to be n. 
ſtructed how to admire; among others, | am charmed 
with his artificial expreſſions in well adapted fimiles; 
there is no part of writing in which it is more Git 
ficult to ſuccced, for on ſublime occaſions it requires 
at once the utmoſt ſtrength of the imagination, aud 
the ſevereſt correction of the judgment. Thus Sz. 
phax, when he is forming to myſelf the ſudden and 
unexpected deſtruction which is to befal the man le 


hates, 
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4 
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Y hates, expreſſes himſelf in an image which none but 
G: {x Numidian could have a lively ſenſe of; but yet if 


the author had ranged over all the objects upon 
« the face of the earth, he could not have found a re- 
« preſentation of a Cilaſter ſo great, ſo ſudden, and 1s 
, {rcadtul as this; 


& where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

Ns dudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 

Wheel thro' the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 

5 Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 

And ſmother'd in the duity whirlwind dies. 


oy, 

| When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the poſſeſſion of 
” Martia by a rape, he triumphs in the proſpect, and 
Po ezults in his villany, by repreſenting it to himſelf in 


2 manner wonderiully ſuited to the vanity and impi- 
nw ety of his character, 


So Pluto, ſciz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 

To Hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſun-ſluine and his (ſkies. 


Pray, old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more with the | 
quabvles of old lovers, tell them from me, now they 15 
are paſt the ſins of the fleſh, they are got into thoſe * 


ks, of the ſpirit ; defire hurts the ſoul leſs than malice ; 
the It is not now as when they were Sappho and Phaon, 

10- I am, S I R, 

med 

les: Your affectionate humble Servant, 
Ull- 

ures AS. 
and 

Sx 82 

and GY 

1 he 


TutsDar, 


| 
| 
| 
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No 65, TuxspaAv, May 26. 


— — Inter ſcabiem tantam & contagia —— — 


Hor. Ep. 12. J. 1. v. 15 \ 


Amidſt the pois'n of ſuch infectious times. 


"T2 ERE is not any where, I believe, fo muck tall; 
about religion, as among us in England; nor c 
J think it poſſible for the wit of man to deviſe form: 
of addreſs to the Almighty, in more ardent and ford. 
ble terms than are every where to be found in our 
Book of Common prayer. And yet I have heard j: 
read with ſuch a negligence, affectation and impatience 
that the efficacy of it has been apparently loſt to all he 
congregation : for my part J make no ſcruple to on 
it, that I go ſometimes to a particular place in the cit; 
far diſtant from mine own home, to hear a gentlemy, 
whoſe manner I admire, read the Liturgy. I am pe- 
ſuaded devotion is the greateſt pleaſure of his ſoul, ar! 
there is none hears him read without the utmoſt rere. 
rence. I have ſeen the young people who have tee: 
interchanging glances of paſſion to each other's peri«; 
check'd into an attention to the ſervice at the interruy- 
tion which the authority of his voice has given then, 
But the other morning I happened to riſe earlier e 
ordinary, and thought I could not paſs my time bet, 
than to go upon the admonition of the morning bel 
the church prayers at fix of the clock. I was tix 
the firſt of any in the congregation, and had the opp! 
tunity, however I made uſe of it, to look back on 
my life, and contemplate the bleſſing and advantage 
ſuch ſtated early hours for offering ourſelves to our Crt 
ator, and prepoſſeſs ourſelves with the love of Him, a 
the hopes we have from Him, againſt the ſnares of © 
ſineſs and pleaſure in the eaſuing day. But whetie 
it be that people think fit to indulge their own ee 
ſome ſecret, pleaſing fault, or whatever it was, ther 


was none at the contetlion but a ſet of poor {crubs © 
by 
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a who could fin only in our wills, whoſe perſons could 
he no temptation to one another, and 2 * have, with- 
out interruption from any body elſe, humble, lowly 
hearts, in frightful looks and dirty dreſſes, at our 
leiſure, When we poor ſouls had preſented ourſelves 
with a contrition ſuitable to our worthleſneſs, ſome 
pretty young ladies, in mobbs, popped in here and there 
about the church, clattering the pew-door after them, 
and ſquatting into a whiſper behind their fans. Among 
others one of lady Lizard's daughters, and her hope- 
ful maid, made their entrance; the young lady did 
not omit the ardent form behind the fan, while the maid 
immediately gaped round her to look for ſome other de- 
rout perſon, whom I ſaw at a diſtance very well dreſſed ; 
his air and habit a little military, but in the pertneſs 
not the true poſſeſſion of the martial character. This 
jackanapes was fixed at the end of a pew, with the ut- 
moſt impudence, declaring, by a fixed eye on that ſcat, 
(where our beauty was placed) the object of his devotion. 
This obſcene fight gave me all the indignation imagin- 
able, and I could attend to nothing but the reſexion 
that the greateſt affronts imaginable are ſuch as no. one 
can take notice of. Before I was out of ſuch vexatious 
madvertencies to the buſineſs of the place, there was a 
great deal of good company now come in. There was a 
good number of very janty ſlatterns, who gave us to 
underſtand, that it is neither dreſs nor art to which 
they were beholden for the town's admiration. Beſides 
theſe, there were alſo by this time arrived two or three 
lets of whiſperers, who carry on moſt of their calum- 
nies by what they entertain, one another with in that 
place, and we were now altogether very good company. 
There were indeed a few, in whoſe looks there appear- 
ed an heavenly joy and gladneſs upon the entrance of a 
new day, as if they had gone to ſleep with expectation 
o&f it, For the fake of theſe it is worth while that the 
church keeps up ſuch early mattins throughout the ci- 
tes of London and Weſtminſter ; but the generality of 
thoſe who obſerve that hour, perform it with ſo taſteleſs 
a behaviour, that it appears a taſk rather than a volun- 
tary act. But of all the world, thoſe familiar ducks 
o are, as it were, at home at the church, and by fre- 

Yor. I. N -_ quently 
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— — Inter ſcabiem tantam & contagia —— | 
Hor. Ep. 12. J. 1. v. 1 pre 


Amidſt the poĩs n of ſuch inſettious times. n 
HERE is not any where, I believe, fo muck tu oth 
about religion, as among us in England; nor & 1 

T think it poſſible for the wit of man to deviſe form: _ 
of addreſs to the Almighty, in more ardent and fore 8 
ble terms than are every where to be found in or * 
Book of Common prayer. And yet I have head 
read with ſuch a negligence, affectation and impatience, 5 
that the efficacy of it has been apparently loſt to all fhs * 
congregation : for my part J make no icruple to cr — 
it, that I go ſometimes to a particular place in the cit; 1 
far diſtant from mine own home, to hear a genden, Wi .. 
whoſe manner I admire, read the Liturgy. I am pe- * 
ſuaded devotion is the greateſt pleaſure of his fou!, 220 4a 
there is none hears him read without the utmoſt reve. Wil ; 
rence. I have ſeen the young people who have tee: — 
interchanging glances of paſſion to each other's pere a 


check'd into an attention to the ſervice at the interrvy WF” 
tion which the authority of his voice has given then, — 
But the other morning | happened to rife earlier 
ordinary, and thought I could not paſs my time berg 
than to go upon the admonition of the morning be.. ! 
the church prayers at fix of the clock. I was tn 
the firſt of any in the congregation, and had the op 
tunity, however I made uſe of it, to look back en 
my life, and contemplate the bleſſing and advantage 
ſuch ſtated early hours for offering ourſelves to our C 
ator, and prepoſſeſs ourſelves with the love of Him, « 
the hopes we have from Him, againſt the ſnares of & 
ſineſs and pleaſure in the enſuing _ But whete 
it be that people think fit to indulge their own eaes 
ſome ſecret, pleaſing fault, or whatever it was, © 
was none at the conteſſion but a ſet of poor ſcrub © 


— 
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=, who could fin only in our wills, whoſe perſons could 
he no temptation to one another, and * * have, with- 


out interruption from any body elſe, humble, lowly 
hearts, in frightful looks and dirty dreſſes, at our 
leiſure, When we poor ſouls had preſented ourſelves 
with a contrition ſuitable to our worthleſneſs, ſome 
pretty young ladies, in mobbs, popped in here and there 
about the church, clattering the pew-door after them, 
and ſquatting into a whiſper behind their fans. Among 
others one of lady Lizard's daughters, and her hope- 
fal maid, made their entrance; the young lady did 
not omit the ardent form behind the fan, while the maid 
immediately gaped round her to look for ſome other de- 
rout perſon, whom I ſaw at a diſtance very well dreſſed ; 
his arr and habit a little military, but in the pertneſs 
not the true poſſeſſion of the martial character. This 
jackanapes was fixed at the end of a pew, with the ut- 
moſt impudence, declaring, by a fixed eye on that feat, 
here our beauty was placed) the object of his devotion. 
This obſcene fight gave me all the indignation 1magin- 
able, and I could attend to nothing but the reſ xion 
that the greateſt affronts imaginable are ſuch as no.one 
can take notice of. Before I was out of ſuch vexatious 
madvertencies to the buſineſs of the place, there was a 
great deal of good company now come in. There was a 
good number of very janty ſlatterns, who gave us to 
underſtand, that it is neither dreſs nor art to which 
they were. beholden for the town's admiration. Beſides 
theſe, there were alſo by this time arrived two or three 
lets of whiſperers, who carry on moſt of their calum- 
mes by what they entertain one another with in that 
place, and we were now altogether very good company. 
There were indeed a few, in whoſe looks there appear- 
ed an heavenly joy and gladneſs upon the entrance of a 
rew day, as if they had gone to ſleep with expectation 
& it. For the fake of theſe it is worth while that the 
church keeps up ſuch early mattins throughout the ci- 
tes of London and Weſtminſter ; but the generality of 
thoſe who obſerve that hour, perform it with fo taſteleſs 
2 behaviour, that it appears a taſk rather than a volun- 
ary act. But of all the world, thoſe familiar ducks 
do are, as it were, at home at the church, and by fre- 
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quently meeting there, throw the time of prayer very ne. 
gligently into their common lite, and make their comin 
together in that place as ordinary as any other a4; 
on, and do not turn their converſation upon any im. 

rovements ſuitable to the true deſign of that houſe 
but on trifles below even their worldly concerns and 


characters. Theſe are little groups of acquaintance if 


diſperſed in all parts of the town, who are, forſooth, 
the only people of unſpotted characters, and throw al 
the ſpots that ſtick. on thoſe of other people. Malice is 
the ordinary vice of thoſe who live in the mode of re. 
ligion, without the ſpirit of it. Ihe pleaſurable world 
are hurried by their paſſions above the conſideration of 
what others think of them, into a purſuit of Irregular 
enjoyments : while theſe, who forbear the gratifcat. 
ons of fleſh and blood, without having won over the 
ſpirit to the intereſts of virtue, are implacable in defa. 
mations on the errors of ſuch who offend without reſpet 
to fame. But the conſideration of perſons whom one 
cannot but take notice of, when one ſees them in that 
place, has drawn me out of my intended talk, which 
waz to bewail that people do not know the pleature of 
early hours, and of dedicating their firit moment: of the 
day, with joy and ſingleneſs of heart to their Creator, 
Experience would convince us, that the earlier we lk 

our beds, the ſeldomer ſhould we be confned to them. 
One great good which would alſo accrue from this, 
were it become a faſhion, would be, that 'tis poſſible 
our chief divines would condeſcend to pray themlelve;, 
or at leaſt thoſe whom they ſubititute would be better 
ſupplied, than to be forced to appear at thoſe orailons 
in a garb and attire which makes them appear mor. 
tify'd with worldly want, and not abſtracted from the 
world by the contempt of it. How is it poſſible lor: 
gentleman under the income of fifty pounds a year, b 
be attentive to ſublime things? He mult rife and dies 
like a labourer for ſordid hite, inſtead of approaching 
his place of ſervice with the utmoſt pleaſure and fati- 
faction, that now he is going to be mouth of a crowd 
of people who have laid aſide all the diſtinctions ct 
this contemptible being, to beſeech a protection under 
its manifold pains and diſadvantages, or a releale fron 
10 
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it, by his favour who ſent them into it. He would, 
with decent ſuperiority, look upon himſelf as orator 
beſore the throne of grace, for a crowd, who hang upon 
his words, while he aſks for them all that is neceſlary 
in a tranſitory life, from the aſſurance that a good be- 
haviour, for a few moments in it, will purchaſe endlels 


oy and happy immortality. 


But who can place himſelf in this view, who, tho? 
not pinched with want, is diſtracted with care from the 
fear of it? No: a man, in the leaſt degree below the 
ſpirit of a ſaint or a martyr, will loll, huddle over his 
duty, look confuſed, or aſſume a reſolution in his be- 
haviour which will be quite as ungraceful, except he is 
ſupported above the neceſſities of life. 

« Power and commandment to his miniſter to declare 
« and pronounce to his people,” is mentioned with a 
very unguarded air, when the ſpeaker is known in his 
own private condition to be almoſt an object of their 
pity and charity. This laſt circumſtance, with many 
others here looſely ſuggeſted, are the occaſion that one 
knows not how to recommend to ſuch as have not al- 
ready a fixed ſenſe of devotion, the pleaſure of paſting 
the earlieſt hours of the day in a publick congregation. 
But were this morning ſolemnity as much in vogue, even 
4 it is now at more advanced hours of the day, it 
would neceſſarily have ſo good an effect upon us, as to 
make us more diſengaged and cheartul in converſation, 
and leſs artful and inſincere in buſineſs, The world 
would be quite another place than it is now the reſt of 
the day, and every face would have an alacrity in it, 
which can be borrowed from no other reflexions, but 
thoſe which give us the aſſured protection of omni- 
potence. 


885 
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No 66. Wepnesbay, May 27, 


Spe tribus leftis videas cœnare quaternos : 
E quibus unus avet quavis aſpergere cunctos, 
Preter eum qui præbet aquam: poſt, hunc quoque —— 
HoR, Sat. 4. J. 1, v. 36, 


Takes all the talk, and breaks a ſcurvy jeſt 
On all, except the maſter of the feaſt ; 


Set twelve at ſupper, one above the reſt 
At laſt on him—— 


E > HE following letter is full of imagination, 208, 
in a fabulous manner, ſets forth a connexion be 
tween things, and an alliance between perſons that ws 
very diſtant and remote to common eyes. I think Ike. 
the hand to be that of a very ingemious man, ard 4 
therefore give it the reader without farther preface, 


To the Gu AR Dñ¹IAN. 


SIR, 


HERE is a ſet of mankind, who are u 

employed in the ill-· natured office of gathe:-; 
up a collection of ſtories that leſien the reputation 
others, and ſpreading them abroad with a certun 2 
of ſatis faction. Perhaps, indeed, an innocent unme::- 
ing curioſity, a defire of being informed concern :; 
thoſe we live with, or a willingneſs to profit by 
flexion upon the actions of others, may fometn: 
afford an excuſe, or ſometimes a defence, for inc. 
tiveneſs ; but certainly it is, beyond all excur. : 
tranſgreſſion againſt humanity, to carry the me? 
farther, to tear off the dreſſings, as I may fav, tz 
the wounds of a friend, and expoſe them to thez 
in cruel fits of diverſion ; and yet we have ſometh'! 
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© even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and blacken 

characters, that we may appear ridiculous or hateful 

© to one another. From ſuch practices as theſe it hap- 

« pens, that ſome feel a ſorrow, and others are agitated 

« with a ſpirit of revenge, that ſcandals or lies arc 

told becauſe another has told ſuch before, that re- 

ſentments and quarrels ariſe, and affronts and inju- 

© ries are given, received and multiplied in a ſcene of 
6 vengeance. 

All this I have often obſerved with abundance of 
concern, and having a perfect deſire to further the 
« happineſs of mankind, I lately ſet myſelf to conſi- 
der the cauſes from whence ſuch evils ariſe, and the 
« remedies which may be applied. Whereupon I ſhut 
my eyes to prevent a diſtraction from outward ob- 
« jects, and a While after ſhot away, upon an impulſe 
* of thought, into the world of ideas, where abſtracted 
* qualities became viſible in ſuch appearances as were 
* agreeable to each of their natures. 

© That part of the country where I happened to 
„light, was the moſt noiſy that I had ever known. The 
« winds whiſtled, the leaves ruſtled, the brooks rumbled, 
© the birds chatter'd, the tongues of men were heard, 
and the echo mingled ſomething of every ſound in 
© its repetition, ſo that there was a ſtrange confuſion and 
« uproar of ſounds about me. At length, as the noiſe 
© fill increaſed, I could diſcern a man habited like a 
* herald (and as [ afterwards underſtood) called Novelty, 
* that came forward proclaiming a ſolemn day to be k-pt 
* at the houſe of Common Fame immediately behind 
* him advanced three nymphs, who had monitrous ap- 
« pearances. The firſt of theſe was Curioſity. H abited 
like a virgin, and having an hundred cars upon ner 
* head to ſerve in her enquiries. The ſecond ct th-ſe 
was Talkativeneſs, a little better growa, ſic ſeemed to 
* be like a young wife, and had an hundred tons ues to 
* ſpread her ſtories. The third was Cenfortouſnctt, 
© habited like a widow, and ſurrounded with an huaied 
* {quinting eyes of a malignant influence, which fo 
* obliquely darted on all around, that it was impoſſible 
to ſay which of them had brought in the information 
* ſhe boaſted of, Theſe, as I was informed, had been 

N 3 very 
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very inſtrumental in preſerving and rearing Comme 
Fame, when upon her birth-day ſhe was ſhuMed int, 
crowd, to eſcape the ſearch which Truth might kay 
made after her and her parents. Curioſity found he, 
there, Talkativeneſs convey'd her away, and Cenſ. 
riouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in a ſhort time fie 
grew to a prodigious ſize, and obtained an empire 
over the univerſe ; wherefore the Power, in gratitude 
tor theſe ſervices, has ſince advanced them to be 
higheſt employments. The next who came forward 


in the proceſſion was a light damſel, called Credy)jry, 


1 


who carried behind them the lamp, the ſilver ves 
with a ſpout, and other inſtruments proper for thi; 
ſolemn occaſion. She had formerly ſeen theſe three 
together, and conjecturing from the number of the! 
ears, tongues and eyes, that they might be the proper 
Genii of Attention, Familiar Converſe, and Oc; 
Demonttration, ſhe from that time gave herſelf up u 
attend them. The laſt who followed were ſome who 
had cloſely muffled themſelves in upper garments, f 
that I could not diſcern who they were; but juſt as the 
fore moſt of them was come up, I am glad, ſays ſte 
callmg me by my name, to meet you at this time, 
ſtay cloſe by me, and take a ſtrict obſervation of :! 
that paſſes : her voice was ſweet and commanding, [ 
thought | had ſomewhere heard it; and from her, :; 
I went along, I learned the meaning of ever; thing 
which ofered. 

We now marched forward through the Rookery cf 
Rumours, which flew thick and with a terrible din 
around us. At length we arrived at the houle of Com: 
mon Fame, where a hecatomb of reputations was ti! 
day to fall for her pleaſure. The houſe flood uprn 
an eminence, having a thouſard paſtzges to it, 21d 
thouſand whiſpering holes for the conveyaine 0 
ſound, The hall we entered was formed with the 
of a muſick-chamber for the improvement ot cli. 
Reſt and Silence are baniſhed the place, Stories of ct 
ferent natures wander in light flocks all about, tors: 
times truths and lies, or ſometimes lies thenle.ve: 
clathing againſt one another. In the middle flood a. 
ble painted after the manner of the remoteſt fiat 
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men countries, upon which the lamp, the ſilver veſſel, and 
to a cups of a white earth were planted in order. Then 
have WW « dried herbs were brought, collected for the ſolemnity 


ber in moon-ſhine, and water being put to them, there 
ſo. vas a greeniſh liquor made, to which they added the 
e ſhe « tower of milk, and an extraction from the canes of 

| America, for performing a libation to the inferna! 
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powers of Miſchief. After this, Curioſity, retiring to 
a withdrawing room, brought forth the victims, be- 
ing to appearance a ſet of ſmall waxen images, which 
ſhe laid upon the table one after another. Imme- 
diately then Talkativeneſs gave each of them the 
name of ſome one, whom for that time they were to 
repreſent ; and Cenſoriouſneſs ſtuck them all about 
with black pins, ſtill pronouncing at every one ſhe 
fuck, ſomething to the prejudice of the perſons re- 
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Wat © preſented. No ſooner were theſe rites performed. 
P {0 © and incantations uttered, but the ſound of a ſpcaking- 
WIg trumpet was heard in the air, by which they knew 
5; 1 © the deity of the place was propitiated and aſſiſting. 
| he Upon this the ſky grew darker, a ſtorm aroſe, and 
ſhe * murmurs, ſighs, groans, cries, and the words of grief 
ne, © or reſentment were heard within it. Thus the three 
I al ſorcereſſes diſcovered, that they, whoſe names they 
gl had given to the images, were already affected with 
* © what was done to them in effigy. Ihe knowledge 
any © of this was received with the loudeſt laughter, and 
oe in many congratulatory words they applauded one 
| c 


another's wit and power. 

*. As matters were at this high point of diſorder, the 
muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no longer 
able to endure ſuch barbarous proceedings, threw off 
her upper garment of Reſerve, and appeared to be 
*1 Truth. As ſoon as ſhe had conicſied herſelf preſent, 
the ſpeaking-trumpet ceaſed to ſound, the ſky cleared 
« up, the ſtorm abated, the noiſes which were heard 
in it ended, the laughter of the company was over, 
« ard a ſerene light, till then unknown to the place, 
« diffuſed around it. At this the detected ſorcereſſes en- 
+ deavoured to eſcape in a cloud wii n 1 ſaw began to 
= -« thicken round them, but it was ſcon diſperſed, their 
« Charms being controlled, and prevailed over by the 
9 N 4 ſuperior 
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* ſuperior divinity. For my part I was exceedingly 9!,, 
© to ſee it ſo, and began to conſider what pumihmey, 
© ſhe would inflict upon them I fancied it would h. 
proper to cut off Curioſity's ears, and fix them to tj, 
eaves of the houſes; to nail the tongues of Talkatne. 
neſs to Indian tables, and to put out the eyes of Ce. 
ſoriouſneſs with a flaſh of her light. In reſpett {| 
Credulity I had indeed ſome little pity, and had | bes 
judge ſhe might, perhaps, have eſcaped with a hear; 
re proof. | 
* But I ſoon found that the diſcerning judge ha; 
other deſigns. She knew them for ſuch as will not be 
deſtroyed intirely while mankind is in being, and je 
ought to have a brand and puniſhment aftixed to them 
that they may be avoided. Wherefore ſhe took a ſca 
for judgment, and had the criminals brought forward 
by Shame ever bluſhing, and Trouble with a whip d 
many laſhes, two phantoms who had dogged the pr. 
ceſſion in diſguiſe, and waited till they Rad an autbo. 
rity from Truth to lay hands upon them. Immed- 
ately then ſhe ordered Curioſity and 'Talkativenefs u 
be tetter'd together, that the one ſhould never ſuf 
the other to reſt, nor the other ever let her remain un- 
diſcovered. Light Credulity ſhe l:nk'd to Shame at the 
tormentor's own requeſt, who was pleaſed to be thu 
ſecure that her priſoner could not eſcape; and this wa 
done partly for her puniſhment, and partly for he: 
amendment. Cenſoriouſneſs was alſo in like manne: 
begged by Trouble, and had her aſſigned for an eter 
companion. After they were thus chain'd with or: Wi 
another, by the judge's order, ſhe drove them fron WW 
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the preſence to wander for ever thro* the world, witi WW: 
Novelty Ar theni. 
* The cauſe ha 


ng now over, ſhe retreated fron 


« ſight within the ſplendor of her own glory, which n 
leaving the houſe it had brightened, the ſounds tha WW 3 
« were proper to the place began to be as loud and com. N 
* fuſed as when we entered, and there being no longer WP"! 
* a clear diſtinguiſhed appearance of any objects . 
« preſented to me, I returned from the excurſion I hal Wer 
made in Fancy. EZ 

ect 


Tuugsbar, 
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No 67. THruRsDayY, May 28. 


Ce 
et 1 . 
bee, —— Ene forte pudori 
2 Sic tibi Muſa lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 
ni f HoR. Ars Poet. v. 406. 
hat Bluſh not to patronize the muſe's (kill, 
Ot be 
| yet T has been remarked, by curious obſervers, that 
hem poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond the 


ſual age of man, if not cut off by ſome accident or 


xceſs, as Anacreon, in the midſt of a very merry old 
ip of ſave, was choked with a grape-ftone. The ſame re- 
pro- N undancy of ſpirits, that produces the poetical fame, 
tho. eps up the vital warmth, and adminiſters uncommon 


fael to life. I queſtion not but ſeveral inſtances will 
Foccur to my reader's memory, from Homer down to 


ufer Ar. Dryden. I ſhall only take notice of two who have 
n. iecelled in lyricks, the one an ancient, and the other 
t the modern. The firſt gain'd an immortal reputation by 
the relebrating ſeveral jockeys in the Olympick games, the 
uit has fignalized himſelf on the fame occaſion by the 
her de that begins with—* To horſe, brave boys, to New- 
nner market, to horſe.” My reader will, by this time, know 
me] nat the two poets I have mentioned, are Pindar and 


Ar. d'Urfey. The former of theſe is long ſince laid in 
arn, after having, many years together, endeared 
Fimſelf ro all Greece by his tuneful compoſitions. Our 
Tountry man is ſtill living, and in a blooming old age, 
hat ſtill promiſes many muſical productions; for if I 
m not miſtaken, our Britiſh ſwan will ſing to the laſt. 
he beit judges who have peruſed his laſt ſong on the 
Moderate Man, do not diſcover any decay in his parts, 
cer eit think it deſerves a place among the fineſt of thoſe 
PNorks with which he obliged the world in his more 
W:rly years. 

lem led into this ſubject by a viſit which I lately 
Peceived from my good old friend and contemporary. 
a N 5 As 
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As we both flouriſhed together in king Charles the g.. 
cond's reign, we diverted ourſelves with the remen. 
brance of ſeveral particulars that paſled in the world he. 
fore the greateſt part of my readers were born, a; 
could not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly we wen 
grown into a couple of venerable old gentlemen. Ton 


obſerved to me, that after having written more od; | 
than Horace, and about four times as many comedies x; 


Terence, he was reduced to great difficulties by tl 
importunities of a ſet of men, who, of late years, had 
turniſhed him with the accommodations ot life, ard 
would not, as we ſay, be paid with a ſong. In orce 
to extricate my old friend, I immediately fent for the 
three directors of the play-houſe, and deſired them thi: 
they would in their turn do a good office for a mas, 
who, in Shakeſpear's phraſe, had often fill'd their mouth, 
I mean with pleaſantry and popular conceits. They 
very generouſly likened to my propoſal, and agreed t 
act The Plotting Siſters, (a very taking play ot my dd 
friend's compoſing) on the 15th of the next month, { 
the bene ft of the author. 

My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. d Urfey will be 
imperfect, if after having engaged the players in his fl 
vour, I do not get the town to come into it. I mu} 
therefore heartily recommend to all the young ladie, 
my diſciples, the caſe of my old friend, who has cit: 
made their grand-mothers merry, and whole ſorne! 
have perhaps lulled aſleep many a preſent toaſt, u hel 
ſue lay in her cradle. 

1 have already prevailed on my lady Lizard to be a 
the houſe in one of the front boxes, and defign, if Ian 
in town, to lead her in myſelf at the head of bet 
daughters. 'The gentleman I am ſpeaking of has li. 
obligations on ſo many of his countrymen, that I hoje 
they will think this but a juſt return to the good te 
vice of a veteran poet. 

I myſelf remember king Charles the Second leanity 
on Tom d'Urfey's ſhoulder more than once, and hun- 
ming over a ſong with him. It is certain that monarc! 
w.5 not a little ſupported by ** Joy to great Catan 
wh ch gave the whigs ſuch a blow as they were not al: 
to zecover that whole reign, My friend alterwares a 
dae 
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tacked popery with the ſame ſucceſs, having expoſed 
Bellarmine and Porto-Carcro more than once in ſhort 
ſatirical compoſitions, which have been in every body's 
mouth. He has made uſe of Italian tunes and ſonatas 
for promoting the proteſtant intereſt, and turned a con- 
ſiderable part of the Pope's muſick againſt himſelf, In 
ſhort, he has 3 the court with political ſonnets, 
the country with dialogues and paſtorals, the city with 
deſcriptions of a lord mayor's feaſt, not to mention 
his little ode upon Stool-Ball, with many other of the 
lixe nature. 

Should the very individuals he has celebrated make 
their appearance together, they would be ſufficient to 
fill the play-houſe. Pretty Peg of Windſor, Gillian of 
Croydon, with Dolly and Molly, and Tommy and 
Johay, witz many others to be met with in the mu- 
fical miſcellanies, entitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, 
would make a good benefit night. 

As my friend, after the manner of the old lyricks, 
accompanies his works with his ovn voice, he has been 
the delight of the moſt polite companies and converſa- 
tions from the beginning of king Charles the Second's 
reign to our preſent times. Many an honeſt Gentle- 
man has got a reputation in his country, by pretending 
to have been in company with Tom d'Urſey. 

I might here mention feveral other merits in my 
ſriend; as his enriching our language with a multitude 
of rhimes, and bringing words together, that, without 
his good offices, would never have been acquainted with 
one another, ſo long as it had been a tongue. But I 
muſt not omit that my old friend angles for a trout 
the beſt of any man in England. May-flies come in 
late this ſeaſon, or I myiclt ſhould, before now, have 
had a trout of his hooking. 

Aſter what I have faid, and much more that I might 
ſay, on this ſubject, I queſtion not but the world will 
unk that my old friend cught nat to pais the reman- 
der of his lite in a cage like a ſinging bird, but enjoy 
all that pindarick liberty which is ſuitable to a man of 
his genius. He has made the world merry, and I hope 
they will make him ealy fo long as be flays among 
>. This I will tale upon me to ſay, they cannot do 4 

N a kinings 
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kindneſs to a more diverting companion, or a more 


chearful, honeſt and good-natured man. BD 


No 68. FRI DAV, May 29. 


\ 
\ 


Inſpicere, tanquam in ſpeculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis ſu mere exemplum ſibi. 
TER. Adelph. AR. 3. Sc. 4; 


* advice to him is, to conſult the lives of other men, az 
e would a looking-glaſs, and from thence fetch examples 
for his own imitation; 


7 HE paper of to day ſhall conſiſt of a letter from 
my friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my 
antwer, may be worth the peruſal of young men cf 
eſtates, and young women without fortunes» It is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that in our firſt vigorous years we lay 
don ſome law to ourſelves for the conduct of future 
life, which may at leaſt prevent eſſential misfortunes, 
| The cutting cares which attend ſuch an affection a; 
that againſt which I forewarn my friend Sir Harry, are 
very well known to all who are called the men of 
pleaſure ; but when they have oppoſed their fatisfac- 
tions to their anxieties in an impartial examination, 
they will find their life not only a dream, but a trou- 
| bled and vexatious one. 


| Dear Old Man, 


Believe you are very much ſurpriſed, that in the 

ſeveral letters I have written to you, fince th: 
receipt of that wherein you recommend a young lady 
for a wife to your humble ſervant, I have not made 
the leaſt mention of that matter. It happens at this 
time that I am not much inclin'd to marry ; there are 
very many matches in our country, wherein the par. 
ties live ſo inſipidly, or fo vexatiouſly, that I an 


* afraid to venture from their example. Beſides, to tt! 
* vu 


x. - = MY ww ak 


ay 


this 
are 


am 
tell 
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vou the truth, good Nesrox, I am informed your 
fine young woman is ſoon to be diſpoſed of elſewhere. 
« As to the young ladies of my acquaintance in your 
« great town, I do not know one whom I could think 
« of as a wife, who is not either prepoſſeſſed with ſome 
« inclination for ſome other man, or affe&s pleaſures and 
« entertainments, which ſhe prefers to the converſation 
« of any man living. Women of this kind are the moſt 
frequently met with of any ſort whatſoever, I mean 
« they are the moſt frequent among people of condition, 
that is to ſay, ſuch are eaſily to be had as would fit at 
the head of your eſtate and table, lie in by you for 
the ſake of receiving viſits in pomp at the end of the 
month, and enjoy the like gratifications from the ſup- 
port of your fortune; but you yourſelf would ſignify 
no more to one of them than a name in truſt in a ſet- 
* tlement which conveys land and goods, but has no 
right for its own uſe. A woman of this turn can no 
more make a wife, than an ambitious man can be a 
friend; they both ſacrifice all the true taſtes of being, 
and motives of life, for the oſtentation, the noiſe, and 
the appearance of it. Their hearts are turned to un- 
natural objects, and as the men of deſign can carry 
them on with an excluſion of their daily companions, 
* ſo women of this kind of gaiety can live at bed and 
board with a man, without any affection to his perſon. 
As to any woman that you examine hereafter for 
my ſake, if you can poſſibly, find a means to converſe 
* with her at ſome country ſeat. If ſhe has no reliſh for 
rural views, but is undelighted with ſtreams, fields and 


* groves, I defire to hear no more of her, ſhe has depart- 


ed from nature, and is irrecoverably engaged in vanity. 


have ever been curious to obſerve the arrogance of 
* a town-lady when ſhe firſt comes down to her huſ- 
* band's ſeat, and beholding her country neighbours, 
wants ſomebody to laugh with her at the frightfol 
* things to whom ſhe herſelf is equally ridiculous. The 
pretty pitty pat ſtep, the playing head, and the fall- 
* back in the curteſy, ſhe does not imagine, make her 
as unconverſable, and inacceſſible to our plain people, 
as the loud voice, and ungainly ſtride, render one of 
Our 
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© our huntreſſes to her. In a word, dear-Nes1 og, | 
beg you to ſuſpend all inquiries towards my matrims. 
ny till you hear further from, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


Harry L1zat 


A certain looſe turn in this letter, mixed indeed vi- 


ſome real exceptions to the too lrequent filly choice mace 
by country gentlemen, has given me no tmall anxiety 
And I have ſent Sir Harry an account ot my ſuſpicion 


as follows. 
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To Sir HARRY LIZ ARD. 


SIR, 
OUR letter I have read over two or three time: 
and mult be ſo free with you as to tell you it hx 
in it ſomething which betrays you have loſt that ſm. 
licity of heart with relation to love, which I pro. 
miſed myſelf would crown your days with hape. 
neſs and honour. The alteration of your mind w. 
wards marriage is not repreſented as flowing from di 
cretion and warineſs in the choice, but a dijinclins 
tion to that ſtate in general; you ſeem ſecretly to pre- 
poſe to yourſelf (for I will think no otherwiſe cf: 
man of your age and temper) all its ſatisfactions out 
of it, and to avoid the care and inconveniences that 
attend thoſe who enter into it. I will not urge « 
this time the greateſt conſideration of all, to wit, 1: 
gard of innocence; but having, I think, in my ge 
what you aim at, I muſt, as I am your friend, :«- 
quaint you, that you are going into a wildernels g 
cares and diſtractions, from which you will never ve 
able to extricate yourſelf, while the conpunctions d 


.honour and pity are yet alive in you. 


* Without naming names, I have long ſuſpeche 
your deſigns upon a young gentlewoman in you 
neighbourhood ; but give me leave to tell you witl 


the earneſtneſs of a faithful friend, that to enter into: 
criminal 
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criminal commerce with a woman of merit, whom 
« you find innocent, is, of all the follies in this life, the 
« moſt fruitful of ſorrow. You muſt make your ap- 
« proaches to her with the benevolence and language of 
© a good angel, in order to bring upon her pollution and 
© ſhame, which is the work of a demon: The faſhion 
« of the world, the warmth of youth, and the aflu- 
« ence of fortune, may, perhaps, make you look upon 
me in this talk, like a poor well-meaning old man, 
* who is paſt thoſe ardencies in which you at prelent 
triumph; but believe me, Sir, if you ſucceed in what 
© ] fear you deſign, you'll find the ſacrifice of beauty and 
* innocence ſo ſtrong an obligation upon you, that your 
© whole life will paſs away in the worſt condition ima- 
ginable, that of doubt and irreſolution ; you will ever 
be deſigning to leave her, and never do it; or elſe leave 
her ſor another, with a conſtant longing after her. 
He is a very unhappy man who does not reſerve the 
* moſt pure and kind affections of his heart for his mar- 
' riage-bed, he will otherwiſe be reduced to this melan- 
* choly circumſtance, that he gave his miſtreſs that kind 
* of affection which was proper for his wife, and has 
not for his wife either that, or the uſual inclination 
* which men beſtow upon their miſtreſſes. After ſuch 
an affair as this, you are a very lucky man if you find 
a prudential marriage is only inſipid, and not actually 
* miſerable; a woman, of as ancient a family as your 
* own, may come into the houſe of the Lizards, mur- 
mur in your bed, growl at your table, rate your ſcr- 
* rants, and inſult yourſelf, while you bear all this with 
* this unhappy reflexion at the bottom of your heart, 
* This is all for the injured The heart is ungovern- 
able enough, without being biaſſed by prepoſſeſſions; 
how emphatically unhappy therefore is he, who, beſides 
© the natural vagrancy of affection, has a paſſion to one 
particular object in which he ſees nothing but what is 
* lovely, except what proceeds from his own guilt 
* againſt it? I ſpeak to you, my dear friend, as one who 
* tenderly regards your welfare, and beg of you to avoid 
* this great error, which has rendered ſo many agrecable 
men unhappy before u. When a man is engaged 
among the diſſolute, pay, and artful of the fair tex, a 

| % * know- 
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knowledge of their manners and deſigns, their favout 
* unendeared by truth, their feigned ſorrows and prof, 
* flacteries, muſt in time reſcue a reaſonable man from 
the inchantment ; but in a caſe wherein you have non 
but yourſelf to accuſe, you'll find the belt part of , 
* generous mind torn away with her whenever you tale 


* your leave of an injured, deſerving woman, Come tg | 


© town, fly from Olinda, to your 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
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No 69. SATURDAY, May 30. 


Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides.-— Lucas, 
Where-e'er you turn your eyes, tis God you ſce. 


Had this morning a very valuable and kind preſent 
1 ſent me, of a tranſlated work of a moſt excellen: 
foreign writer, who makes a very conſiderable figure 
in the learned and chriſtian world. It is entitled, 4 
«« Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom and Omni. 
« potence of God,” drawn from the knowledge df 
nature, particularly of man, and fitted to the meanel 
capacity, by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author af 
Telemachus, and tranſlated from the French by the 
ſame hand that engliſhed that excellent piece. This 
great Author, in the writings which he has before pro- 
duced, has manifeſted an heart full of virtuous ſent: 
ments, great benevolence to mankind, as well as a f 
cere and fervent piety towards his Creator. His tz 
lents and parts are a very great good to the world, and 
it is a pleaſing thing to behold the polite arts ſubler 
vient to religion, and recommending it from its natura 
beauty. Looking over the letters of my correſpondent; 
I find one which celebrates this treatiſe, and recommenc: 
it to my readers, 


To 
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To the Guarpiars. 
SIR, 


I Think I have ſomewhere read, in the writings of 
1 one whom I take to be a friend of yours, a ſaying 
« which ſtruck me very much, and as I remember it was 
to this purpoſe : ** The exiitence of a God is fo far 
from being a thing that wants to be proved, that E 
« think it is the only thing of which we are certain.” 
« This is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion; however, I dare 


r. « fay, you will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in mind 
« of ſaying ſomething on the demonſtration of the Biſhop 
: « of Cambray. A man of his talents views all things 


«in a light different from that in which ordinary men 
« ſee them, and the devout diſpoſition of his ſoul turns 
all thoſe talents, to the improvement of the pleaſures 
* of a good life. His ſtile clothes ohilofophy in a 
« dreſs almoſt poetick, and his readers enjoy in full 
perfection the advantage, while they are — him, 
* of being what he is. The pleaſing repreſentation of 
the animal powers in the beginning of his work, and 
ſent « his conſideration of the nature of man with the ad- 
lent dition of reaſon in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes 
ure * upon the mind a ftrong ſatis faction in itſelf, and gra- 
dude towards Him who beſtowed that ſuperiority 
m over the brute world. Theſe thoughts had ſuch an 
effect upon the aathor himſelf, that he has ended his 
* diſcourſe with a prayer. This adoration has a ſub- 
" 0 WWF limity in it, befitting his character, and the emo- 


AN, 


tie tions of his heart flow from wiſdom and knowledge, 
I | thought it would be proper for a Saturday's paper, 
Pro. and have tranſlated it to make you a preſent of it. 1 
e. have not, as the tranſlator was obliged to do, confined 
 {:n- myſelf to an exact verſion from the original, but have 
i WF endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by taking the 
d liberty to render his thoughts in ſuch a way as 1 ſhould 
be, have uttered them if they had been my own. It has 
tural deen obſerved, that the private letters of great men 
ents, 


are the beſt pictures of their ſouls, but certainly their 
private devotions would be ſtill more inſtructive, and 


71 know not why they ſhould not be as curious and en- 
tertaining. 
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* If you infct thie prayer, I know not but I mx, 
ſend you, for another occaſion, one uſed by a very 
great wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to the 
errors of a very wild life, and I believe vou wil 
think is written with an uncommon ſpirit, The per. 
ſon whom I mean was an excellent writer, and ths 
publication of this prayer of his may be, perhaps 
ſome kind of antidote againſt the infection in his och 
writings. But this ſupplication of the biſhop has in 
it a more happy and untroubled ſpirit ; it is (if tha 
is not ſaying ſomething too fond) the worſhip of +; 
angel concerned for thoſe who had fallen, but him{* 
ſtill in the ſtate of glory and innocence. Ihe boo; 

ends with an act of devotion, to this effect: 
O my God, if che greater number of mankind d 
not * Thee in that glorious ſhow of nature 
which thou haſt placed before our eyes, it is not he. 
cauſe Thou art far from every one of us; I hou at 
preſent to us more than any object which we touch 
with our hands; but our tenſes, and the paſſion; 
which they produce in us, turn our attention from 
Thee. Thy light ſhines in the midit of darkreß, 
but the darkneſs comprehends it not. Thou, O Lom, 
doſt every way diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in al 
thy works, but art not regarded by heedleſs and ur- 
thinking man. The whole creation talks aloud cf 
Thee, and echos with the repetitions of thy holy 
name. But ſuch is our inſenſibility, that we ar 
deaf to the great and univerſal voice of nature. Thou 
art every where about us, and within us; but we war. 
der from ourſelves, become ſtrangers to our own fouls, 
and do not apprehend thy preſence. O Thou who 
art the eternal fountain of light and beauty, who an 
the ancient of days, without beginning and without 
end; O Thou, who art the life of all that truly lue, 
thoſe can never tail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee 
within themielves. But alas, the very gilts whict 
hou beſtowe!t upon us, do ſo employ our thouglits 
that they hinder us from perceiving the hand dhl 
conveys them to us. We live by Thee, and yet ut 
live without thinking on Thee; but O Lord, what! 
lite in the ignorance of Thee? A dead unactive pic? 
; 0 
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« of matter, a flower that withers, a river that glides 
away, a palace that haſtens to its ruin, a picture 
made up of fading colours, a maſs of ſhining ore, 
« ſtrike our imaginations, and make us ſenſible of their 
« exiſtence. We regard them as objects capable of 
giving us pleaſure, not conſidering that thou convey- 
« eſt through them all the pleaſure which we imagine 
they give us. Such vain empty objects that are only 
« the ſhadows of being, are proportioned to our low 
and groveling thoughts. That beauty which Thou 
© haſt poured out on thy creation, is as a veil which 
« hides thee from our eyes. As Thou art a being too 
pure and exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, Thou art 
not regarded by men, who have debaſed their nature, 
and have made themſelves like the beaſts that periſh, 
so infatuated are they, that, notwithſtanding they 
s know what is wiſdom and virtue, which have neither 
* ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, 
nor any other ſenſible quality, they can doubt of thy 
© exiſtence, becauſe thou art not apprehended by the 
groſſer organs of ſenſe. Wretches that we are! we 
* conſider ſhadows as realities, and truth as a phantom. 
That which is nothing is all to us, and that which 
* is all appears to us nothing. What do we ſee in all 
nature but Thee, O my God! Thou, and only Thou, 
appeareſt in every thing. When [ conſider Ihee, O 
Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt in contemplation 
* of Thee, Every thing befides thee, even my own 
© exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the contempla- 
tion of Thee. I am loſt to myſelf and fall into no- 
* thing, when I think on 'Thee. The man who does 
not ſee 'Thee has beheld nothing; he who does not 
* taſle Thee, has a rcliſh of nothing. His being is 
rain, and his life but a dream. Set up Thyſelt, O 
* Lord, ſet up Thyſelf that we may bchold Thee. 
* As wax conſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke 
i driven away, fo let thine enemies vaniſh out of 
* thy preſence. How unhappy is that foul who, with- 
out the ſenſe of Thee, has no God, no hope, no com- 
fort to ſupport him? But how happy the man who 
* ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts after thee! But he only 
* 3 fully happy on whom Thou lifteſt up the light 
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of thy countenance, whoſe tears thou haſt yi, 
away, and who enjoys in thy loving-kindne; the 
completion of all his defires. , How loag, how long, 
O Lord, ſhall I wait for that day, when I ſhall pol 
feſs, in thy preſence, fulneſs of joy and pleaſures fa 
evermore? O my God, in this pleaſing hope, my 
bones rejoice and cry out, Who 1s like unto Thee! 
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when I look up to Thee who art the God of ny 
© life, and my portion to all eternity. 


No 70. Moxpay, June 1. 


— —mentiſque capacius altz, Ovid, Met, J. 1. V. 765 
Of thoughts enlarg'd, and more exalted mind. 


8 I was the other day taking a ſolitary walk i 
A St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in the purſui 
of a certain analogy between the fabrick and the Chr 
ſtian Church in the largeſt ſenſe. The divine order 
and oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be emblematicall 
ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtick architecture d 
the other. And as the one conſiſts of a great variety d 
parts united in the ſame regular deſign, according to tie 
trueſt art, and moſt exact proportion; ſo the other cos. 
tains a decent ſubordination of members, various ſacted 
inſtitutions, ſublime doctrines, and ſolid precepts d 
morality digeſted into the ſame deſign, and with an ad- 
mirable concurrence tending to one view, the happines 
and exaltation of human nature. 

In the midft of my contemplation, I beheld a f, 
upon one of the pillars ; and it ſtraightway came into my 
head, that this ſame fly was a free-thinker. For it r: 
quired ſome comprehenſion in the eye of the ſpectator 
to take in at one view the various parts of the building, 
in order to obſerve their ſymmetry and deſign. Butts 
the fly, whoſe proſpect was confined to a little part u 
one of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, the joint beauty « 

te 


My heart melts away, and my ſoul faints within me, 


16, 
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he whole or the diſtint uſe of its parts, were incon= 
ſpicuous, and nothing could appcar but ſmall inequali- 
nes in the ſurface of the hewn flone, which in the 
view of that inſect ſeemed ſo many deformed rocks and 
recipices. N 

The thoughts of a free-thinker are employed on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the difficulty 
of a ſingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of ſome ſtep 


of providence or point of doctrine to his narrow facul- 


O 
chriſtianity, the perfection to which it raiſeth human 


nature, the light it hath ſhed abroad in the world, and 
the cloſe connexion it hath as well with the good of 
publick ſocieties as with that of particular perſons. 

This raiſed in me ſome reflexions on that frame or 
diſpoſition which is called largeneſs of mind,“ its ne- 
ceſſity towards forming a true judgment of things, and 
where the ſoul is not incurably ſtinted by nature, what 
ae the likelieſt methods to give it enlargement. 

At is evident that philoſophy doth open and enlarge 
the mind, by the general views to which men are hab1- 
tuated in that ſtudy, and by the contemplation of more 
numerous and diſtant objects, than fall within the ſphere 
of mankind in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence 
it comes to paſs that philoſophers judge of moſt things 
rery differently from the vulgar. Some inſtances of this 
may be ſeen in the Theztetus of Plato, where Socrates 
makes the following remarks, among others of the like 
nature. 
When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres men- 
tioned as a great eſtate, he looks upon it as an incon- 
ſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to contemplate the 
* whole globe of earth. Or when he beholds a man 
elated with the nobility of his race, becauſe he can 
reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors, the philoſopher 
thinks-him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, whoſe mind can- 
not reach to a general view of human nature, which 
would ſhew him that we have all innumerable anceſ- 
tors, among whom are crowds of rich and poor, kings 
* and ſlaves, Greeks and Barbarians.” Thus far Socrates, 
who was accotinted wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens; 
for notions which approach the neareſt to chriſtianity. i 
45 


ties, without comprehending the ſcope and deſign of 


1 
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As all parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpeculative 
knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtronomy is pe. 
culiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow ſpirit, In 
that ſcience there are good reaſons aſſigned to prove the 
ſun an hundred thouſand times bigger than our earth 
and the diſtance of the ftars ſo prodigious, that a can. 
non-bullet continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, 
would not arrive from hence at the neareſt of them in 
the ſpace of an hundred and fifty thouſand years, Theſe 
ideas wonderfully dilate and expand the mind. There 
is ſomething in the immenſity of this diſtance, that 
ſhocks and overwhelms the ir-:gination, it is too big 
for the graſp of a human intellect : eſtates, provinces, 
and kingdoms vaniſh at its preſence. It were to be wiſhed 
a certain prince, who hath encouraged the ſtudy of it in 
his ſubjects, had been himſelf a proficient in aſtronomy 
'This might have ſhewed him how mean an ambition 
that was, which terminated in a ſmall part of what 1s 
itſelf but a point, in reſpe& to that part of the universe 
which lies withia our view. 

But the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 
the mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience whit 
ſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and ti 
tranſient enjoyments of this life, ſhrink into the ner 
roweſt dimenſions, and are accounted as“ the duſt of 1 
balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, lefs than nothing,” 
the intellectual world opens wider to our view: 'I ht 
perfections of the Deity, the nature and exccllence ct 
virtue, the dignity of the human foul, are diſplayed n 
the largeſt characters. The mind of man fcems t 
adapt itſelf to the different nature of its objects; it | 
contracted and debaſed by being converſant in little and 
low things, and feels a proportionable enlargement arit- 
ing from the contemplation of theſe great and ſublin: 


ideas. 


The greatneſs of things is comparative; and 
this does not only hold, in repe& of extenſion, but 
likewiſe in reſpe& of dignity, duration, and all kinds 
of perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and altes 
our judgment, with regard to the magnitude of er. 
tended beings ; but chriſtianity produceth an univeria 
greatneſs of ſoul, Philo:opky increaſeth our views ! 

every 
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every reſpeR, but chriſtianity extends them to a degree 
beyond the light of nature. | 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable or- 
gers of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and perfection? 
How little muſt the amuſements of ſenſe, and the ordi- 


nur occupations of mortal men, ſeem to one who is 
engaged in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſſimilation of 


himſelf to the Deity, which 1s the proper employment 
of every Chriſtian ! | 

And the improvement which grows from habituat- 
ing the mind to the W · wall ab views of religion 
muſt not be thought wholly to regard the underſtanding. 
Nothing is of greater force to ſubdue the inordinate mc- 
bons of the heart, and to regulate the will. Whether a 
man be actuated by his paſſions or his reaſon, theſe are 
frſt wrought upon by ſome object, which ſtirs the ſoul 
in proportion to its apparent dimenſions, Hence irre- 
lgious men, whoſe ſhort proſpects are filled with earth, 
and ſenfe, and mortal life, are invited, by theſe mean 
ideas, to actions proportionably little and low. But a 
mind, whoſe views are enlightened and extended by re- 
ligion is animated to nobler purſuits by more ſublime 
and remote objects. 

There is not any inſtence of weakneſs in the Free- 
thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, than theic 
tending to ridicule Chriſtians, as men of narrow under- 
ſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the world for 
perſons of ſuperior ſenſe, and more enlarged views, 
Dat I leave it to any impartial man to judge which hath 
the nobler ſentiments, which the greater views ; he 
whoſe notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets of 
ſenſe, or he whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above the com 
mon taſte by the anticipation of thoſe delights which 
will ſatiate the ſoul, when the whole capacity of her na- 
ture is branched out into new faculties? He who looks 
for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of duration, or he 
whoſe aims are co-extended with the endleſs length of 
eternity? He who derives his ſpirit from the clcm conc, 
or he who thinks it was inſpired by the Almighty ? 
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Quale portentum neque militaris pul 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis ; 
Nec Jubz tellus generat, leonum and 
Arida nutrix, Hon. Od, 22,1, 1. , 1% * 
No beaſt, of more portentous ſize, = 
In the Hercmian ſoreſt lies; 
Nor fiercer, in Numidia bred, ung 
With Carthage were in triumph led. Ro scout, 8e 
nen 


I Queſtion not but my country cuſtomers will be ſur. iſ 
priſed to hear me complain that this town is, of la: of 
vears, very much infeſted with lions; and will, perhaps, un 
ſook upon it as a ſtrange piece of news when I aſſure then hea 
that there are many of theſe beaſts of prey, who walk ou He 
ſtreets in broad day-light, beating about from coffee-houle by 


to cofiee-ho uſe, and ſeeking whom they may devour, wh 

To unriddle this paradox, I muſt acquaint my mm = 
reader that we polite men of the town give the nan 
of a lion to any one that is a great man's ſpy. And * 
whereas I cannot diſcharge my office of Guardian, with: | 
out ſetting a mark on ſuch a noxious animal, and ca 4 


tioning my wards againſt him, I deſign this whole pape 
as an eſſay upon the Political Lion. 

It has colt me a great deal of time to diſcover the 
reaſon of this appellation, but after many diſquiſition 
and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſubje&, I find there ar 
two accounts of it more ſatisſactory than the reſt. | 
the republick of Venice, which has been always the mo- 
ther of politicks, there are near the Doge's palace & 
veral large figures of lions curiouſly wrought in marble, 
with mouths gaping in a moſt enormous manner, Tho's 
who have a mind to give the ſtate any private intel. 
gence of what paſſes in the city, put their hands inte 
the mouth of one of theſe lions, and convey into ! 
a paper of ſuch private informations as any way regs 

5 ts 


W ccaſon, fay the learned, a 
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the intereſt or ſafety of the commonwealth. By this 
means all the ſecrets of ſtate come out of the lion's 
nouth. The informer is concealed ; it is the lion that 
tells every thing. In ſhort, there is not a miſmanage- 
ment in office, or a murmur in converſation, which the 
bon does not acquaint the 42 with. For this 

py is very properly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of lion. 

[ muſt confeſs this etymology is plauſible enough, 
and I did for ſome time acquieſce in it, till about a year 
or two ago I met with a little manuſcript which ſets 
this whole matter in a clear light. In the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, ſays my author, the renowned Wal- 
lingham had many ſpies in his ſervice, from whom the 
gorernment received great advantage. The moſt emi- 
rent among them was the ſtateſman's barber, whoſe 
fmame was Lion. This fellow had an admirable knack 
of fiſhing out the ſecrets of his cuſtomers, as they were 
under his hands. He would rub and lather a man's 
head, till he had got out every thing that was in it, 
He had a certain ſnap in his fingers and a volubility in 
lis tongue, that would engage a man to talk with him 
whether he would or no. By this means he became an 
inexhauſtible fund of private intelligence, and fo figna- 
lized himſelf in the capacity of a ſpy, that from his 
time a maſter-ſpy goes under the name of a lion. 

Walſingham had a moſt excellent penetration, and 
never attempted to turn any man into a lion whom he 
did not ſee highly qualified for it, when he was in his 
human condition. Indeed the ſpeculative men of thoſe 
times ſay of him, that he would now and then play 
them off, and expoſe them a little unmercifully ; but 
that, in my opinion, ſeems only good policy, for other- 
wiſe they might ſet up for men again, when they thought 
kt, and deſert his ſervice. But however, tho? in that ve- 
ry corrupt age he made uſe of theſe animals, he had a 
great eſteem for true men, and always exerted the high- 
elt gencroſity in offering them more, without aſking 
terms of them, and doing more for them out of mere 
reſpe& for their talents, tho' againſt him, than they 
could expect from any other miniſter whom they had 
krred never ſo conſpicuonſly. This made Raleigh 

Vor. I. 0 (who 
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ric profeſt himſelf his opponent) ſay one day t0 , 
riend, Pox take this Walſingham, he bates eye, 
* body; he won't ſo much as let a man hate him in 1 
vate.“ True it is, that by the wanderings, roarings 
and lurkings of his Jions, he knew the way to every 


man breathing, who had not a contempt for the wor! 
itſelf: he had lions rampant whom he uſed for the f.! 
vice of the church, and couchant who were to lie dow; | 


for the queen, They were o much at command, thy 
the couchant would act as the rampant, and the ran. 
pant as couchant, without being the leaſt out of coun. 
tenance, and all this within four and twenty hou, 
Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life in the world; fe, 
by the force of his power and intelligence, he ſaw men 
as they really were, and not as the world thought df 
them : all this was principally brought about by feeding 
his lions well, or ere them hungry, according tg 
their different conſtitutions. | 

Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary account d 
this ſtateſman and his barber, who, like the taylor in 
Shakeſpear's Pyramus and "I'hyſbe, was a man made 2 
other men are, notwithſtanding he was a nominal lic, 
I ſhall proceed to the deſcription of this ftrange ſpecie 


of creatures. Ever ſince the wife Walſingham was ſe. 


cretary in this nation, our ſtateſmen are ſaid to hat 


encouraged the breed among us, as very well knowing 


that a lion in our Britiſh arms is one of the ſupporter 
of the crown, and that it is impoſſible for a pgoveri- 
ment, in which there are ſuch a variety of factions ad 
intrigues, to ſubſiſt without this neceſſary animal, 

A lion, or maſter-ſpy, hath ſeveral jack-calls ung 
him, who are his retailers in intelligence, and briry 
him in materials for his report; his chief haunt is! 
coftee-houſe, and as his voice is exceeding {trong, ! 
aggravates the ſound of every thing it repeats. 

As the lion generally thirſts after blood and 1s of : 
fierce and cruel nature, there are no ſecrets which be 
hunts after with more delight, than thoſe that cut af 
heads, hang, draw, and quarter, or end in the ru 
of the perſon who becomes his prey. If he gets tic 
wind of any word or action that may do a man good, i! 
is not for his purpoſe, he quits the chace and falls into 
more — ſcent. lie 
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He diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking after 
his prey. He couches and friſks about in a thouſand 
ſportful motions to draw it within his reach, and has a 
particular way of imitating the ſound of the creature 
whom he would enſnare; an artifice to be met with in 
no beaſt of prey, except the Hyzna and the political 
ion. 
You ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news-mongers without 
2 lion in the midſt of them. He never miſſes taking 
his ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little ambitious 
men who ſet up for orators in places of publick reſort. 
If there is a whiſpering-hole, or any publick-ſpirited 
corner in a coffee-houſe, you never fail of ſecing a lion 
couched upon his elbow in ſome part of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A lion is particularly addicted to the peruſal of every 
looſe paper that lies in his way. He appears more than 
ordinary attentive to what he rea q, while he liſtens to 
thoſe who are about to him. He takes up the poſt-man, 
and ſnuffs the candle that he may hear the better by it. 
J have ſcen a lion pore upon a ſingle paragraph in an 
old gazette for two hours together, if his neighbours 
have been talking all that while. 

Having given a full deſcription of this monſter, tor 
the benefit of ſuch innocent perſons as may fall. into 
his walks, I ſhall apply a word or two to the lion 
himſelf, whom I would deſire to conſider that he is a 
creature hated both by God and man, and regarded 
with the utmoſt contempt even by ſuch as make we of 
him. Hangmen and executioners are neceſſary in a 
fate, and ſo may the animal I have been here men- 
tioning ; but how deſpicable is the wretch that takes on 
him ſo vile an employment? There is ſcarce a being 
that would not ſuffer by a compariſon with him, except 
that being only who acts the fame kind of part and is 
both the tempter and accuſer of mankind, 


„N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five weeks laſt paſt, 
* muzzled three lions, gorged five and killed one. On 
* Monday next the ſkin ot the dead one will be hung 
up in terrorem, at Button's coffee-houie, over-againit 
* Tom's in Covent-Garden. 

O 2 WEDNESDAY? 


— ͤeD—— — _ r 
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An vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
Dignam lege regi —— Ho. Ars Poet. v. 282. 


— Its liberty was turned to rage; 
Such rage as civil pow'r was forc'd to tame, 
CRefcy, 


XFORD is a place which I am more inquiſtive 
(0) about than even that of my nativity ; and when! 
have an account of any ſprightly ſaying, or riſing genius 
from thence, it brings my own youthful days into my 
mind, and throws me forty years back into life. It i; 
for this reaſon, that I have thought myſelf a little neg. 
lected of late by Jack Lizard, from whom I uſed tg 
hear at leaſt once a week. The laſt poſt brought me 
his excuſe, which is, that he hath been wholly taken 
up in preparing ſome exerciſes for the theatre. He 
tells me likewiſe, that the talk there is about a Publick 
Act, and that the gay part of the univerſity hae 
great exp2Aation of a Terrz-filius, who is to laſh 
and ſting all the world in a fatyrical ſpeech. Againk 
the great licence which hath heretofore been taken in 
theſe libels, he expreſſes himſelf with ſuch huma- 
nity, as is very unuſual in a young perſon, and ought 
9 cheriſhed and admired, For my own part, | f 
far agree with him, that if the Univerſity permits a 
thing, which 1 think much better let alone; 1 hope 
thoſe, whoſe duty it is to appoint a proper perton 
for that office, will take care that he utter nothing 


8 a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a chriſtian, 
wou 


Moreover, d have them conſider that their learn- 
ed body hath already enemies enough, who are pre- 

ared to aggravate all irreverent inſinuations, and 9 
interpret all oblique indecencies, who will triumph in 
ſuch a victory, and bid the Univerſity thank herſelf for 
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In my time I remember the Terrz-filius contented 
himſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, or chaſtiſing 
the Turk; and raiſed a ſerious and manly mirth, and 
adapted to the dignity of his auditory, by expoſing the 
falſe reaſoning of the heretick, or ridiculing the clum- 
ſy pretenders to genius and politeneſs. In the jovial 
reign of king Charles the Second, wherein never did 
more wit or more ribaldry abound, the faſhion of being 
uch upon all that was grave, and waggiſh upon the 
ladies, crept into our ſeats of learning upon theſe 
occaſions. This was managed groſly and aukwardly 
enough, in a place where the general plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity of manners could ill bear the mention of ſuch 
crime, as in courts and great cities are called by the 
ſpecious names of air and galantry. It is to me amaz- 
ing, that ever auy man bred up in the knowledge of 
virtue and humanity, ſhould ſo far caſt off all ſhame and 
tenderneſs, as to ſtand up in the face of thouſands, 
and utter ſuch contumelies as I have read and heard of. 
Let ſuch an one know that he is making fools merry, 
and wiſe men fick ; and that in the eye of conſidering 
22 he hath leſs compunction than the common 

gman, and leſs ſhame than a proſtitute. 

Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt perſons who 
have any elevation of ſoul, think it worſe than death, 
Thoſe who have it not in their power to revenge it, 
often pine away in anguiſh, and lothe their being; 
and thoſe who have, enjoy no reſt till they have ven- 
geance, I ſhall therefore make it the buſineſs of this 
paper to ſhew how baſe and ungenerous it is to traduce 
the women, and how dangerous to expoſe men of 
learning and character, who have generally been the 
ſubjects of theſe invectives. 

It hath been often ſaid, that women ſeem formed 
to ſoften the boiſterous paſſions, and ſooth the cares 
and anxieties to which men are expoſed in the many 
perplexities of life. That having weaker bodies, and 
leis ſtrength of mind than man, nature hath pour d out 
her charms upon them, and given them ſuch tenderneſs 
of heart, that the moſt delicate delight we receive from 
them, is in thinking them intirely ours, and under our 
protection, Accordingly we find, that all nations have 
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paid a decent homage to this weaker and lovelier part 
of the rational creation, in proportion to their remo. 
val from ſavageneſs and barbariſm. Chaſtity and truth 
are the only due returns that they can make for this 
generous diſpoſition in the nobler ſex. For beauty is fo 
far from ſatisfying us of itſelf, that whenever wee think 
that it is communicated to others, we behold it with re. 
gret and diſdain. Whoever therefore robs a woman of 
her reputation, deſpoils a poor defenceleſs creature gf 
all that makes her valuable, turns her beauty into loch. 
ſomneſs, and leaves her friendleſs, abandoned and un. 
done. There are many tempers ſo ſoft, that the lea$ 
calumny gives them pains they are not able to bea. 
They give themſelves up to ſtrange fears, gloomy re. 
flexions, and deep melancholy. How ſavage muſt he 
be, who can ſacrifice the quiet of ſuch a mind to a tran. 
fient burſt of mirth! Let him who wantonly ſports 
away the peace of a poor lady, confider what diſcord 
he ſows in families; how often he wrings the heart of 
an hoary parent; how often he rouſes the fury of a jez- 
lous huſband ; how he extorts from the abuſed woman 
curſes, perhaps not unheard, and poured out in the bit. 
terneſs of herſoul! What weapons hath ſhe wherewith 
to repel ſuch an outrage ! How ſhall ſhe oppoſe her ſoſt. 
neſs and imbecility to the hardened forehead of a con- 
ard, who hath trampled upon weakneſs that could not 
re ſiſt him? to a buffoon, who hath ſlandered innocence 
to raiſe the laughter of fools ? who hath . ſcattered fr 
brands arrows and death, and ſaid, am I not in ſpon?” 
Irreverent reflexions upon men of learning and note, 
if their character be ſacred, do great diſſervice to re. 
ligion, and betray a vile mind in the author. I hav 
therefore always thought, with indignation, upon that 
« accuſer of the brethren, the famous Antiquar, 
whoſe employment it was for ſeveral years, to rake up 
all the ill-natured ſtories that had ever been faſtened 
upon celebrated men, and tranſmit them to poſterity 
with cruel induſtry, and malicious joy. Though the 
good men, ill-uſed, may out of a meek and chriſtzn 
diſpoſition, ſo far ſubdue their natural refentment, a 
to negle& and forgive; yet the inventors of ſuch ci. 
lumnies will find generous perſons, whoſe bravery 7 
min 
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mind makes them think themſelves proper inſtruments 
to chaſtiſe ſuch infolence. And I have, in my time, 


more than once known the diſcipline of the blanket 


zaminiſtred to the offenders, and all their ſlanders an- 
ſwered by that kind of ſyllogiſm which the ancient 
Romans called the Argumentum Bacillinum. 

[ have leſs compaſſion for men of ſprightly parts and 

ius, whoſe characters are played upon, becauſe they 
have it in their power to revenge themſelves tenfold. 
But I think of all the claſſes of mankind, they are the 
moſt pardonable if they pay the ſlanderer in his own 
coin, For their names being already blazed abroad in 
the world, the leaſt blot thrown upon them is diſplayed 
far and wide; and they have this fad privilege above 
the men in obſcurity, that the diſhonour travels as far as 
their fame. To be even therefore with their enemy, 
they are but too apt to diffuſe his infamy as far as 
their own reputation ; and perhaps triumph in ſecret, 
that they have it in their power to make his name the 
ſcoff and deriſion of after-ages. This I ſay, they are 
too apt to do. For ſometimes they reſent the expoſing 
of their little affectations or ſlips in writings as much 
as wounds upon their honour. The firit are trifles 
they ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves their 
utmoſt ſeverity. 

I muſt confeſs a warmth againſt the buffooreries men- 
tioned in the beginning of this paper, as they have ſo 
many circumſtances to aggravate their guilt. A li- 
cence for-a man to ſtand up in the ſchools of the pro- 
phets, in a grave decent habit, and audaciouſly vent his 
obloquies againſt the doctors of our church, and direc- 
tors of our young nobility, gentry and clergy, in their 
hearing and before their eyes; to throw calum nies upon 
poor defenceleſs women, and offend their ears with nau- 
ſeous ribaldry, and name their names at length in a 
publick theatre, when a queen is upon the throne : 
tuch a licence as this never yet gained ground in our 
play-houſes ; and I hope, will not need a law to for- 
bid it. Were | to adviſe in this matter, I ſhould re- 
preſent to the orator how noble a field there lay before 
lum for panegyrick ; what a happy opportunity he had 
of doing juſtice to the great men who once were of 
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that famous body, or now ſhine forth in it; nor ſhould 
I neglect to inſinuate the advantages he might propcſe 
by gaining their aig wy 6 whoſe worth, by a con- 
trary treatment, he will imagined either not 10 
know, or to envy. This might reicue the name from 
ſcandal ; and if, as it ought, this performance turned 
ſolely upon matters of wit and learning, it might hate 
the honour of being one of the firſt productions of the 
magniſ cent printing-houſe, juſt erected at Oxford. 
This paper is written with a deſign to make my 
journey. to Oxford agreeable to me, where I deſign t9 
be at the Publick AQ. If my advice is negled:d, [ 
ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in the Guardian whatever the 
men of letters and genius tranſmit to me, in their own 
vindication ; and I hereby promiſe that J mylelf vil 
draw my pen in defence of all injured women. 


N® 9g. TrvksDay, June 4. 


In amore hc infunt omnia,— TER. Eun, Act 1. Se. . 
All theſe things are inſeparable from love, 


1 T is a matter of great concern that there come ſo 
many letters to me, wherein I ſee parents make 
love for their children, and, without any manner of re- 
gard to the ſeaſon of life, and the reſpective interelts 
of their progeny, judge of their future happineſs by the 
rules of ordinary commerce. When a man ſalls in love 
in ſome families, they uſe him as if his land was mort- 
raged to them, and he cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by 
really making it the ſame thing in an unreaſonable ſet- 
tlement, or going what is dearer to him than his 
eſtate itſelf. Theſe extortioners are, of all others, the 
molt cruel ; and the ſharks, who prey upon the inad- 
vertency of young heirs, are more pardonable than thoſe 
who treſpaſs upon the good opinion of thoſe who treat 
with them upon the foot of choice and reſpect. The fol. 
lowing letters may place in the reader's view ne 
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uld of this ſort, which may perhaps be uſeful to ſome under 
the circumſtances mentioned by my correſpondents, 

To NesTOR IRonsDs, Eſq; 


: From a certain-town in 
ned Venerable Sir, Cumberland, May 21. 


« F T is impoſſible to expreſs the univerſal ſatisfaction 


* I your precautions give in a country ſo tar north as 
my ours; and indeed it were impertinent to expatiate in 
a * a caſe that is by no means particular to ourſelves, all 
i | * mankind, who wilh well to one another, being equally 
the © concerned in their ſucceſs. However, as all nations 
wn © have not the genius, and each particular man has his 
will « different views and taſte, we northerns cannot but 


© acknowledge our obligations, in a more eſpecial man- 
© ner, for your Matrimonial Precautions, which we 
| more immediately are intereſted in. Our climate has 
5 ever been recorded as friendly to the continuation of 
odr kind; and the ancient hiſtories are not more full 
© of their Goths and Vandals, that in ſwarms overſpread 
© all Europe, than modern ſtory of its Yorkſhire hoſtlers 
* and attorneys, who are remarkably eminent and bene- 
1, * ficial in every market-town, and moſt inns of this 
kingdom. I ſhall not here preſume to enter, with the 
* ancient ſages, into a particular reaſoning upon the 


e ſo * caſe, as whether it proceeds from the cold temper of 
ake © the air, or the particular conſtitutions of the perſons, 
re- © or both; from the faſhionable want of artifice in the 

elts * women, and their entire ſatisfaction in one conqueſt 

the * only, or the happy ignorance in the men of thoſe 

ove * ſouthern vices which effeminate mankind. 

ort- From this encomium, I do not queſtion but by this 

by time you infer me happy already in the legal poſſeſſion 

ſet- * of ſome fair one, or in a probable way of being fo. 

his But alas! neither is my caſe, and from the cold 

the * damp which this minute ſeizes upon my heart, I pre- 

ad- © ſage never will. What ſhall 1 do? To complain 

ofe here is to talk to winds, or mortals as regardleſs as 

eat * they: the tempeſtuous ſtorms in the neighbouring 

fol- mountains, are not more relentleſs, or the crags more 


les deaf, than the old gentleman is to my ſighs and pray 
0 5 " ns 
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ers. The lovely Paſtorella indeed hears and pent|y 
ſighs, but it is only to increaſe my tortures ; he is tc, 
dutiful to diſobey a father, and I neither able not 
forward to receive her by an act of diſobedience, 
As to myſelf, my humour, till this accident 90 
ruffle it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, perpety. 
ally toying amongſt the women, dancing briſkly and 
ſinging ſoftly. For I take it, more men miſcarry 
amongſt them for having too much than too little 
underitanding. Paſtorella ſeems willing to relieve ms 
from my frights ; and by her conſtant carriage, by ad- 
mitting my viſits at all hours, has convinced all here. 
abouts of my happineſs with her, and occaſioned 3 
total defection amongſt her former lovers, to my in- 
finite contentment. Ah ! Mr. Ironſide, could you but 
ſee in a calm evening the profuſion of eaſe and ten- 
derneſs betwixt us ! 'The murmuring river that glide: 
gently by, the cooing turtles in the neighbouring 
groves, are harſh, compared to her more tuneful 
voice. The happy pair, firſt joined in Paradiſe, not 
more enamour'd walk'd! more ſweetly lov'd! But alas! 
what is all this! an imaginary joy, in which we trifle 
away our precious time, without coming together for 
ever. That muſt depend upon the old gentleman, who 
ſees I cannot live without his daughter, and knows 
I cannot, upon his terms, be ever happy with her, | 
beg of you to ſend for us all up to town together, that 
we may be heard before you (for we all agree in a de- 
ference to your judgment) . theſe heads, Whether 
the authority of a father ſhould not accommodate itſelf 
to the liberty of a free- bom Engliſh woman ? 
Whether, if you think fit to take the old gentle- 


© man into your care, the daughter may not chooſe 
ger lover for her guardian? 


Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 
for the juſt paſſions of their children when grown 


* up, as well as food and raiment in their tender 


4 


« 
4 
2 


years ? 

© 'Theſe and ſuch points being unſettled in the world, 
are cauſe of great diſtraction, and it would be wor- 
thy your great age and experience to conſider them 


diſtinctly for the benefit of domeſtick life, All which, 


mol 
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* moſt venerable Neſtor, is humbly ſubmitted by all 
« your northern friends, as well as 


Your moſt obedient, and 
Devoted humble Servant, 


PasToR Fipo. 
Mr. IR onsS1D E, 


c E who ſubſcribe this are man and wife, and 
c have been fo theſe fifteen years; but you mult 
know we have quarrelled twice a day ever ſince we 
© came together, and at the ſame time have a very ten- 
« der regard for one another. We obſerve this habitual 
© diſputation has an ill effect upon our children, and 
© they loſe their reſpect towards us from this jangling 
« of ours. We lately enter ed into an agreement, that 
from that time forward, when either ſhould fall into 
© paſhon, the party angry ſhould go into another room, 
© and write a note to the other by one of the children, 
and the perion writ to, right or wrong, beg pardon ; 
« becauſe the writing to avoid paſſion, is in itſelf an 
© at of kindneſs. 'I his little method, with the ſmiles 
Hof the meſſengers, and other namelcis incidents in 
the management of this correſpondence with the next 
room, has produced inexpreiuble delight, made our 
children and ſervants chearful under our cate and 
protection, and made us ourſelves ſenſible of a thou- 
fand good qualities we now fee in each other which 
© could not before ſhine out, becauſe of our mutual im- 
* patience, | 
Your humble ſervants, 


PHiLiP and MARV. 


P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of the 
© room, and writes word by Billy that the would have 
in the above letter, the words © jangling of ours,” 
changed into the words . theſe our frequent debates.” 
© I allow of the amendment, and deſire you would un- 
* derſtand acccordingly, that we never jangled, but went 
into frequent debates, which were always held in a 
committee of the whole houſe. 

O 6 To 


| 
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To NesTor IronsIvbeE, Eſq; 

Sagacious Sir, | | 
« E married men reckon ourſelves under your 
n W ward, as well as thoſe who live in a leſs regu- 
lar condition. You mult know I have a wife, who iz 
* one of thoſe good women who are never very angry 
or very much pleaſed. My dear is rather inclined d 
* the former, and will walk about in ſoliloquy, drop. 
© Ping ſentences to herſelf of management, ſaying « (|, 
* will ſay nothing, but ſhe knows when her head is laid 
„ what—” and the reſt of that kind of half exprefiions, 
] am never inquiſitive to know what is her grievance, 
* becauſe I know it is only conſtitution, I call her by 
the kind appellation of My gentle Murmur, and I am 
ſo aſed to hear her, that I believe I could not ſleep 
without it. It would not be amiſs if you. communi. 
* cated this to the publick, that many Who think their 
* wives angry, may know they are only not pleaſed, and 
that very many come into this world, and go out 
of it at a very good old age, without having ever 
been much tranſported with joy or grief in their 
* whole lives. 


Your humble ſervant, 
ARTHU& Suoorz. 
Moſt venerable NesToOR, 


. 1 Am now three and twenty, and in the utmoſt 
4 


perplexity how to behave myſelf towards a gentle- 


man, whom my father has admitted to viſit me, as a 


lover. I plainly perceive my father deſigns to take 
* advantage of his paſſion towards me, and require 
terms of him which will make him fly off, I have 
orders to be cold to him in all my behaviour; but if 
you inſert this letter in the Guardian, he will know 
that diſtance is conſtrained. I love him better than 
life, am fatisfied with the offer he has made, and de- 
« fire him to ſtick to it, that he may not hereafter thiak 
he has purchaſed me too dear. My mother know: | 
love him, fo that my father muſt comply. 


Your thankful ward, 


SUSANNA —— 
P. 8. 
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p. S. I give my ſervice to him, and deſire the ſet- 
+ tlement may be ſuch as ſhows I have my thoughts 
+ fixed upon my happineſs in being his wite, rather. 
© than his widow.. 


e 
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Magne Parens, ſanta quam majeſtate verendus] Buck,. 


Great Parent! how majeitick ! how adorable! 


WILL make no apology for preferring this letter 
and the extract following, to any thing elſe which I 
could poſſibly inſert. 


SIR, Cambridge, May 31. 
6 O U having been pleaſed to take notice of what 
\ Y you conceived excellent in ſome of our Engliſh 
* divines, I have here preſumed to ſend a ſpecimen, 
which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for acuteneſs of 
judgment, ornament of ſpeech, and true ſublime, 
* compare with any of the choiceſt writings of the an- 
* cient fathers or doctors of the church, who lived near- 
* eſt to the apoſtles times. The ſubje& is no leſs than 
that of God himſelf; and the deſign, beſides doing 
* ſome honour to our own nation, is to ſhew by a freſh 
example, to what a height and ſtrength of thought 
* a perſon who appears not to be by nature endued 
with the quickeſt parts, may arrive through a ſincere 
and ſteady practice of the chriſtian religion, I mean, 
* as taught and adminiſtered in the church of England : 
* Which will, at the ſame time, prove that the force of 
* ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at all abated. by length of 
* time, or the iniquity of mankind ; but that it men 
* were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excel- 
* lent author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to con- 
* form to our church's rules, they might ſtill live as 
the primitive chriſtians did and come ſhort of none 
* of thoſe eminent ſaints for virtue aud holineſs. Ihe 
author 
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© author from whom this collection is made, is Biſhop 
« Beveridge, Vol. 2. Serm. I. 


PriLoTaeys, 


In treating upon that paſſage in the book of Exodus 
where Moſes being ordered to lead the children of I{rae 
out of Egypt he aſked God what name he ſhould men. 
tion Him by to that people, in order to diſpoſe them to 
obey Him; and GOD anſwered, I Amth.t I am; and 
bade him tell them, I am hath ſent me unto you : The 
admirable author thus diſcourſes : * GOD having been 
-© pleaſed to reveal himfelf to us under this name or 
title, I am that I am, He thereby ſuggeſts to us, that 
© he would not have us apprehend of Him, as of ary 
particular or limited Being, but as a Being in general, 
or the Being of all Beings ; who giveth Being to, and 
therefore exerciſeth authority over all things in the 
world. He did not anſwer Moſes, I am the great, 
the living, the true, the everlaſting God; he did not 
* ſay, I am the almighty Creator, Preſerver and Gover. 
© nor of the whole world, but / An that I Am: inti- 
mating, that if Moſes defired ſuch a name of God z: 
might fully deſcribe his nature as in itſelf, that is a 
thing impoſlible, there being no words to be found in 
any language, whereby to expreſs the glory of an 
„infinite Being, eſpecially ſo as that finite creature: 
* ſhould be able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in 
* theſe words He is pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of 
thoughts he would have us entertain of him: Ir: 
much, that could we but rightly apprehend what l 
* couched under and intended by them, we ſhould doubt. 
© leſs have as high and true conceptions of God as iti 
« poſſible for creatures to have The anſwer giver 
ſuggeſts farther to us theſe following notions of the mo! 
high God. © Firſt that he is one Being, exiſting in 4 
* ef himſelf : His unity is implied in that he ſaith /; 
* his ex/fence in that he ſaith, I Am; his exiſtence t 
and of Himſelf, in that he faith I Am that ] An, that 
is, I am in and of myſelf, not receiving any thing from, 
© nor depending upon any other The fame er 
« preflion implies, that as GOD is only One, fo that He 
is a moſt pure and fim ple Being; for here, we 2. He 
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« admits nothing into the manifeſtation of Himſelf but 
pure eſſence, ſaying, I Am that JI am, that is, Being 
+ itſelf, without any mixture or compoſition. And 
« therefore we mult, not conceive of GOD, as made up 
+ of ſeveral parts, or faculties, or ingredients, but only 
« as One who 7s that He is, and whatſoever is in Him 
is Himſelf : And although we read of ſeveral properties 
+ attributed to Him in ſcripture, as au, goodneſs, 
« juſtice, &c. we muſt not apprehend them to be ſeveral 
powers, habits or qualities, as they are in us; for as 
they are in GOD, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, nor from his vature or ence, in whom 
« they are ſaid to be. In whom, I ſay, they are ſaid to 
be: For to ſpeak properly, they ate not i» Him, but 
are his very efence, or nature it/elf; which acting 
« ſeverally upon ſeveral objects, ſeems to us to act from 
« ſeveral properties or perfections in Him; whereas all 
© the difference is only in our different apprehenſions 
of the ſame thing. GOD in himſelf is a mo/? imple 
and pure act, and therefore cannot have any thing in 
Him, but what is that moff fimple and pure act it/elf ; 
« which ſeeing it bringeth upon every creature what it 
© deſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral divine per- 
© fetions in the ſame Almighty Being, Whereas GOD, 
« whoſe underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth not 
© apprehend himſelf under the diſtin& notions of wvi/- 
* dom, or goodneſs, or juſtice, or the like, but only as 
* Tehovah : And therefore, in this place, he doth not 
* ſay, I am. wiſe, or juſt, or good, but ſimply, I am 
* that I Am. 

Having thus offered at ſomething towards the ex- 
plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious fayings in the 
anſwer GOD made to Moſes, when he deſigned to en- 
courage him to lead his people out of E yt, he pro- 
ceeds to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls him- 
ſelf abſolutely 7 AM. Concerning which he takes no- 
tice, * that though I AM be commonly a verb of the 
* firſt perſon, yet it is here uſed as a noun ſubſtantive, 
* or proper name, and 1s the nominative caſe to ano- 
ther verb of the third perſon in theſe words, I am 
bath ſent me unto you. A ftrange expreſſion! But when 
* GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be confined to 

* grammar- 
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© prammar-rules, being infinitely above and 

. To reach of all was Flo in the world, Oy ann 
* fore, it is no wonder that when he would reveal Him. 
ſelf, he goes out of our common way of ſpeaking one 
© to another, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way peculiar 
to Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and pioper to his 
© own nature and glory. 

Hence therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Hy. 
« /elf and his own eternal eſſence, tie faith, I An thy | 
An; fo when he ſpeaks of Him/elf, with reference 
© to his creatures, and eſpecially to his people, he ſaith, 
Jam. He doth not lay I am their light, i heir li, 
* their guide, their ſtrength, or t:4ver, but only I an; 
He ſets as it were his hand to a blank, that his peo. 
ple may write under it what they pleaſe that is good 
for them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are they war? | 
* am firength. Are they per? 1 am riches. Ave thy 
* in trouble? I am comfort. Are they fick ? I an health, 
Are they dying? I am life. Have they nuthing * I in 
all things. I am wi/dom and power, I am juſtue 
and mercy, I am grace aud geodne/ſs, I am gli, 
” beauty, holineſs, emmency, Superem. nancy, perfection, 
* all-ſufficiency, eternity, fehovah, I Am. V paiſoe vir 
* is ſuitable to their nature, or convenient for them in 
« their ſeveral conditions, that I am: Whatſcever i; 
* amiable in itſelf, or defjrable unto them, that I An: 
* Whatjoever is pure and boly, whatſorwer is great er 
« pleaſant, whatſoever is good' or needjul to make nen 
ha py, that I am. So that, in ſhort, GOD here te- 
, * himſelf unto us as an Univer/al Good, and 
© leaves us to make the application of it to ourſelyes, 
according to our ſeveral wants, capacities and deſires, 
by ſaying only in general, I An. 

Again, pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes ; “ There 1s 
© more ſolid joy and comfort, more real delight and 
* ſatisfaction of mind, in one ſingle thought of GOD, 
* rightly form'd, than all the riches, and honours, aud 
© pleaſures of this world, put them all together, are able 
to afford Let us then call in for all our ſcatter 


ed thoughts from all things here below, and raiſe 
them up and unite them all to the moſt High GOV; 
« apprehending him under the idea,  unage, or like- 
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i neſs of any thing elſe, but as infinitely greater, and 
« higher, and better than all things; as one exiſting i 
« and of Himſelſ, and giving eſſence and exiſtence to all 
things in the world behdes Himſelf; as one fo use 
« and fim;le that there is nothing in Him but Himyelf, 
but offence and being it/elf; as one ſo infinite and 
« emnip:tent, that whereſoever any thing elſe is in the 
whole world, there He is, and beyond the world, 
where nothing elſe is, there all things are, becauſe He 
is there, as one ſo w/e, fo knmwng, fo omniſcient, 
that He at this very moment, and always, ſees what 
« all the angels are doing in heaven; what all the fouls 
« are doing in the air; what all the fifties are doing in 
« the waters; what all the devils are doing in hell; 
« what all the men and beaſts, and the very iniccts, are 
doing upon earth; as one ſo powwerful and omniputent, 
that He can do whatſoever he will, only by willing it 
« ſhould be done; as one fo great, ſo good, fo glorious, 
« ſo immutable, ſo tranſcendent, ſo infinite, 10 incon prohen- 
« fible, {0 eternal, hat ſhall I ſay? ſo Jehowah, that th: 
« more we think of Him, the more we admire Him, 
the more we adore Him, the more we love Him, the 
« more we may and ought; our higheſt conceptions of 
Him being as much beneath Him, as our greateſt ſer- 
© vices come ſhort of what we owe Him. 

© decing therefore we cannot think of God ſo highly 
a He is, let us think of him as highly as we can: 
And for that end let us get above ourſelves, and above 
the world, and raiſe up our thoughts higher and high- 
*er, and higher ſtill, and when we have got them up as 
* high as poilibly we can, let us apprehend a Being infi- 
nitely higher than the higheſt of them; and then find- 
ing ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, contounded at ſuch an 
© whnite height of infinite perfections, let us fall down in 
humble and hearty deſires to be freed from thoſe dark 
' pions wherein we are now immured, that we may 
take our flight into eternity, and there (thro? the me- 
its of our bieſſed Saviour) ſee this infinite Being face 
' to face, and enjoy Him for ever. 


SATURDAY, 
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Hic eft, aut nuſquam, quod quærimus. 
| Hor. Ep. 17. J. 1. v. 39. 


Here, or no where, we may hope to find 
| What we defire. Cakzen 


12 paper ſhall conſiſt of extracts from two great 
divines, but of very different genius. The one is} 
to be admired for convincing the underſtanding, the 
other for inflaming the heart. The former urges us ir 
this plain and forcible manner to an inquiry into reli 
gion, and practiſing its precepts. 
| * Suppoſe the world began ſome time to be; it 
| * muſt either be made by counſel and defign, that is 
1 produced by ſome Being that knew what it did, that 
4 did contrive it and frame it as it is; which it is exſ 
| to conceive, a Being that is infinitely good, and wiſe 
and powerful, might do: but this is to own a God, 
Or elſe the matter of it being ſuppoſed to have been 
always, and in continual motion and tumult, it a 
laſt happened to fall into this order, and the parts of 
matter, after various agitations, were at length en 
tangled and knit together in this order, in which we 
ſee the world to be. But can any man think thi 
reaſonable to imagine, that in the infinite variet 
which is in the world, all things ſhould happen d. 
chance, as well and as orderly as the greateſt wiſdor 
could have contrived them? Whoever can beliese 
this, muſt do it with his will, and not with his un 
« derſtanding. 

* Suppoſing the reaſons for, and againſt the prin 
ciples of religion, were equal, yet the danger at 
hazard is ſo unequal, as would ſway a prudent man tt 
the affirmative. Suppoſe a man believe there 15 1 
God, nor life after this, and ſuppoſe he be in the right 
but not certain that he is, (for that I am ſure in this cal 
zs impoſſible ; ) all the advantage he hath by this op! 
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nion, relates only to this world and this preſent time; 
for he cannot be the better for it when he is not. Now 
© what advantage will it be to him in this life? He ſhall 
t have the more liberty to do what he pleaſeth; that is, 
it furniſheth him with a ſtronger temptation to be 
' intemperate and luſtful, and unjuſt, that is, to do 
' thoſe things which prejudice his body and his health, 
which cloud his reaſon, and darken his underſtand- 
(ing, which will make him enemies in the world, will 
bring him into danger. So that it is no advantage to 
ny man to be vicious; and yet this is the greateſt uſe 
that is made of atheiſtical principles ; to comfort men 
in their vicious courſes, But if thou haſt a mind to be 
« yirtuous, and temperate, and juſt, the belief of the 
principles of religion will be no obſtacle, but a fur- 
therance to thee in this courſe. All the advantage a 
man can hope for by diſbelieving the principles of re- 
( ligion, is to eſcape trouble and perſecution in this 
world, which may happen to him upon account of 
' religion. But ſuppoſing there be a God and a life 
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is ea © after this; then what a vaſt difference is there of the 
| wiſe WM © conſequences of theſe opinions? As much as between 
God © finite and infinite, time and eternity. 

» been To perſuade men to believe the ſcriptures, I on 


' offer this to mens conſideration. If there be a God, 
' whoſe providence governs the world, and all the crea- 
( tures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he hath a 
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ich vel © particular care of men, the nobleſt part of this viſible 
k thi © world? And ſeeing he hath made them capable of eter- 
varie © nal duration; that he hath provided for their eternal 
pen b © happineſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them the way to 
wiidom © it, and the terms and conditions of it! Now let any 
beli:vay © man produce any book in the world, that pretends to 


de from God, and to do this; that for the matter of 
dit is ſo worthy of God, the doctrines whereof are fo 
' uſeful, and the precepts ſo reaſonable, and the argu- 
ments ſo powerful, the truth of all which was confirm- 
' ed by ſo many great and unqueſtionable miracles, the 
' relation of which has been tranſmitted to poſterity in 
* publick and authentick records, written by thoſe who 
were eye and ear witneſſes of what they wrote, and 
' free from ſuſpicion of any worldly intereſt and gs ; 
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let any produce a book like to this, in all theſe re. 
ſpects; and which over and beſides, hath by the powe 
and reaſonableneſs of the doctrines contained in it, 
prevailed ſo miraculoufly in the world, by weak and 
inconſiderable means, in oppoſition to all the wit and 
power of the world, and under ſuch diſcouragement; 
as no other religion was ever aſſaulted with; let any 
man bring forth ſuch a book, and he hath my leave to 
believe it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be nore 
ſuch, as I am well aftured there is not, then every ore 
that thinks God hath revealed himſelt to men, ought 
to embrace and entertain the doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, as revealed by God. 

And now having preſented men with ſuch argu. 
ments and conſiderations as are proper, and J think 
ſatficienc to induce belief, | think it not unreaſonable 
to intreat and urge men diligently and impartially to 
conſider theſe matters; and if there be weight in theſe 
conſiderations to ſway reaſonable men, that they would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be biaſſed by prejudice or paſ 
ſion, or intereſt, to a contrary perſuaſion. Thus much 
I may with reaſon defire of men: for though men 
cannot believe what they will, yet men may, if they 
will, conſider things ſeriouſly and impartially, and 
yield or withhold their aſſent, as they ſhall ſee cauſe, 
after a thorough ſearch and examination. 

* If any maa will offer a ſerious argument againſt 
any of the principles of religion and will debate the 
matter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the infinite con- 


- ſequences of theſe things one way or other, and would 


gladly be ſatisked, he de ſerves to be heard what he can 
lay; but if a man will turn religion into rallery, and 
confute it by to or three bold jeſts ; he doth not make 
religion, but himſelf ridiculous, in. the opinion cf 
all conſiderate men, becauſe he ſports with his life. 

*. SO that it concerns every man that would not triſe 
away his ſout, and fool himielf into irrecoverable mi- 
ſery with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to inquire into theſe 
things, whether they be ſo or no, and patiently to con- 
ſider the arguments that are brought tor them, 


And when you are examining theſe matters, do 
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not take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly inte- 
« reſt; but deal 1 and impartially with yourſelves. 
Think with yourſelves that you have not the making 
« of things true and falſe; that the principles of religion 
« are either true or falſe, before you think of them. The 
truth of things is already fixed: either there is a God, 
« or no God; either your ſouls are immortal, or they 
« are not; either the ſcriptures are a divine revelation, 
« or an impoſture; one of theſe is certain and neceſſary, 
and they are not now to be altered: things will not 
« comply with your conceits, and bend themſelves to 
« your intereſts : therefore do not think what you would 
i have to be; but conſider impartially what is. 

The other great writer is particularly uſeful in his 
rpturous ſoliloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity 
with the higheit admiration, and beholds himſelf with 
the moſt contrite lowlineſs. * My preſent buſineſs, ſays 
he, is to treat of God, his Being and Attributes; but 
« who is ſufficient for theſe things?” At leaſt, who am], 
' a filly worm, that I ſhould take upon me to ſpeak of 
Him, by whom alone I ſpeak; ana being myſelf but 
n finite ſinful creature, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the na- 
ture of the infinite and moſt holy God? Alas! I can- 
not ſo much as begin to think of him, but immediate- 
ly my thoughts are confounded, my heart is perplexed, 
* my mind amazed, my head turns round, my whole 
* foul ſeems to be unhinged and overwhelmed within 
me. His mercy exalts me, His Juſtice depreſſeth me. 
His wiſdom aſtoniſheth me, His power affrights me, 
His glory dazzles mine eyes; and“ by reaſon of 
« his F hneſs, as . ſpeaks, I cannot endure: but 
the leaſt glimpſe of Him makes me © abhor myſelf, 
and repent in duſt aud aſhes” before him. 
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Solos aio bene vivere, quorum 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 
Hos, Ep. I'S. 6 I. V, &, 
—— — Thoſe are bleſt, and only thoſe, 
Whoſe lately houſe their hidden treaſure ſhows, 
CREEcH, 


Mop Av, June 8. 


1 EVER though it my duty to preſerve peace and 
love among my wards. And ſince I have ſet up 
for an ! Guardian, I have laid nothing more 
to heart than the differences and quarrels between the 
landed and the trading intereſts of my country, which 
indeed comprehend the whole. I ſhall always contribute, 
to the utmoſt of my power, to reconcile theſe intereſt 
to each other, and to make them both ſenſible that their 
mutual happineſs depends upon their being friends. 

They mutually furniſh each other with all the ne. 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life ; the land ſupplies 
the traders with corn, cattle, wool, and generally al 
the materials, either for their ſubſiſtence or their riches; 
the traders in return provide the gentlemen with 
houſes, clothes and many other things, without which 
their life at beſt would be uncomfortable. Yet theſe 
very intereſts are almoſt always claſhing ; the traders 
conſider every high duty upon any part of their trade, 
as proceeding from jealouſy in the gentlemen of their 
rivalling them too faſt; and they are often enemies 0n 
this account. The gentlemen, on the other hand, think 
they can never lay too great a burden upon trade, tho 
in every thing they eat and drink, and wear, they ar 
ſure to bear the greateſt part themſelves. 


I ſhall endeavour as much as poſſible, to remove th 
emulation between the parties, and in the firſt place to 
convince the traders, that in many inſtances high di- 
ties may be laid upon their imports, to enlarge the ge. 
neral trade of the kingdom: For example, if = 
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hould be laid a prohibition, or high duties which ſhall 
amount to a prohibition, upon the imports from any 
other country which takes from us a million ſterling 
every year, and returns us nothing elſe but manufac- 
tures for the conſumption of our own people, it is cer- 
tzin this ought to be conſidered as the increaſe of our 
trade in general ; for if we want theſe manufactures, 
we hall either make them ourſelves, or which is the 
ame thing, import them from other countries in ex- 
change for our own. In either of which caſes our foreign 
or inland trade is enlarged, and ſo many more of our 
own people are employed and ſubſiſted tor that money 
which was annually exported, that is in all probability a 
hundred and fifty thouſand of our people for the yearly 
ſum of one million. If our traders would conſider 
many of our prohibitions or high duties in this light, 
they would think their country and themſelves obliged 
w the landed intereſt for theſe reſtraints. 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the tra- 
ders every ſum of money they import, and gain from 
abroad, as if it was ſo much loſs to themſelves ; but if 
they could be convinced, that for every million that 
ſhall be imported and gained by the traders, more than 
twice that ſum is gained by the landed intereſt, they 
would 1.ver be averſe to the trading part of the nation. 
To convince them therefore that this is the fact, ſhall 
be the remaining part of this diſcouile, 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that a million, or if you pleaſe 
that 20 millions were to be imported, and gained by 
rade: To what uſes could it be applied? and which 
would be the greateſt gainers, the landed or the trad- 
ing intereſt ? Suppoſe it to be 20 millions. 

It cannot at all be doubted, that a part of the afore- 
mentioned ſum would be laid out in luxury, ſuch as 
the magnificence of buildings, the plate and furniture 
of bonds, jewels and rich apparel, the elegance of 
Get, the ſplendor of coaches and equipage, and ſuch 
other things. as are an expence to the owners, and 
bring in no manner of profit. But becauſe it is ſeldom 
ſeen, that perſons who by great induſtry have gained 
eſtates, are extravagant in their luxury; and becaule 
te revenue muſt be ſtill ſufficient to ſupport the annual 
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Expence, it is hard to conceive that more than tuo 9 
the 20 millions can be converted into this dead flock, 
at leaſt 18 muſt ſtill be left to raiſe an annual interes 
to the owners; and the revenue from the 18 million; 
at 6 per Centum, will be little more than one million 
per annum. 

Again, a part of the 20 millions is very likely 9 
be converted to increaſe the ſtock of our inland trade, 
in which is comprchended that upon all our farms. 
This is the trade which provides for the annual con. 
ſumption of our people, and a ſtock of the value of tuo 
years conſumption is generally believed to be ſufficient 
for this purpoſe. If the 18 millions above-mentioned 
will not raiſe a revenue of more than one million per 
annum, it is certain that no more than this laſt value 
can be added to our annual conſumption, and that tg 
of the 20 millions will be ſufficient to add to the ſtock 
of our inland trade. 

Our foreign trade is conſidered upon another foot; 
for though it provides in part for the annual conſump- 
tion of our own people, it provides alſo for the con- 
ſumption of foreign nations. It exports our ſuperfluous 
manufactures, bes, ſhould make returns of bullion, or 
other durable treaſure. Our foreign trade, for 40 year 
laſt paſt, in the judgment of the moſt intelligent 2 
ſons, has been managed by a ſtock not leſs than four, 
and not exceeding eight millions, with which laſt ſun 
they think it is driven at this time, and that it cannot be 
carried much farther, unleſs our merchants ſhall endes. 
vour to open a trade to Terra Auſtralis incognita,” or 
ſome place that would be equivalent. It will therefore be 
a very large allowance, that one of the 20 millions can 
be added to the capital ſtock of our foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raiſing intereſt, that 
is, by laying up, at a cheap time, corn or otier 
goous or manufactures that will keep, for the conſump- 
tion of future years, and when the markets may hap- 
pen to call for them at an advanced price. But as mok 
E are periſhable, and waſte ſomething every yea, 

* 


which means a part of the principal is ſtill joſt, and 

as it is ſeldom ſcen, that theſe engroſſers get more than 
their principal, and the common intereſt of their mo- 
8 new, 
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ney, this way is ſo precarious and full of hazard, that 
it is very unlikely any more than three of the 20 mil- 
lons will be applied to engrofling. It were to be with- 
ed the engroſſers were more profitable traders for them- 
ſelves, they are certainly very beneficial for the com- 
monwealth ; they are a market for the rich in a time of 
plenty, and ready at hand with relief for the poor in a 
ume of dearth. They prevent the exportation of many 
neceſſaries of life, when they are very cheap, ſo that we 
are not at the charge of bringing them back again, 
when they are very dear. They ſave the money that is 

id to foreign countries for intereſt and ware-houſe 
oom; but there is ſo much hazard, and ſo little profit 
in this buſineſs, that if 20 millions were to be imported, 
ſcarce three of them would be applied to the making 
magazines for the kingdom. 

If any of the money ſhould be lent at intereſt to 
perſons that ſhall apply the ſame to any of the purpoſes 
above-mentioned, it is ſtill the ſame thing. If I have 
given good reaſons for what I have ſaid, no more than 
eight of the twenty millions can be applied either to our 
dead ſtock of luxury, our ſtock in inland or foreign 
trade, or our ſtores or magazines. So that ſtill there 
will remain twelve millions, which are now no otherwiſe 
to be diſpoſed of than in buying of lands or houſes, or 
our new parliamentary funds, or in being lent out at 
intereſt upon mortgages of thoſe ſecurities, or to per- 
ſons who have no other ways to repay the value than 
by part of the things themſelves. 

The queſtion then is what effect theſe twelve mil- 
lions will have towards reducing the intereſt of money, 
or raiſing the value of eſtates; for as the former grows 
leſs, 4 will ever riſe in proportion. For exam- 
ple, while the intereſt of money is, per Cent. per Annum, 
2 man lends 2cool. to raiſe a revenue of 100l. per Ann. 
by the intereſt of his money; and for the ſame reaſon 
te gives 2000l. or more to purchaſe an eſtate of 100]. 
per Ann. Again, if the intereſt of money ſhall fall 1 per 
Cent. he muſt be forced to lend 2400l. to gain the re- 
venue of 100l. per Ann. and for the ſame reaſon he muſt 
give at leaſt 2400l. to purchaſe an eſtate of the ſame 
yearly rent. Therefore if theſe twelve millions newly 
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gained ſhall reduce 1 7 Cent. of the preſent intereſt of 
money, they muſt of neceſſity increale every cltate x: 
leaſt four years value in the purchaſe. 

It is ever eaſteg to meet with men that will borrgy; 
money than ſell their eſtates. An evidence of this i; 
that we never have ſo good a revenue by buying No 
by lending. The firſt thing therefore that will be at. 
tempted with theſe 12 millions, is to lend money to 
thoſe that want it. This can hardly fail of reducing i per 
Cent. of the preſent intereſt of money, and conſequently 
of raiſing every eſtate four years value in the purchas 

For in all probability all the money or value now in 
England, not applied to any of the uſes above-men. 
tioned, and which therefore lies dead, or affords 0 
revenue to the owners, till it can be diſpoſed of to ſuch 
uſes, does not exceed twelve millions, yet this ſum, 
whatever it 1s, 15 ſufficient to keep down money to the 
preſent intereſt, and to hold up lands to their preſent 
value. One would imagine then if this ſum ſhould be 
doubled, if 12 millions extraordinary ſhould be added tg 
it, they ſhould reduce half the preſent intereſt of money, 
and double the preſent value of eſtates. But it will ea. 
ſily be allowed they muſt reduce 1 per Cent. of the pre- 
ſent intereſt of money, and add the value of four yea 
rent to the purchaſe of every eſtate. 

To confirm the belief of this, an argument might be 
taken from what really happened in the province ot Hol. 
land before the year 1670. I think it is in Sir William 
Temple's Obſervations upon the United Netherlands, 
The government there was indebted about 13 millions, 
and paid the intereit of 5 per Cent. per Ann. They 
had got a ſum of money, I think not above a million, 
with which they prepared to diſcharge ſuch a part of 
the principal. The creditors were ſo unable to find (0 
law? , an intereſt elſewhere, that they petitioned the 
States to keep their money, with an abatement of 1 per 
Cent. of their intereſt. 'The (ame money was offered 
to the ſame number of other creditors with the {ame 
ſucceſs, till 1 per Cent. of their whole intereſt ws 
abated, yet at laſt ſuch a part of the principal was di 
charged. And when this tum came to be = to pn. 


vate perſons it had the ſame effect; there 1 per Cones 
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the common intereſt was abated throughout the whole 

vince, as well between ſubje&t and ſubject, as be- 
tween the ſubjects and their governors. And nothing 
is ſo notorious, as that the value of lands in that coun- 
try has riſen in proportion, and that eſtates are fold there 
for 30 years value of their whole rents. It is not then 
to be doubted, that 12 millions extraordinary to be lent 
at intereſt, or, purchaſe lands or government ſecurities, 
muſt have the like effect in England, at leaſt that lands 
will ariſe 4 years rent in every purghaſe above their pre- 
ſent value. And how great an improvement muſt this 
be of the landed intereſt? 

The rents of England, according to the proportion 
of the Land-Tax, ſhould be little more than 8 millions, 
yet perhaps they may be 12. [f there is made an ad- 
dition of four years value in every purchaſe ; this, upon 
all the rents of England, amounts to 48 millions. 80 
that, by the importation and clear gain of 20 millions 
by trade, the landed intereſt gains an improvement of 
48 millions, at leaſt ſix times as much as all other in- 
tereſts joined together. 

I ſhould think this argument, which I have endea- 
voured to ſet in a clear light, mutt needs be ſufficient to 
ſhew that the landed and the trading intereits cannot in 
reality but be friends to each other. 


' | a DDIEW-— 


5. Tuokspav, June g. 


——Certum voto pete finem. Hok. Ep. 2. J. I. v. 6. 
— To wiſhes fix an end. Cen. 


4 ho writers of morality aTign two ſorts of goods, 
the one is in itſelf deſirable, the other is to be de- 
fired, not on account of its own excellency, but for 
the ſake of ſome other thing which it is inſtrumental to 
obtain, Theſe are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tions of End and Means. We are prompted by nature 
to defire the former, but that we have any appctite for 
the latter is owing to choice and deliberation. 

T3 But 
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But, as wiſe men engage in the purſuit of means, 
from a farther view of ſome natural good with which 
they are connected ; fools, who are acted by imitation 
and not by reaſon, blindly purſue the means, without 
any deſign or proſpe& of applying them. Ihe reſult 
whereof is, that they entail upon themſelves the anxie. 
ty and toil, but are debarred from the ſubſequent de. 
lights which ariſe to wiſer men; ſince their views not 
reaching the end, terminate in thoſe things, which altho 
they have a relative goodneſs, yet conſidered abſolutely, 
are indifferent, or, it may be, evil. 

The principle of this miſconduct is a certain ſhort. 
ſightedneſs in the mind: And as this defect is branched 
forth into innumerable errors in life, and hath infected 
all ranks and conditions of men; ſo it more eminently 
appears in three ſpecies, the Criticks, Miſers, and Free- 
thinkers. 1 ſhall endeavour to make good this obſer. 
vation with regard to each of them. And firſt of the 
Critick. 

Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a reaſonable 
creature would propoſe to obtain by ſtudy, or indeed by 
any other undertaking. . Thoſe parts of learning which 
relate to the imagination, as eloquence and poetry, pro- 
duce an immediate pleaſure in the mind. And ſublime 
and uſeful truths, when they are conveyed in apt alle. 
gories or beautiful images, make more diſtinct and lat. 
ing impreſhons ; by which means the fancy become; 
ſubſervient to the underſtanding, and the mind is at the 
ſame time delighted and inſtructed. The exerciſe of the 
underitanding in the diſcovery of truth, is likewiſe at- 
tended with great pleaſure, as well as immediate proft. 
It not only ſtrengthens our faculties, purifies the ſoul, ſub- 
dues the paſſions; but beſides theſe advantages, there i 
alſo a ſecret joy that flows from intellectual operations, 
proportioned to the nobleneſs of the faculty, and not the 
leſs affecting becauſe inward and unſeen. 

But the mere exerciſe of the memory as ſuch, in. 
ſtead of bringing pleaſure or immediate benefit, is a thing 
of vain irkſomeneſs and fatigue, eſpecially when em- 
ployed in the acquiſition of languages, which is, of all 
others, the moſt dry and painful occupation: There 
mult be therefore ſomething further propoſed, or a wi: 
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reaſon of the thing plamly intimates that the motive 
which firſt drew men to affect a knowledge in dead 
tongues, was that they looked on them as means 
to convey more uſeful and entertaining knowledge into 
their minds. 

There are nevertheleſs certain criticks, who, ſeeing 
that Greek and Latin are in requeſt, join in a thought- 4 
leſs purſuit of thoſe languages, without any further | 
view. They look on the ancient authors, but it is 


| 
man would never engage in it. And, indeed, the very | | 
| 


with an eye to phraſeology, or certain minute particu- i 


lars which are valuable for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they are deſpiſed and forgotten by the reſt of mankind, 


The divine maxims of morality, the exact pictures of 1 


human life, the profound diſcoveries in the arts and 


ſciences, juſt thoughts, bright images, ſublime ſenti- Þ 
ments, are overlooked, while the mind is learnedly taken |) 


up in verbal remarks. 

Was a critick ever known to read Plato with a con- | 
templative mind, or Cicero, in order to imbibe the noble | 
ſentiments of virtue and a publick ſpirit which are con- 


h 
goons in the writings of that great man; or to peruſe i 


e Greek or Roman hiſtorians, with an intention to 


| 
form his own life upon the plan of the illuſtrious pat- l 
terns they exhibit to our view? Plato wrote in Greek. 14 


Cicero's Latin is fine. And it often lies in a man's way 
to * the ancient hiſtorians. 
here is no entertainment upon earth more no- 


ble and befitting a reaſonable mind, than the peruſal of | 2 


good authors, or that better qualifies a man to paſs his- 
life with ſatis faction to himielf, or advantage to the 


publick. But where men of ſhort views and mean ſouls 1 
give themſelves to that ſort of employment which na- 15 


ture never deſigned them for, they, indeed, keep one 
another in countenance; but inſtead of cultivating and 
adorning their own minds, or acquiring an ability to be 
uſe ful to the world, they reap no other advantage from | 
their labours than the dry conſolation ariſing from the |! 
applauſes they beſtow upon each other. 


And the ſame wealneſs, or defect of the mind, | | | 


from whence pedantry takes its riſe, does likewiſe give 
birth to avarice, Words and money are both to be re- 


Ty garded | 17 
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garded as only marks of things. And as the knowledge 
of the one, ſo the poſſeſſion of the other is of no ute, 
unleſs directed to a further end. A mutual commerce 
could not be carried on among men, if ſome common 
ſtandard had not been agreed upon, to which the value 
of all the various products of art and nature were re. 
ducible, and which might be of the ſame uſe in the con. 
veyance of property, as words are in that of ideas. 
Gold by its beauty, ſcarceneſs, and durable nature, 
ſeems deſigned by providence to a purpoſe ſo excellent 
and advantageous to mankind. Upon theſe confider:. 
tions that metal came firſt into eſteem. But ſuch who 
cannot ſee beyond what is neareſt in the purſuit, behold. 
ing mankind touched with an affection for gold, ard 


being ignorant of the true reaſon that introduced thi; ! 


odd paſſion into human nature, imagine ſome intrinſick 
worth in the metal to be the cauſe of it. Hence the 
ſame men who, had they been turned towards learning, 
would have employed themſelves in laying up words in 
their memory, are by a different application employed 
to as much purpoſe in treaſuring up gold in their coffers. 
They differ only in the object; the principle on which 
they act, and the inward frame of mind, is the ſame in 
the critick and the miſer. 

And upon a thorough obſervation, our modern ſed 
of free-thinkers will be found to labour under the ſame 
defect with thoſe two inglorious ſpecies. Their ſhort 
view's are terminated in the next objects, and their ſpe. 
cious pretences for liberty and truth are ſo many in- 
ſtances of miſtaking the means for the end. But the 


ſetting theſe points in a clear light muſt be the ſubject 
of another paper. 
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— — — Docebo 
Unde parentur opes ; quid alat, formetque poetam. 
HoR, Ars Poet, v. 306, 


—— ——— I will teach to write, 

Tell what the duty of a poet is, 

Wherein his wealth and ornament conſiſt, 

And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd. 
ROSCOMMON.s 


T is no ſmall pleaſure to me, who am zealous in the 
1 intereſts of learning, to think I may have the honour 
of leading the town into a very new and uncommon 
road of criticiſm. As that kind of literature is at pre- 
ſent carried on, it conſiſts only in a knowledge of me- 
chanick rules, which contribute to the ſtructure of diffe- 
rent ſorts of poetry, as the receipts of good houſewives 
do to the making puddings of flour, oranges, plumbs, 
or any other ingredients. It would methinks, make 
theſe my inſtructions more eaſily intelligible to ordinary 
readers, if I diſcourſed of theſe matters in the ſtile in 
which ladies learned in oeconomicks dictate to their pu- 
pils for the improvement of the kitchen and larder, 

I ſhall begin with Epick Poetry, becauſe the criticks 
= it is the greateſt work human nature is capable 
of, I know the French have already laid down many 
mechanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort, but at 
the ſame time they cut off almoſt all undertakers from 
the poſſibility of ever performing them; for the firſt qua- 
lification they unanimouſly require in a poet, is a genius, 
[ ſhall here endeavour (for the benefit of my country- 
men) to make it manifeſt, that Epick Poems may be 
made © without a genius,” nay, without learning or much 
reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great uſe to all 
thoſe poets who confeſs they never read, and of whom 
the world is convinced they never learn. What Moliere 
obſerves of making a dinner, that any man can do it with 

money, 
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money, and if a profeſt cook cannot without, he has hi; 
art for nothing ; the ſame may be ſaid of making a poem, 
it is eaſily brought about by him that has a genius, but 
the ſkill lies in doing it without one, In purſuance cf 
this end, I ſhall preſent the reader with a plain and 
certain recipe, by which even ſonneteers and ladies may 
be qualified for this grand performance. 

I know it will be Ghjectel, that one of the chief qua- 
Efications of an Epick Poet, is to be knowing in all at, 
and ſciences. But this ought not to diſcourage theſe that 
have no learning, as long as indexes and diQtionaric; 
may be had, which are the compendium of all know 
ledge. Beſides, ſince it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that none cf 
the terms of thoſe arts and ſciences are to be made uſe of, 
one may venture to affirm, our poet cannot impertinent- 
ly offend in this point. The learning which will be more 
particularly neceſſary to him, is the ancient geography of 
towns, mountains and rivers : For this let him take Clu- 
verius, value four-pence. | 

Another quality required is a complete {kill in lan- 
guages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious perſons 
of no genius have been oftentimes great linguiſts. To 
inſtance in the Greek, of which there are two ſorts ; the 
Original Greek, and that from which our modern authors 
tranſlate. I ſhould be unwilling to promiſe impoſſibilitics, 
but modeſtly ſpeaking, this may be learned in about an 
hour's time with eaſe. I have known one, who became 
a ſudden profeſſor of Greek, immediately upon applica- 
tion of the left-hand page of the Cambridge Homer to 
his eye. It is, in theie days, with authors as with cther 
men, the well-bred are familiarly acquainted with them 
at firſt ſight ; and as it is ſufficient for a good general to 
have ſurveyed the ground he is to conquer, fo it is enough 
for a good poet to have ſcen the author he is to be maiter 
of. But to proceed to the purpoſe of this paper. 


A receipt to make an Epick Poem. 


For the fable. 


* Takeout of any old poem, hiſtory-books, romance, oi 
legend (for inſtance Getity of Monmouth, or DonBelianis 
«« of Greece) thoſe parts of itory which afford moſt ſcope tor 
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« long deſcriptions : Put theſe pieces together, and throw 
« all the adventures you fancy into one tale. 'Then take 
« a hero whom you may chooſe for the ſound of his 
name, and put him into the midſt of theſe adventures: 
« there let him work, for twelve books; at the end of 
« which you may take him out ready prepared to con- 
“quer or to 2 it being neceſſary that the conclu- 
« jon of an Epick Poem be fortunate.” 

To make an epiſode. Take any remaining adventure 
« of your former collection, in which you could no way 
« involve your hero; or any unfortunate accident that 
« was too good to be thrown away; and it will be of 
« uſe, applied to any other perſon ; who may be loſt 
« and evaporate in the courſe of the work, without the 
« leaſt damage to the compoſition. 

For the moral and allegory. * Theſe you may ex- 
&© tract out of the fable afterwards at your leiſure. Be 
« ſure you ſtrain them ſufficiently.” 


For the Manners. 


« For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities you 
* can find in all the celebrated heroes of antiquity; if 
„they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, lay them all 
on a heap upon him. But be ſure they are qualities 
* which your patron would be thought to have; and 
to prevent any miſtake which the world may be ſub- 
« ject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe capital letters 
that compoſe his name, and ſet them at the head of a 
&* dedication before your poem. However, do not ab- 
« folutely obſerve the exact quantity of theſe virtucs, 
it not being determined whether or no it be neccſfary 
for the hero of a poem to be an honeſt man For 
the under characters, gather them from Homer and 
« Virgil, and change the names as occaſion ſerves.” 


For the Machines. 


Take of Deitics, male and female, as many as you can 
&© uſe. Separate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupi- 


ter in the middle. Let Juno put lum in a ferment, and 


Venus mollify him. Remember on all occaſions to make 


F* uſe of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, 
. * 66 1 
5 draw 
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draw them out of Milton's Paradiſe, and extract your 
«« ſpirits from Taſſo. The uſe of theſe machines is evi. 
dent; for ſince no Epick Poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt with- 
cout them, the wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for your 
* one neceſſities. When you cannot extricate your 
«© hero by any human means, or yourſelf by your own 
* wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the Gods will do 
* your buſineſs very readily. This is according to the di- 
rect preſcription of Horace in his Art of Poetry.” 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice Nodus 
Inciderit v. 191. 


Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a God. 1 Roscommon; 


That is to ſay, a poet ſhould never call upon the God: 
or their aſſiſtance, but when he is in great perplexity.” 


For the Deſcriptions. 


For a Tempeſt. *© Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
« Boreas, and caſf them together in one verſe. Add to 
«« theſe of rain, lightning, and of thunder, (the loudeſt 
vyou can) quantum ſufficit. Mix your clouds and bil- 
* — well together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
ſcription here and there with a quickſand. Brew your 
„ tempeſt well in yonr head, before you ſet it a blowing.” 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of images and 
« deſcriptions from Homer's Mack, with a ſpice or tuo 
. of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus you may 


lay them by for a ſkwmiſh. Seaſon it well with ſimiles. 


« and it will make an excellent battle.“ 

For burning a 'Town.. If ſuch a deſcription be ne- 
«« ceſſary, becauſe it is certain there is one in Virgil, Old 
Troy is ready burnt. to your hands. But if you fear 
that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or two of 
«. the Theory of the Conflagration, well circumſtanced, 
* and done into verſe, will be a good fuccedaneum.“ 

« As for Similes and Metaphors they may be found all 
„over the creation, the moſt ignorant may gather them, 
but the danger is in applying them, For this adviſe 
« with your bookſeller.” 


For 
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For the Language. 


(I mean the Diction.) © Here it will do well to be an 
« jmitator of Milton, for you will find it eaſier to imitate 
« him in this than any thing elſe. Hebraiſms and Gre- 
« Ciſms are to be found in Fim, without the trouble of 
learning the languages. I knew a painter, who (like 
« our poet, had no genius, make his daubings to be 
thought originals by ſetting them in the ſmoke : You 
« may in the ſame manner give the venerable air of anti- 
« quity to your piece, by darkening it up and down with 
« Old Engliſh. With this you may be eaſily furniſhed 
upon any occaſion, by the Dictionary commonly print- 
« ed at the end of Chaucer.” , 

I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point, which is, never. 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. I 
ſhould adviſe rather to take their warmeſt thoughts, 
and ſpread them abroad upon paper ; for they are ob- 
ſerved to cool before they are 1 


No 79. Tnunkspav, June 11. 


—— Præclara & pulchra minantem 
Vivere nee tectè, nec ſuaviter - 


Ho. Ep. 8. J. 1. v. 3. 
—— I make a noiſe, a gaudy ſhow, 
I'promite mighty things, I nobly ſtrive; 
Yet what an ill, unplealant life I live! CREECH» 


T: is an employment worthy a reaſonable creature, 
to examine into the diſpoſition of men's affections 
towards each other, and as far as one can, to improve all 
tendencies to good- nature and charity. No one could be 
unmoved with this epiſtle, which I received the other day 


from one of my correſpondents, and which is full of 
the moſt ardent benevolence. 


P 6 To 


348 


To the GuaRDIAN, 
SIR, 


I ſeldom read your political, your critical, your 
1 ludicrous, or if you will call them fo, your polite 
papers, but, when I obſerve any thing which I think 
written for the advancement of good-will amongſt 
men, and laying before them objects of charity, I am 
very zealous for the promotion of ſo honeſt a deſion. 
* Believe me, Sir, want of wit, or wiſdom, is not the 
© infirmity of this age, it is the ſhameful application of 
both that is the crying evil. As for my own part, I 
am always endeavouring at leaſt to be better, rathe: 
* than richer or wiſer. But I never lamented that I waz 
not a wealthy man ſo heartily as the other day. You 
* mult underſtand that I now and then take a walk of 
* mortification, and paſs a whole day in making myſelf 
* profitably ſad. I for this end viſit the hoſpitals about 
* this city, and when I have rambled about the galleries 
* at Bedlam, and ſeen for an-hour the utmoſt of all la- 
* mentable objects, human reaſon diſtracted; when 1 
* have from grate to grate offered up my prayers for a 
* wretch who has been reviling me, for a figure tlat 


a (6s. $0 


has ſeemed petrified with anguiſh, for a man that has 


* held up his face in a poſture of adoration toward 
heaven to utter execrations and blaſphemies, I ſay, 
* when I have beheld all theſe things, and thoroughly 
reflected on them, until I have ſtartled myſelf out of 
* my preſent ill courſe, I have thought fit to paſs to the 
* obſervation of leſs evils, and relieve myſelf by going 
© to thoſe charitable receptacles about this town, ap- 
pointed only for bodily diſtreſſes. The gay and frolick 
part of mankind are wholly unacquainted with the 
numbers of their fellow-creatures, who languiſh un- 
* der pain and agony, for want of a trifle out of that 
expence by which thoſe fortunate perſons purchaſe the 
«* gratification of a ſuperfluous paſſion or appetite. I 
ended the laſt of theſe pilgrimages which J made, at 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital in Southwark. I had ſeen all the 
variety of woe, which can ariſe from the diſtempers 
© which attend human frailty ; but the circumſtance 
which occaſioned this letter, and gave me the quickeſt 

5 com- 
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compaſſion was beholding a little boy of ten years 
of age, who was juſt then to be expelled the houſe as 
incurable. My heart melted within me to think what 
would become of the poor child, who, as I was in- 
formed, had not a farthing in the world, nor father 
nor mother, nor friend to help it. The infant ſaw 
my ſorrow for it, and came towards me, and bid me 
ſpeak that it might die in the houſe, 
© Alas! | 

There are crowds cured in this place, and the 
ſtriteſt care taken, in the diſtribution of the charity, 
for wholſome food, good phyſick, and tender care in 
behalf of the patients ; but the proviſion is not large 
enough for thoſe whom they do not deſpair of recover- 
ing, which makes it neceſſary to turn out the incura- 
ble, for the ſake of thoſe whom they can relieve. I 
was informed this was the fate of many in a year, as 


well as of this poor child, who, I ſuppoſe, corrupted 


away, yet alive in the ſtreets. He was to be ſure re- 
moved when he was only capable of giving offence, 
though avoided when ſtill an object of compaſſion. 
There are not words to give mankind compunction 
enough on ſuch an occaſion ; but I aſſure you I think 
the miſerable have a property in the ſuperfluous poſ- 
ſeſſions of the fortunate ; tho? I deſpair of ſeeing right 
done them till the day wherein thoſe diſtinctions ſhall 
ceaſe for ever, and they muſt both give an account for 
their behaviour under their reſpective ſufferings and 
enjoyments. However, you would do your part as a 
Guardian, if you would mention, in the molt pathetick 
terms, theſe miſerable objects, and put the good part 
of the world in mind of cxerting the molt noble be- 
nevolence that can be imagined, in alleviating the 
few remaining moments of the incurable. 

* A gentleman who belonged to the hoſpital, was 
ſaying, he believed it would be done as ſoon as men- 
tioned, if it were propoſed that a ward might be erec- 
ted for the accommodation of ſuch as have no more 
to do in this world, but reſign themſelves to death. I 
know no readier way of communicating this thought 
to the world, than by your paper. It you omit to 
publiſh this, I ſhall never eſteem you to be the man 


” you * 
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you pretend; and ſo recommending the incurable to 
your Guardianſhip, I remain, 8 I R, | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PHILANTHROP0s, 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns ones eyes round 
theſe cities of London and Weſtminſter, one cannot over- 
look the exemplary inſtances of heroick charity, in 
providing reſtraints for the wicked, inſtructions for the 
young, food and raiment for the aged, with regard 
alſo to all other circumſtances and relations of human 
life; but it is to be lamented that theſe proviſions are 
made only by the middle kind of people, while thoſe cf 
faſhion and power are raiſed above the ſpecies itſelf, 
and are unacquainted or unmoved with the calamities of 
others, But alas! how monſtrous is this hardneſs of heart? 
How is it poſſible that the returns of hunger and thirſt 
ſhould not importune men, tho” in the higheſt affluence, 
to conſider the miſeries of their fellow-creatures who 
languiſh under neceſſity ? But as I hinted juſt now, the 
diſtinctions of mankind are almoſt wholly to be reſolved 
into thoſe of the rich and the poor; for as certainly as 

wealth gives acceptance and grace to all that its poſſeſſor 
ſays or does, ſo poverty creates diſeſteem, ſcorn and pre; 


judice to all the undertakings of the indigent. The ne- 


ceſſitous man has neither hands, lips, or underſtanding, 
for his own or friend's uſe, but is in the ſame conditiog 
with the ſick, with this difference only, that his is an 
infection no man will relieve, or aſſiſt, or if he does, dis 
ſeldom with ſo much pity as contempt, and rather for 
the oſtentation of the phyſician, than compaſſion on the 
| quark It is a circumſtance, wherein a man finds al) 


e good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill unavoidable ;. 


and the poor hero 1s as certainly ragged, as the poor 
villain hang'd. Under theſe preſſures the poor man ſpeak: 
with heſitation, undertakes with irreſolution, and acts 
with diſappointment : he is lighted in mens converſz- 
tions, overlook'd in their aſſemblies, and beaten at their 
doors. But from whence, alas, has he this treatment 
from a creature that has only the ſupply of, but not an 
exemption from, the wants, for which he deſpiſes him 
yet ſuch is the unaccountable inſolence of man, that he 
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will not ſee that he who is ſupported, is in the ſame 
claſs of natural neceſſity, with him that wants a ſupport; 
and to be helped, implies to be indigent. In a word, 
after all you can ſay of a man, conclude that he is rich, 
and you have made him friends; nor have you utterly 
overthrown a man in the world's opinion, till you have 
faid he is poor. This is the emphatical expreſſion of 
praiſe and blame; for men ſo ſtupidly forget their natu- 
ral impotence and want, that riches and poverty have ta- 
ken in our imagination the place of innocence and puilt, 

Reflexions of this kind do but waſte ones 
without capacity of helping the diſtreſſed; yet tho” 
I know no way to do any ſervice to my brethren under 
ſuch calamities,. I cannot help having ſo much reſpect 
for them, as. to ſuffer with them in a fruitleſs fellow- 
feeling. 


Ne 80. Faipay, June 12. 
——— Czleſtibus Ire. 
Anger in heav'nly minds. 


Have found by experience, that”tis impoſſible to 
I talk diſtinctly without defining the words of which 
we make uſe. There is not a term in our language 
which. wants explanation ſo much as the word Church, 
One would think when people utter it, they ſhould 
have in their- minds ideas of virtue and religion ; but. 
that important monoſyllable drags all the other words in 
the language after it, and it is made ule of to expreſs 


V1RG. En. I. V. II. 


both praiſe and blame according to the character of him. 


who ſpeaks it. By this means it happens, that no one 
knows what his neighbour means when he fays ſuch a. 
one is for or againſt the church. It has happened that the 
perſon, who is ſeen every day at church has not been in 


the eye of the world a church-man ; and he who is ver 


zealous to oblige every man to frequent.it, but himſelf, 


has been held a very good ſon of the church. This pre- 


. poſſeſſion is the beſt handle imaginable for politicians to 


make uſe of for managing the loves and hatreds of 
mankind. 


ing, 
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mankind to the purpoſes to which they would lead them, 
But this is not a thing for fools to meddle with, for they 
only bring diſeſteem upon thoſe whom they attempt to 
ſerve, when they unſkilfully pronounce terms of art, 
J have obſerved great evils ariſe from this practice, and 
not only the A of piety, but alſo the ſecular inte- 
reſt of clergymen, has extremely ſuffered by the general 
unexplained ſignification of the word Church. 

The Examiner, upon the ſtrengh of being a received 
church- man, has offended in this particular more groſly 
than any other man ever did before, and almoſt as groſly 
as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſing the allegations in the 
following letter are juſt. To ſlander any man is a 
very heinous offence, but the crime is ſtill greater, when 
it falls upon ſuch as ought to give example to others. I 
cannot imagine how the Examiner can diveſt any part of 
the clergy of the reſpect due to their characters, ſo as 
to treat them as he does, without an indulgence un- 
known to our religion, tho' taken up in the name of it, 
in order to diſparage ſuch of its communicants, as will 
not ſacrifice their conſcience to their fortunes. This 
confuſion and ſubdiviſion of intereſts and ſentiments 
among people of the ſame communion, is what would 
be a very good ſubje& of mirth ; but when J conſider 
againit whom this inſult is committed, I think it too 
great, and of too ill a conſequence, to be in good hu- 
mour on the occaſion, 


S I R, June q, 1713. 


OUR character of Univerſal Guardian joined to 
the concern you ought to have for the cauſe of 
virtue and religion, aſſure me you will not think that 
clergymen, when injured, have the leaſt right to your 
protection; and *tis from that aſſurance I trouble you 
with this, to complain of the Examiner, who calum- 
niates as freely as he commends, and whoſe inw4ines 
are as groundleſs as his panegyricks. 
In his paper of the 8th inſtant, after a moſt furious 
invective againſt many noble lords, a conſiderable num- 
ber of the commons, and a very great part of her ma- 
jeſty's good ſubjects, as diſaffected and full of diſcon- 


tent, (which, by the way, is but an aukward compli- 
| h 4 895 ment 
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* ment to the prince, whoſe greateſt glory it is to 
* reign in the hearts of her people) that the c/e-gy may 
not go without their ſhare of his reſentment, he con- 
* cludes with a moſt malicious reflexion upon ſome of 
them. He names indeed nobody, but points to Windſor 
and St. Paul's, where he tells us, ſome are diſreſpectful 
* tothe queen, and enemies to her peace; moſt odious 
characters, eſpecially in clergymen, whoſe profeſſion 
is peace, and to whoſe duty and affection her majeſty 
has a more immediate right, by her fingular piety and 
great goodneſs to them. They have tuck d in, he 
« fays, this warlike principle from their arbitrary pa- 
„ trons.” Tis not enough, it ſeems, to calumniate n, 
* unleſs their patrons alſo be inſulted, no leſs patrons than 
* the late king and the duke of Marlborough. 'Thele 
© are his arbitrary men; tho' nothing be more certain 
than that without the Ang, the * Bas of a legal go- 
© vernment had not been left to us; nor did there ever 
lire a man, who in the nature and temper of him, leſs 
« deſerved the character of arbitrary than the duke. How 
now is this terrible charge againſt thoſe clergymen ſup- 
C cage Why, as to St. Paul's, the fact according to 
* him, is this; Some of the church, to affront the queen, 
* on the day the peace was proclaimed, gave orders for 
* parochial prayers ror Agar?! wa ſinging, as is uſed upon 
> þ aſt-days, cho' in this particular their inferiors were ſo 
very honeſt to diſobey them.” This the Examiner 
* roundly affirms after his uſual manner, but without the 
* leaſt regard to truth; for it is fallen in my way, with- 
out inquiring, to be exactly informed of this matter, 
and therefore I take upon me in their vindication to aſ- 
* ſure you, that every part of what is faid 1s abſolutely 
* falſe, and the truth is juſt the reverſe. 'The infer ors de- 
* fired there might be only parechial prayers ; but the 
* perſon applied to was aware to what conſtruction 1t 
might be liable, and therefore would not conſent to the 
* requeſt, tho? very innocent and reaſonable. The caſe 
was this; the proce//ion of the ceremony had reached 
* Ludgate juſt at the time of prayers, and there was ſuch 
a prodigious concourſe of people, that one of the Her- 
gers came to the Refadentiary in waiting, to repreſent, 
* that it would be impoſſible to have prayers that after 

noon 3 
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* noon; that the crowds all round the church was ſo 
great, there would be no getting in: but it was inſiſted, 
that there muſt be prayers, only the rolling of the bell 
* ſhould be deferr'd a little, till the head of the proceſſion 
* was got beyond the church. When the bell had done, 
and none of the quire appeared, but one to read, it was 
* upon this again repreſented, that there could be only 
* parochial prayers, a thing that ſometimes happens, twice 
* or thrice, perhaps, in a year, when upon ſome allowa- 
ble occaſion the abſence of the guire- men is ſo great, as 
not to leave the neceſſary voices for cathedral ſervice ; 
* which very lately was the caſe upon a performance of 
the thankſgiving muſick at Whitehall. So that had the 
prayers on this occaſion, been parochial only, it had 

en neither new nor criminal, but neceſſary and una- 
voidable, unleſs the Examiner can tell how the ſervice 


to leave znformers no room for calumny, twas expreſſy 
urged, that parochial prayers, on ſuch a day, would look 
ill; that therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be avoided, and 
the ſervice ſhould be begun as uſual, in hopes one or 
two of the quire might come in before the u nm; and 
the verger was ordered to look out, if he could fee any 
of the quire, to haſten them to their places; and ſo it 
proved, two of the beſt woices came in time enough, 
and the ſervice was performed cathedral-wiſe, tho' in 


day. 'This is the fact on which the Examiner grounds 
a charge of ſactiaus and ſeditious principles againſt ſome 
at St. Paul's, and I am 5 there is as little truth 
in what he charges ſome of Windſor with, tho' I know 


poſtulate with the Examiner, I would aſk him if he {e- 
riouſly thinks this be a»/wering her maje/ty's intentions? 
Whether diſquieting the minds of her people is the 
* way to calm them? or to traduce men of learning and 


well acquainted with his writings not to ſee he is palt 
correction; nor does any thing in his paper ſurpriſe me, 
merely becauſe it is falſe ; for to uſe his own words, 
* not a day paſſes, with him, but it brings forth a moule 
or a monſter, ſome ridiculous lye, ſome vile calumny 

| * or 


may be ſung decently without ſinging men. However, 


a manner, to bare walls, with an anthem ſuitable to the | 


not certainly whom he means. Were I diſpoſed to ex- | 


virtue be ro cultivate the arts ef peace But I am tov | 
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« or . He is almoſt equally falſe in every thing 
he ſays, but *tis not always equally eaſy to make his 
« falſhood plain and O And ' tis chiefly for that 
reaſon I deſire you to give this letter a place in your pa- 
« pers, that thoſe that are willing to be undeceived, may 
« learn from ſo clear an inſtance, what a faithful, modeſt 
« writer this is, who pretends to teach them how to think 
and ſpeak of things and perſons they know nothing of 
themſelves. As this is no way diſagreeable to your + buy 
rater of Guardian, your publication of it is a favour 
which I flatter myſelf you will not deny to, S I R, 


Your humble ſervant, R. A. 


CET AW Ha 
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No gt. SATURDAY, June 13. 
Quiets & pur atque eleganter actæ ætatis placida ac lenis 
recordatio. CICERO. 


The calm and ſoothing remembrance of a life paſs'd with 
quiet, innocence, and elegance. 


F HE paper which was publiſhed on the zoth of 
laſt month, ended with a piece of devotion writ- 
ten by the archbiſhop of Cambray. It would (as it 
was hinted in that Precaution) be of ſingular ule for the 
improvement of our minds, to have the ſecret thoughts 
of men of good talents on ſuch occaſions. I ſhall for the 
entertainment of this day give my reader two pieces, 
which, if he is curious, will be pleaſing ſor that reaſon, 
if they prove to have no other effect upon him. One of 
them was found in the cloſet of an Athenian libertine, 
who lived many ages ago, and is a ſoliloquy wherein he 
contemplates his own life and actions according to the 
lights men have from nature, and the com punctions of 
natural reaſon, The other is a prayer of a gentleman 
who died within few years laſt pait ; and lived to a very 
you age, but had paſſed his youth in all the vices in 
aſhion. The Athenian is ſuppoſed to have been Alci- 
biades, a man af great ſpirit, extremely addicted to plea- 
ſures, but at the ſame time very capable, and upon occa- 
ſion very attentive to buſineſs. He was by nature 3 
Wi 
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with all the accompliſhments ſhe could beſtow, he had 
beauty, wit, courage and a great underſtanding ; but 
in the firſt bloom of his life was arrogantly affeAed with 
tne advantages he had over others. That temper is 
pretty viſible in an expreſſion of his, when it was pro- 
por to him to learn to play upon a muſical inſtrument; 
e anſwered, ** It is not for me to give, but to receive 
delight.“ However, the converſation of Socrates tem- 
red a ftrong inclination to licentiouſnefs into reflexi- 
ons of philoſophy, and if it had not the force to make a 
man of his genius and fortune wholly regular, it gave 
him ſome cool moments, and this following ſoliloquy is 
ſuppoſed by the learned to have been thrown together 
before ſome expected engagement, and ſeems to be very 
much the picture of the man. 
I am now wholly alone, my ears are not entertained 
with muſick, my eyes with beauty, nor any of my 
ſenſes ſo forcibly affected, as to divert the courſe of 
my inward thoughts : methinks there is ſomething 
ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. What is this be- 
ing of mine? I came into it without my choice, and 
yet Socrates ſays it is to be imputed to me. In this re- 
= of my ſenſes wherein they communicate nothing 
rongly to myſelf, I taſte, methinks, a being diſtinct 
from their operation. Why may not then my ſoul 
exiſt, when ſhe is wholly gone out of theſe organs? J 
can perceive my faculties grow ſtronger, thę leſs I ad- 
mit the pleaſures of ſenſe ; and the nearer I place my- 
ſelf to a bare exiſtence, the more worthy, the more 
noble, the more celeſtial does that exiſtence appear to 
me. If my ſoul is weakened rather than improved by 
all, that the body adminiſters to her, ſhe may reaſona- 
bly be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a manſion more 
ſaitable than this, wherein what delights her diminithes 
her excellence, and that which aflicts her adds to her 
perfection. There is an hereafter, and I will not fear 
to be immortal for the ſake of Athens,” 
This foliloquy is but the firſt dawnings of thought 
in a mind of a mere man given up to ſenſuality. The 
paper which I mention of our contemporary was found 
in his ſcrutoir after his death, but communicated to a 
friend or two of his in his life-time. You ſee in it a 
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man wearied with the vanities of this life; and the re- 
flexions which the ſucceſs of his wit and gallantry bring 
upon his old age, are not unworthy the obſervation 
of thoſe who poſſeſs the like advantages. 

Oh Almighty Being! How ſhall 1 look up towards 
Thee, when I reflect that I am of no conſideration 
but as I have offended? My exiſtence, O my God, 
without thy mercy, is not to be prolonged in this or 
another world but for my puniſhment. | apprehend, 
oh my Maker, let it not be too late. I apprehend, 
and tremble at thy preſence ; and ſhall J not conſider 
« 'Thee, who art all goodneſs, but with terror? Oh, my 
* Redeemer, do Thou behold my anguiſh. Turn to me, 
thou Saviour of the world; who has offended like me? 
Oh, my God, I cannot fly out of Thy preſence, let me 
« fall down in it; I humble myſelf in contrition of heart; 
© but alas ! I have not only ſwerved from thee, but have 
* laboured againſt hee. If Thou doit pardon what J 
© have committed, how wilt thou pardon what I have 
* made others commit ? I have rejoiced in ill, 2s in a 
« proſperity. Forgive, oh my God, all who have offen- 
* ded by my perſwaſion, all who have tranſgreſſed by my 
example. Canſt Thou, O God, accept of the con- 
feſſion of old age, to expiate all the labour and in- 
duſtry of youth ſpent in tranſgreſſions againſt Thee ? 
While I am ſtill alive, let me implore Thee to recal to 
* Thy grace all whom I have made to fin. Let, oh Lord, 
Thy goodneſs admit of his- prayer for their pardon, 
* by whoſe inſtigation they have tranſgreſſed: accept, 
O God, of this interval of age, between my ſinful 
days and the hour of my diſſolution, to wear away the 
* corrupt habits in my ſoul, and prepare myſelf for the 
* manſions of purity and joy. Impute not to me, oh 
my God, the offences I may give, after my death, to 
* thoſe I leave behind me; let me not tranſgreſs when 
I am no more ſeen ; but prevent the ill effects of my 
ill- applied ſtudies, and receive me into thy mercy,” 

It is the moſt melancholy circumſtance that can be 
imagined to be on a death-bed, and wiſh all that a 
man has moſt laboured to bring to paſs were obliterated 
for ever. How emphatically worſe is this, than having 


paſſed all one's days in idleneſs? Yet this is the frequent 
i caſe 
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caſe of many men of refined talents. It is, methinks, 
monſtrous that the love of fame, and value of the 
faſhion of the world, can tranſport a man ſo far as even 
in ſolitude to act with ſo little reflexion upon his real 
intereſt. This is premeditated madneſs, for it is an error 
done with the aſſiſtance of all the faculties of the mind. 

When every circumſtance about us is a conſtant ad- 
monition, how tranſient is every labour of man, it ſhould, 
methinks, be no hard matter to bring one's ſelf to con- 
ſider the emptineſs of all our endeavours ; but I was 
not a little charmed the other day, when fitting with 
an old friend and communing together on ſuch ſubjects, 
he expreſſed himſelf after this manner. 

It is unworthy a chriſtian philoſopher to let any 
thing here below ſtand in the leaſt competition with 
his . Frag In vain is reaſon fortified by faith, if it 
produces in our practice no greater effects than what 
reaſon wrought in mere man, 

I contemn, (in dependence on the ſupport of hea- 
ven I ſpeak it) I contemn all which the generality of 
mankind call you and 2 1 will 
think or act like a mortal, but conſider myſelf as a 
being that commenced at my birth, and is to endure 
to all eternity. The accident of death will not end 
but improve my being ; I will think of myſelf, and 
provide for myſelf as an immortal ; and I will do no- 
thing now which I do not believe I ſhall approve a 
< thouſand years hence.” 
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Cedat uti conviva fatur—— Honk. Sat. 1. I. 1. v. 119. 
Let him depart like a contented gueſt, 


HOUGH men ſee every day people go to 

their long home, who are younger than them- 
ſelves, they are not ſo apt to be , at that, as at 
the deceaſe of thoſe who have lived longer in their ſight: 
They miſs their acquaintance, and are ſurpriſed at — 
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loſs of an habitual object. This gave me ſo much con- 
cern for the death of Mr. William Peer of the Theatre- 
Royal, who was an actor at the reſtoration, and took 


his theatrical degree with Betterton, Kynaſton, and Har- 


ris. Tho' his ſtation was humble, he performed it well; 
and the common compariſon with the ſtage and human 
life, which has been ſo often made, may well be brought 
out upon this occaſion. It is no matter, ſay the moraliſts, 
whether you act a prince or a beggar, the buſineſs is to do 
your part well. Mr. William Peer diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

icularly in two characters, which no man ever could 
touch but himſelf; one of them was the ſpeaker of the 
prologue to the play, which is contrived in the tragedy 
of Hamlet, to awake the conſciences of the guilty prin- 
ces. Mr. William Peer ſpoke that preface to the play 
with ſuch an air, as repreſented that he was an actor, and 
with ſuch an inferior manner as only acting an actor, as 
made the others on the ſtage appear real great perſons, 
and not repreſentatives. This was a nicety in acting 
that none but the moſt ſubtle player could fo much as 
conceive. I remember his ſpeaking theſe words, in 
which there is no great matter but in the right adjuſt- 
ment of the air of the ſpeaker, with nears applauſe. 


For us and for our tragedy, 
Here ſtooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of it,“ Is 
this a prologue, or a poly of a ring?“ However, the 
ſpeaking of it got Mr. Peer mare reputation, than thoſe 
who ſpeak the length of a puritan's ſermon every night 
will ever attain to. Beſides this, Mr. Peer got a great 
fame on another little occaſion. He played the apothe- 
cary in Caius Marius, as it is called by Otway ; but 
Romeo and Juliet, as originally in Shakeſpear; it will be 
neceſſary to recite more out of the play than he ſpoke, 
to have a right conception of what Peer did in it. Ma- 
rius, weary of life, recollects means to be rid of it after 
this manner. 


I do remember an apothecary 
That dwelt about this rendezvous of death, 
Meagre 
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Meagre and very rueful were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones, 


When this ſpectre of poverty appeared, Marius addreſ. 
ſes him thus: 3 


I ſee thou art very poor, 

Thou mayeſt do any thing, here's fifty drachmas, 
Get me a draught of what will ſooneſt free 

A wiretch from all hs cares. 


When the apothecary objects that it is unlawſul, Ma- 
rius urges, WY t 


Art thou ſo baſe and full of wretchedneſs, 
 - Yet fear'ſt to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back; 
Ihe world is not the friend, nor the world's laws 
Ihe world aſtords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


Without all this quotation the reader could not have 
a juſt idea of the vitage and manner which Peer aſſu- 
med, when in the mott lamentable tone imaginable he 
conſents ; and delivering the poiſon, like a man reduced 
to the drinking it himielf, it he did not vend it, ſays 
to Marius, ry : 


My poverty, but not my will, conſents. 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done. 


It was an odd excellence, and a very particular cir- 
cumſtance this of Peer's, that his whole action of lite 
depended upon ſpeaking five lines better than any man 


360 


elſe in the world. But this eminence lying in fo narrow 


a compaſs, the governors of the theatre obſerving his 
talents to he in a certain knowledge of propriety, and 
his perſon admitting him to ſhine only in the two above 
parts, his ſphere of action was enlarged by the addition 
of the poſt of Property-man : This officer has always 
ready in a place appointed for him behind. the prompter, 
all ſuch tools and implements as are neceſſary in the 
play, and it is his buſineſs never to want Billet-doux, 
poiſon, falſe money, thunderbolts, daggers, ſcrolls of 
parchment, wine, pomatum, truncheons and 2 
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legs, ready at the call of the ſaid prompter, according 
as his reſpective utenſils were ncceilary for promotin 
what was to paſs on the ſtage. The addition of this of- 
fice, ſo important to the conduct of the whole affair of 
the ſtage, and the good oeconomy obſerved by their pre- 
ſent managers in punctual payments, made Mr. Peer's 
ſubſiſtance very comfortable. But it frequently happens, 
that men loſe their virtue in proſperity who were ſhining 
characters in the contracy condition. Good fortune in- 
deed had no effect on the mind, but very much on the 
body of Mr. Peer. For in the ſeventicth year of his 
age he grew fat, which rendered his figure unfit for the 
utterance of the five lines above mentioned: he had 
now unfortunately loſt che wan diftret3 necetlary for the 
countenance of the apothecary, and wes too jolly to 
ſpeak the prologue with the proper humility, It is 
thought this calamity went ton near him. It did not a 
little contribute to the ſnhortning his days, and as there is 
no ſtate of real happineſs in tins lite, Mr. Peer was un- 
done by his ſucceſs, and loft all by arriving at vhat is 
the end of all other men's purſuits, his eaſe. 

I could not forbear inquiring into te effects Mr. Peer 
left behind him, but find there is no demand due to Lim 
from the houſe, but the tottowing bill. 


| 1 
For hire of ſix cafe of piſtols - - - - - - - - & 4 8 
A drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim - - 0 4 4 
A truſs of ſtraw for the malßmen - - . 
Pomatum and vermillion to greaſe the face 3 
of the uttering COOK = - - - = - - - 1 
For boarding a letting dog two days to 6 
follo d Mr. ſohnſon in Epſom- Wels 0 oF 
For blood in Macheth - - < - - - - < - - - 0:2 
Raifins and almonds for a witches banquet- © 0 8 


This contemporary of mine, whom TI have often rallied 
for the narrow compaſs of his ſingular perfections, is 
now at pzace, and wants no further aſſiftance from any 
man; but men of extenſive genius, now living, ill 
w2pend uron the good offices of the town. 

I am therefore to remind my reader that on this day, 
deing the 15th of June, the Plotting Siſters is to be 
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acted for the benefit of the author, my old friend 
Mr. d' Urfey. This comedy was honoured with the 
preſence of King Charles the Second three of its firſt 
tive nights. 

My triend has in this work ſhown himſelf a maſter, 
and made not only the characters of the play, but alſo 
the furniture of the houſe contribute to the main de- 
ſign. He has made excellent uſe of a table with a car- 
pet, and the key of a cloſet. With theie to imple- 
ments, which would, perhaps, have been overlooked by 
an ordinary writer, he coutrives the moſt natural per- 
plexities (allowing only the uſe of theſe houſhold goods 
in poetry) that ever were repreſented on a ſtage. tHe 
has alſo made good advantage of the knowledge oi the 
flage itſelf ; for in the nick of being ſurpriſed, the 
lovers are let down and eſcape at a trap-door. In ; 
word, any who have the curioſity to obſerve wha, 
pleaſed in the laſt generation, and does not go to a co- 
medy with a reſolution to be grave, will find this even- 
ing ample food for mirth. Johnſon, who underſtands 
what he does as well as any man, expoſes the imnerti. 
nence of an old fellow, who has loſt his ſenſes, till 
purſuing pleaſures, with great maſtery. Ihe ingenious 
Mr. Pinkethman is a baihtul rake, and is ſheepiſh with- 
out having modeſty, with great ſucceſs. Mr. Bullock 
ſucceeds Nokes in the part of Bubble, and in my opini- 
on is not much below him ; for he does excellently that 
ſort of folly we call abſurdity, Which is the very con- 
trary of wit; but next to that, is of all things the 
propereſt to excite mirth, What is fooliſh is the ob- 
ject of pity, but abſurdity often proceeds from an opi- 
nion of ſuſficiency, and conſequently is an honeſt occa- 
non for laughter. Iheſe characters in this play cannot 
chooſe but make it a very pleaſant entertainment, and 
the decorations of ſinging and dancing will more than 
repay the good-nature of thoſe who make an honeſt 
man a viſit of two merry hours to make his following 
year unpainful. 
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CADEMY, what 
a youth firit learns 
there, No 24. 
Abſurdity, next to wit for 

laughter, N. 82. 

Advertiſement to the ladies 
concerning a fine gentle- 
man, N. 34. About Mon- 
ſieur D—'s being merry 
when he was dying, 39. 
About Bat. Pidgeon, 43. 

Age dwells upon paſt tim-s, 
N. 5. If healthy, happy, 
28. 

Keel the ſtory of his pu- 
niſkment, N. 8. His paſ- 
ſion of revenge, ibid. 

Airs (Mr.) tlie penman, his 
vanity, N. 1. 

Alcibiade:, his chara Ker, 
N. 81. 

Alonzo, (Pon) a ſtory of his 
jealouſy, and the fatal 
effects of it, N. 37. 

Aminta of Taſſo compared 
with Guarini's Paſtor 
Fido, N. 28. 

Animals, men's cruelty to- 
wards them, N. 61. 

Ancients, all that's good in 
writings not borrowed 
from them, N. 12. The 
humour of crying them 


up reprov'd, 25. 
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Apothecary, the part of it 
in Caius Marius, N. 82. 

Arcadian, the true chara- 
cer of one, N. 2. Attory 
of one 32. 

Artificers (capital) their pe- 
tition to the Guardian, 
N. 64. 

Aſpaſia (or lady Lizard) 
her character, N. 2, 4. 
Aſphaltites lake, a diſcourſe 

of it, N. 60. 

Author, letter from one, 

containing an account of 

hs raiſing contributions, 


N. 58. 
B 


ALLA ih Paſtoral, 
N. 40. 

Burners good hiſtorians, N. 
50. Inconvenicucles of 
it, ibid. 

Bareface (Will) his letter 
to the Guardian, to pro- 
cure him one of the Li- 
zards for wife, N. 38. 

Bath (Wife of) a comedy: 
Its character, N. 50. 

Bawd, a mother fo to her 
daughter, N. 17. 


Bear-baiting, a barbarous 


cuſtom, N. 61. 
Bean, academical; his 
character, N. 10. 
Q 2 Beaus, 
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Beaus, their ſpecies com- 
miſerated, N. 62. 
Beveridge, bithop, a quota- 
tion out of his works, 
1, { "TR ; 
Books, a choice collection 
of, N. 60. 
Boys, their delights cheap 
and innocent, N. 62. 
Building, errors in under- 
taking it, N. 6. 
Burial (Chriſtian) the office 
of it ſolemn and moving, 
N. 21. 


E. 
AMBRA (archbi- 
ſhop of) what he ſaid 
to the French king about 
his marriage with madam 
Maintenon, N. 48. *Tis 
the occaſion of his diſ- 
grace, ib. His treatiſe of 
the exiſtence, wiſdom, 
and omnipotence of 
God, 69. 
Cardan, what he ſays of the 
affliction of love, N. 7. 
Cato, the tragedy ſo called; 
its character, N. 33. The 
prologue and epilogue, 
ibid. Some of its beau- 
ties, 43, 59. Its beau- 
tiful ſtmiles, 64. 
Charity recommended, N. 


79. 

Clarwel (Mr.) the mer- 
chant, his character, 
wealth and purchaſe, N. 
9. His improvements of 
his eſtate, ibid. 

Chaſtity, the nobleſt male 


quahication, N. 45. 


Church (Chriſtian) its di- 
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vine order and occon1- 
my, N. 70. —of Englund, 
its excellent rules, 7 4. ts 
term wants explar ation, 
80, Miſapplied, ibid. 

Clergymen, the reſpect due 
to their function, N. 2. 
What thoſe that take it 
upon them ſhould pro- 
Foſe to themſelves, ibid. 
13. Abus'd by the Exa- 
miner, 80. 

Cock- fighting, a barbarous 
cuſtom, 61. 

Cocking, a precaution a- 
gainſt it, N. 14. 

Colbert (Mr.) his conver- 
ſation with the French 
king about the power of 
the Dick, N..$2. 

Converſation, the nobleſt 
privilege of reaſon, N, 
24. Rules for it, ibid. 

Covetouſneſs, precautio u 
againſt it, N. 19, 49. 

Country lite, its pleaſurce, 
M.:22. - 

Coward, never forgives, N. 
20, 

Cowley (Mr.) a criticiſin 
on his ſongs, N. 16. 


' Crabtree (Major) his fur 


ſ{iymwgs of the ladies, N. 
26. 

Criticks, falſe ones, N. 12. 
obſeri a:ions on them, 7. 

Criticiſm on fong-writing, 
N. 16. 

Cuſtoms, barbarous one in 
England, N. 61. 

Cyr (St.) monaſtery of, an 
account of it, N. 48. 

Cyros, 
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Cyrus, his _ N. 45. 
1 


ſieurs) father and 

grandfather of madam Main- 
tenon, their ſtory, N. 46. 

David's lamentation for 
Jonathan; the beauty of 
it, N. 5 1. 

Dedications, the abuſe of 
them, N. 4. by female 
authors, ibid. An in- 
ſtance of it, ibid. An au- 
thor's to himſelf, ibid. 

Dewlip (Dick) well made 
for a jeſter, N. 42. 


Deſcartes, his diſcovery of 


the pineal gland in the 
brain, N. 35. 

Diſorders of & playhouſe, 
by whom rais'd, N. 19. 

Diſtreſs, a ſcene of it in 
the tragedy of Anne 
Bullen, N. 19. 

Donne (Dr.) a criticiſm on 
his ſongs, N. 16, 

Dream of reproof, re- 
proach, &c. N. 55. 

Dreſs, not to be too much 
valued or deſpis'd, N. 10. 

Druids, their doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, N. 18. 

Dryden, a ſaying of his re- 
commending chaſtity, N. 
45. Moral verſes out of 
his Juvenal, N. 54. 

Duel, the danger of dying 
in one, N. 20. 

D'Urfey (Mr.) the world's 
ingratitude to him, N. 


29. His Newmarket ode, 


67. Other odes of his, 
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ibid. Mis merit, ibid. His 
Plotting Siſters recom- 
mended, and why, 82. 
Dutch, the advantages they 
have over the French, 
N. 52. 
E. 
ASE in writing, what 
it is, N. 12, 15. an 
11ftance of it in love- 
verſe, ibid. 
Enjoyment is the true pol- 


ſelſion, N. 49. 
Enquiries into religion ur- 
ged, N. 75. 


Epic Poem, rules concern- 
ing it, N. 12. A receipt 
to make one, 78. 

Epigram, a French one, mii- 
cailed a ſong, N. 16. 

Equality in mens happineis 
and miſery, N. 54. 

Effays on ſeveral extraordi- 
nary ſubjects, N. 60. 

Examiner his inſolence and 
ill-manners, N. 41. Mr. 
Steele's letter to the 
Guardian about him, 5 3. 
His ſcandal on the great- 
eſt man in England repro- 
ved, ibid. An advocate 
for a lady who was ſaid 
not to have been lain 
with, 63. A very groſs 
offender, 80. Miſapplies 
the word Church, ibid. 
Abuſes the clergy, ibid. 
lords and commons, ibid. 
His falſehood, ibid. 

F 


\AME (common) its 
houſe deſcrib'd, N. 66. 
Q 3 Fantaltical 
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THE INDEX. 
Fantallical pleaſures, what 


they arc, N. 49. 
Fine gentlemen, a diſcourſe 
of them, N. 34. 
Flattery, an ingenious ſa- 
tire againſt it, N. 11. 
Flies and free - thinkers 
compar'd, N. 70. 
Footman, one too fat for 


 * Tus maſter, N. 54. 


Fornication, a criticiſm up- 
on it, N. 17. 
Free-thinkers, their folly 
and ignorance, N 3, 9, 27. 
55. Deſcription of their 
pineal gland, 39. Ene- 
mies to letters, 62. Com- 
pacd to flies, 70. Obſer- 
vations on them, 77. 
French, their poverty, N. 5 2. 
French king, the ſtory of 
him and madam Mainte- 
non, N. 47. Govern'd by 
her, 48 Marries her, ibid. 
His converſation with 
Mr. Colbert about _ 
power of the Dutch, 
Front-box, how the ladics 
are marſhalled there, N. 
29. ; 
Future-ſtate, proofs of it 
from the works of the 
creation, . 29. 


Gre, the falſe no- 


tions of it in this 
kingdom, N. 20. 
Gale (John) many prints 
of him, N. 1. 
Garih (Dr.) his agreeable 
epilogue to Cato, N. 23. 
COIN gentleman- 


s * 


Eke, Sc. how ill ap- 
plied, N. 38. . 

Gladiator, a ſatue of one 
as eaſy as that of a cus, 
N. 12. 

Gnatho, the mad doQor'; 
letter to the Guardian, 
NMI 

God, his exiſtence, wiſ⸗ 
dom and omnipotence 
demonſtrated, N. eg. Re- 
fiextons on his nature 
and attributes, 74. 

Good - Friday, retiexiors 
preparatory to the day, 
N. 20. 

Good-will and chanty re- 
commended, N. 79. 

Goſpels, the excellence of 
them, N. 21. 

Greek, two forts, N. 78. 

Griffins, a treatiſe of, N. o. 

Guardian, the qualiica- 
tions for one, N. 1. the 
deſign of this paper, ib. 
His letter to Sir Harry 
Lizard about marriage, 
68, 

H. 


J Amlet, the prologueto 
it as ſpoken by Mr. 
William Peer, N. 82. 
Happineſs, various notions 
of it, N. 31. with re- 
ſpect to marriage, ibid. 
in What it conſiſts, ibid. 
Hawthorn (Nic) his whim- 
ſical letter on publick 
ſpirit, N. 
Hearty (Sir villa why 
he was not a fine gentle- 


man, N. 34. 


Henry 


Henry VII. (lord Veru- 
lam's hiſtory of) criti- 
ciſms on it, N 285. 

Hilaria, her maducſs and 
cure, N. 11. 

Hiſtory, rules for writing 
N, N. 25. 

Holineſs, ko beauty of it, 
N. 21. 

Horſes, how manag'd by 
Sir Harry Lizard, N. C. 

How-d'ye-call (Suſan) her 
petition to the Guardian, 
N. 64. | 

Humour, pleaſant miſtakes 
concerning it, N. 42. 

Hunting, a remain of Go- 


thick barbarity, N. 61. 
I 


Am that I am, reflexi- 
ons on that ſaying, N. 


74. 

Janglings, matrimonial, N. 
73. 

Jealouſy, its fatal effects, 


N. 37. 
Jeſts for a death- bed, by 
whom publiſh'd, N. 27. 
Jeſus Chriſt, his converſa- 
tion with two diſciples 
after his crucifixion, N. 


21. 

Jilfirts, the occaſion of our 
ill breed of men, N. 26. 

Ingratitude (man's) to 

aſts, N. 61. 

Intrigue between a wild 
young genleman and a 
jilt, N. 14. 

Joſeph, the ſtory of his 
chaſtity, N. 45. | 

Ironſide (Neftor, Eſq;) his 
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birth and education, N. 2. 
Italian comedians driven 
from Paris for oſfending 
madam Maintenon, N. 


48 K. 
K 3. hoſpitallers, 
N. 1 


objects of charity, 
7. 

Kneeling adorations paid 
by an authoreſs to a 
young nobleman, N. 4. 

L 


Adies, all women ſuch, 
N. 26. 

Land intereſt and trade 
{ſupport each other, N,-6. 
Laugh and be fat, the ef- 
fects of reading a col- 
lection of ſonnets ſo cal- 

led, N. 39. 

Laughers, the ſeveral cha- 
racters of them, N. 29. 
Laughter, the chorus of 

converſation, N. 29. 
Letter to Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham, from Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, about queen 
Elizabeth's marrying the 
French king's brother, 
N. 7. About free-think- 
ers, to the Guardian, 9g. 
From an Oxford beau, 
10. From Gnatho the 
mad doctor, 11. From 
T. S. about two wild 
youths, 13. From the 
ſame, ibid. The Guardi- 
an's letter to Sir Harry 
Lizard, recommending a 
wife to him, 26. From 
Ulyſſes Coſmopolita to 
the Guardian, 35, 39. 
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THE INDEX. 
To the Guardian in fa- Lilly (Charles) perfumer, 


vour of punning, 36. 
From Will Bareface, 38. 
About the Examiner's 
groſly affronung lady 
Ch—tte, 41. From the 
Sparkler about the cha- 
racters of Lucia and Mar- 
cia in Cato, 43. About the 
old men of Gray's-Inn- 
Walks, 44. From R. B. 
about his journey to the 
country; his entertain- 
ment and pleaſures, 50. 
About David's lameata- 
tion for Jonathan, 51. 
From Mr. Steele, about 
the Examiner, $3: A- 
bout the error of parents 
in marrying their chil- 
dren, 57. From an au- 
thor, Nick. Hawthorn, 
and a gay lady, on _= 
lick ſpirit, 58. From 
Will Fd, in praiſe 
of Cato, 59. From Sir 
Lizard, about 
marriage, 68. Of the 
archbitkop of Cambray's 
book of the exiſtence, 
wiſdom, and omnipo- 
| tence of God, 69. 
Libertine, (Athenian) his 
moral ſoliloquy, N. 81. 
Engliſh, his prayer, ibid. 
Licenciado, a rms 
vernor, his inſolence — 
ſeverity, N. 8. 
Liberty aſſerted by Mr. 
Steele, N. 5 3. 
Life, its ſeveral ſtages have 
ſeveral pleaſures, N. 62. 


his petition, N. 64. 

Lions, London infeſted with 
them, N. 71. Spies o 
called, deſcribed, ibid. 

Lizard, (Sir Ambroſe) choo- 
ſes Neſtor Ironſide guar- 
dian to his ſon and fa- 
mily, N. 2. Sir Marma- 
duke, his fortune and fa- 
mily, 2, 5. Lady, her 
character, 2, 5. The 
different characters of 
Mrs. Jane, Mrs. Anna- 
bella, Mrs. Cornelia, 
Mrs. Betty, Mrs. Mary, 

Sir Harry, his cha- 
racer, 6. The different 
characters of Mr. Tho- 
mas, Mr. William, and 
Mr. John, 13. 

Lock hoſpitallers objects of 
charity, N. 17. An ob- 
lation from a chamber- 
maid, N. 26. 

Longbottom (Johu) Barber, 
his petition, N. 64. 

Love, the advantages of it 
to both ſexes, N. 7. 

Lucan, a tranſlation of his 
verſes on the Druids 
doctrine of the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, N. 18. 

Lucas (Dr.) his practical 
chriſtianity recommend- 
ed, N. 63. 

Luke (St.) the xxivth chap- 
ter, its contents, N. 21. 


AD doctor, an ac- 
count of one, and his 
- medicines, N. 11. 
2 Maid's 


Maid's tragedy, what Wal- 
ler ſaid of it, N. 37. 

Maintenon (madam de) her 
birth, education, for- 
tune and character, N. 
46, 47, 48. Her power 
over the French king, 48, 

9. Is his wife, ibid. 

Marlborough (duke of) and 
k. Wm. inſulted by the 
Examiner, N. 80. 

Matrimony, the arts of pa- 
rents in it, N. 57, 73. 

Mechanicks, their uſe, N. 1. 

Meckneſs, ſomething ſub- 
Iime in it, N. 20. 

Melancholy, pills to purge 
it, N. 67. 

Metamorphoſes of ſeveral 
ſorts of men into aai- 
mals, N. 56. 

Mind, the ſtrength of it 
true happineſs, N. 31. 

Miſers, obſervations on 
them, N. 77 

Moderate man, an ode of 
Mr. D*Uricy's fo call'd, 
N. 67. 

Modeſty in converſation, 
the beauty and uſe of it, 
N. 24. 

Moliere's obſervation of 
making a dinner, N. 78. 

Monteſpan (madam de) ter 
recommendation of ma- 
dam Maintenon to the 
French king, N. 47. 

Morning prayers, retort to 
em recommended, N. 65. 

1 
Atural pleaſures, what 
they are, N. 49. 
Norwood (John) periwig- 
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maker, his petition, N. 54. 
Nottingham, (carl of) his 
character, N. 41. Inſult- 
ed by the Examiner, ibi 
O. 
Ger (Sir Wm.) his way 
of courtihip, N. 5. 

Old men of Grays-Inn- 
Walks, their manners, 
N. 44. : 

Operators (cepbalick) their 
petition, N. 64. 

Othello ( tragedy of ) its 
beauties and defects, 
N. 37. 

Ovid, a quotation out of 
him concerning huma- 
nity to animals, N. 61. 
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Andolf (Sir Harry) his 

way of courtſhip, N. 5. 

His talent of ſtory-tel- 
ling, 42. 

Parents, their errors in the 
marriage of their chil- 
dren, N. 57. 

Paſtor Fido, compar'd with 
Aminta, N. 28. 

Paſtoral period of the 
world, its felicities, N. 


22. 
Paſtorals (Engliſh) N. 30, 


40. 

Patterns to be imitated in 
ſtudies; the danger and 
difficulty of them, N. 12. 

Peace proclaim'd. and pray- 
ers on that occa ion, N. 80. 

Peer (Mr. William) the ac- 
tor, his character, N. 82. 
Breaks his heart fer 
growing fat, ibid. 


Philar.- 
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Philanthropos, his letter a- 
bout good-will and cha- 
rity, 


79. 
Thilips (Mir. his excellence 


in paſtoral poetry, N. 30, 
| F as 40. 
Pidgeon (Bat.) his petition, 
N. 6 


N. 64. 

Pindar and D'Urfey com- 
pared, N. 67. 

Plato's opinion of a future 
ſtate, N. 27. 

Pleaſure (man of) in what 
miſerable, N. 35. 

Plotting Siſters, honour'd by 
king Charles, N. 82. 

Plutarch, his good- nature, 
N. 61. 

9 on ſacred poetry, 


| 5 1. 
Poetry; different rules for 


= different kinds of it, 

'® 2 © 

—— —- Paſtoral, the qualities 
of it, N. 22. Its riſe, ib. 
True character, 23. In- 

ſtances of its beauty out 
of Virgil and Theocritus, 

ibid. Farther criticiſms 
upon it, 28. Sannazarius 
and the French condem- 

ned, ibid. The charac- 
ter of the En gliſh paſtoral, 
N. 30. Rules for it, ibid. 
Explain'd by an allegory, 
32. Of divine inſtitution 
and uſe, N. 51. 


Pope (Mr.) his excellent 


prologue to Cato, N. 33. 


Cc er of his paſto- 


rals, 46. Compariſon be- 
tween his paſtorals, and 
Mr. Philips's, ibid. 
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Poppey(Ned)the ſtory-teller 

his excellence in it, N, 42, 

Pounce (Hugh) his petition 
to the Guardian, N. 64. 

Prayer (common) its ex- 
cellence, N. 65. 

Prayer of Henry IV. before 
a battle, N. 19. 

Precautions (Mr. Ironſide's) 
N. 6, 9, 13, 14. Againit 
whoring, 17. Againſt 
covetouſneſs, 19. For- 
converſation, 24. As to 
the character of a fine 

ntleman, 34, 38. Fer 

— hufbandry and 
neatneſs, 49. Matrimo- 
nial one, 73. 

Prejudice deſcrib'd, N. 39. 

Pretty gentleman deſcrib'd, 

8 


38. 
Prior (Mr.) verſes of his, 
N. 54. 
Property - man, his office 
at the play-houſc, N. 82. 
Proverbs, intolerable, N. 24. 
Pſalm exxxvii. tranſlated 
by Sir Philip Sidney, ta- 
ken from a MS. N. 15. 
Publick ſpirit deſcrib'd in 
Cato, N. 33. Humorous 
miſtakes in it, 58. 
Punning, an apology for 
it, N. 36. 


UE ark S about the 
Q conduct of parents 
rad children towards 

E N. 57. 


AC E- Horſes, the in- 
humanity of them, 
IN. 6. ; Rake 
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Rake in love, not fo bad as 
the galant man, N. 17. 

Raphael's picture of our 
Saviour's appearing to his 
diſciples, its bcauties, 
N. 21. 

Reading, how abus'd,N.63. 

Recipe for making an epic 

ocm, N. 78. 

Religion, how it imp1oves 
the mind, N. 70. Inqui- 
ries into it urg'd, N. 75. 

Renown (women of) in- 
ſtances of them, N. 46. 

Re proach, the danger of it, 
N. 56. 

Reproof, its uſe, N. 56. 

Revenge, the wickedneſs 
of it, N. 20. 

Ringwood(Eſau)hispetition 

to the Guardian, N. 64. 

8 


Annazarius's paſtorals 
condemn'd, N. 28. 
Scandal reprov'd, N. 66,7 2. 
Scaron, the ſtory of his 

marriage with madam 
Maintenon, N. 47. 
Schools; the pleaſure. and 
profit of them, N. 62. 
Scriptures, the reading 
them makes the way to 
eternity pleaſant, N. 20. 
The belief of chem con- 
ſider'd, 75. 
Shakeſpeare's reflexions on 
happineſs and miſery, out 
of his Richard II, N. 54. 
Shepherd, the true charac- 
ter of one, N. 23. | 
Smooth (Arthur) his letter 
do the Guardian, N. 73. 
Sneezing, a treatiſe of, N. 60. 
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Snuff, philoſophical, che uſe 12 


of it, N. 35. 

Socrates, his remark on 
philoſophy, N. 70. 

Soldier mov'd at the diſtreſs 
in Anna Bullen, N. 19. 

Soldiers, chriſtian vigilance 
recommended to them, 
N. 18, 

Somerſetſhire ballad, N. 40. 

Song, by a lady, who loy'd 
an ugly man, N. 16. A 
ſhort criticiſm on ſong- 
writing, ibid. 

Sparkler, her letter about 
the characters of Lucia 
and MarciainCato,N.43. 

Spondee (George, Eſq;) the 

poet, how he run mad, N. 11. 

Spies, the uſe ſecretary 
Walſingham made of 
them, N. 71. | 

Stcele (Mr.) his letter to the 
Guardian about the Ex- 
aminer, N. 5 3. Another 
letter, 63. 

3 rules for it, N. 
24, 42. Vices in it, 66. 
Sidney, (Sir Philip) a pſalm 
tranſlated by him, a M>. 

N. 18. 

T. | 
ATLERS vindi- 
cated from ſcandal 

by Mr. Steele, N. 53. 

Terrz-filius at Oxford, re- 
flexions on him, N. 72. 

Terror (Andrew) the Mo- 
hock, a cure wrought 
upon him, N. 11. 

Theocritus's Idyls compared 
with Virgil's Eclogues, 
N. 28. | Til 
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TMotion (Dr.) concerning 
the danger of all known 
ſin, N. 21. 

Trade, country gentleman 
ſhould know 1ts value, 
N. 6. Irs intereſt the ſame 
with that of land, 76, 

Turks, their humanity to 
animals, N. 61. 

\ Oba 
ANITY of mankind 
to make themſclves 
known, MN, P 

Ve:{s out of a MS. poem 
on the day of judgment, 
IN. 51. Of Mr. rnor's, 

54. Out of Mr. Dryden's 
avenal, ibid. 

„ erulam, (lord) his hiſtory 
oi [ienry VII. A cntick 
unon it, N. 25. 

\1 ICES, Tac great Ones; A 
good obiervation con- 
cci rung them, N. 19. Of 

dane ladies not to be ta- 
ed, 26. 
Vigilance (chriſtian) admo- 
nition, to it, N. 18. 

Virgil's .clogues compared 
with 'Cheocritus's 145, 

N. 28. 

Virtue not ſufficient of it- 
ic elf to make one happy, 

„ 306 

Vir rtu-s (chriſtian) recom- 
mended, N. 20, 55. Mit- 
reprezenicd by the free- 
tulnkers, 55. 

Ulyues Coimopolita, his let- 

ter to the Chardian about 

Deſcartes's diſcovery of 
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The End of the firſt Volume, 
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the pineal gland in the 
brain, N. 35. About the 
free-thinkers, 39. 

W. 


ALSINGHAM (Sir 
Francis) a letter t 
him from Sir "Thom; 
Smith about the French 
king's brother marry in., 
queen Eliſabeth, N 
His lions, 71. 
Ward (Mr. John) of C heſt- 
er, his vamity, N. 1. 
Wealth, its iuſolence with 
reſpect to women, N. 45+ 
William (king) his tay; 
of the French king an- 4 
madamMaintenoa, l. 1.49 d 
Whoring, precautions 
gainſt it, N. 17. © ſtor 
cf a a gentieman reclaim: d 
from it, ibid. 
Wie, think with them, tl“; 
with the vulgar, N. 2.4. 
Women of quality marie 
to) young, N.. 125 ne 
vanity cf the com, 
ments Paid them by tons 
26. Their vices not Nh 
be tax'd, ibid. Of re- 
nown, 46. 

Worſhip (publics) jiudeggg- 
Qes - committed at , 


N. 65. 
v. 
ORESHIRE per- 


tleman, his dict, : 
Faris, N. 4. 
2 
E AL. the uſe poli i- 
cians make of it, N. 80. 
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